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BOOK I 



' Love looks not with the eyes, bnt with the mind ; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind. 
Nor hath Love's mind of any judgment taste ; 
Wings, and no eyes, figure unheedy haste ; 
And therefore is Love said to be a child, 
Because in choice he is so oft beguiled.' 

Midsummer-Nights Dream, 
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CHAPTER I 

' If it prove so, then loving goes by haps : 
Some Cupid kills with arrows, some with traps.' 

Much Ado About Nothing, 

* Will he ? ' asked the maidens, thinking of his five feet 
six inches and his supposed vulnerability. 

*He will!' said the married women with conviction, 
over their puddings; basing their knowledge on a wide 
experience of human proclivities, mostly masculine. 

* Perchance not!' said the married men, as a forlorn 
hope, over their sack; a reminiscent admission of the 
humours of the flesh male and female, — in their case mostly 
the latter. 

Job Grapplefee expressed no opinion ; he only winked 
at his marigolds. 

Marigolds ! There was a significance in the name. It 
set him roaring and dropping tears on the fresh mould he 
had upturned at his feet. Had it come to this, that he 
was to be arbiter for the whole village of Checkersthorpe ? 
He shouldered his spade at the question, and turned in- 
doors. A visitor was expected — a visitor of five feet six 
inches. It was strange that he, the unmarried, the celi- 
bate Job, the short, stubby, chubby, merry-visaged lawyer, 
should have to reply to the girls' question, confirm the 
married women in their expressed opinion, and confound 

the men ; but it was to be. 

3 



4 THE DUKE'S SERVANTS 

The maids were then looking at these five feet odd 
inches of manhood, as they passed down the village street. 
They would have liked to answer their own question them- 
selves, in a way to prevent its repetition. No matter that 
they were only country wenches, red-cheeked, saucy-eyed, 
and nimble-tongued, and he their young landlord. He 
was a poet. Therein lay their title to * unclasp the tables 
of their thoughts.' No consequence that they hardly 
knew more than the criss-cross row of letters, and, perhaps, 
had ill-judged between one of his own ballads and a canto 
of the Faerie Queene, They founded their desperate ambi- 
tions on those rumours of his early admiration for a cherry- 
lipped milkmaid, to whom he had given immortality in his 
verses — and his heart, as he had thought at the time. 

They cherished the belief that they were at least as 
debonair and worthy of his attention, and accordingly had 
set their caps at him, and now asked their question. But 
all in vain. The milkmaid's fickleness in having two swains 
at once, and her elopement with the other, Dame Eliza- 
beth's frowns — after the event, — her son's absence at 
Oxford and his maturer judgment, were fatal to their 
ambitions. But Job was still more fatal to them when he 
looked at his marigolds. 

The question of Harold's marriage was certainly one 
that would exercise the country mind; for unless one 
of the before - mentioned red-cheeked maidens was the 
favoured nymph of his orisons, or some lady of high 
lineage shared his Oxford memories, there seemed little 
chance of his changing his condition as far as that remote 
district of Derbyshire was concerned. Ladies of quality 
were as rare as frosty days in August. Job had never 
married, and was unlikely to be, under the robust watch- 
fulness of Nelly Buckram, his maid-of-all-work, unless . 

So, too, was the Reverend Jeroboam Lovetext, the Vicar, 
a confirmed bachelor, and a formidable one in holiness 
and sobriety of life, and with no unmarried sisters nor 
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nieces about him. The nearest town was Derby itself, a 
score of miles to the south — where there were, perhaps, 
dames of high degree and gentle brides to be had. But it 
was believed, and with truth, that they had not spun their 
webs so far as Checkersthorpe. 

Though Master Job Grapplefee took this interest in the 
welfare of his young patron, it had no sort of romantic 
origin. Not that Job was entirely ignorant of the seductive 
powers of feminine charms ; for the sunny little fellow was 
quite as much an admirer of the flowers on Nelly's lips and 
cheeks as of those of his garden, as all the village knew. 
But, in this instance, his reasons tasted of earth. 

Let Job be justified ! Let us take a nearer view of the 
circumstances that led him to become a match-maker! 
He had, as will be seen, plenty of reason to justify him in 
seeking a way out of the difficulties besetting his client in 
a sentimental and worldly sense, albeit that the latter was 
just then the ' head and froot of his ofiending.' 

• • • • • • * • 

As may have been gathered, Checkersthorpe village lay 
nearly in the heart of Derbyshire, and unfavourably placed, 
it would seem, for marrying and giving in marriage. Its 
position was so secluded that until a traveller came to the 
brow of one of the surrounding hills, and saw the cluster 
of cottages by the parish church immediately at his feet, 
he would have deemed its adjacence impossible. Perhaps 
it was this very retirement that had led to the little part 
it had played in the political and social history of the 
county. One contributing reason was, no doubt, the 
existence of a vast moor, stretching away from it on two 
sides — the north and west, — which presented a formidable 
barrier to travellers unacquainted with landmarks and 
bridle-paths. 

To the south and east the country was hardly less wild, 
for here again formidable hills and virgin forests had to be 
encountered before the rolling landscapes of South Derby 
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and Leicestershire were reached. To the poetic eye, and 
to Harold's, the position of the village was full of charm j 
it was, indeed, singularly beautiful. 

The main street broadened out considerably, here and 
there, in that happy disregard of formality conspicuous in 
English villages ; and at one spot, where the church, the 
vicarage, and *The Jolly Smith' met together under a 
brotherhoodrof elms, there was a sufficiency of green, with 
its inevitable well, for the townsfolk to engage in those 
manly sports for which our country has always been 
famous. 

The most noticeable feature, however, was a pair of 
massive iron gates partly hidden by foliage. They were 
the entrance to Checkersthorpe House, the home of Harold 
Lincoln and his ancestors for many a past generation. 
Each of their panels was curiously wrought into sixty-four 
squares. Some saw in this a resemblance to a chess-board, 
and, furthermore, allusion to the name of the village ; 
checkers being the ancient appellation for the historic 
game of chess. This opinion was strengthened by the 
existence of the figure of a smith, holding a hammer, in 
the centre of each panel; the distinguishing feature of 
a knight's pawn in the Middle Ages. 

An explanation for these curious works of art was to be 
found in rumour, which alleged that in days long ago the 
Lincolns had made a living by hammering armour and 
horse-shoes at a forge hard by. A legend spoke of the 
prowess of an ancestral smith, who had tested his handi- 
work in defence of his liege lord, in one of the sanguinary 
battles of the Conquest, and who had had the honour of 
laying the foundation of his family's prosperity through his 
lord's gratitude. Whatever the truth of this, so prosperous 
had the Lincolns become that the name of their early bene- 
factor had ceased to be remembered, while reminders of 
muscle and forge-hammer were still to be seen in the grim 
old figures upon the gates, and in the family coat-of-arms. 
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which exhibited a blacksmith on a shield, quartered like a 
chessboard. 

A rather steep road past these gates led to the house, 
which lay half hidden by trees, the hill rising behind it 
precipitously to the north. 

To view it as the shades of evening were falling, and the 
glint of a fiery sun on its windows streamed away from 
under the overhanging firs, like the weird flames of torches, 
was to suggest the possibility of its being haunted. A deep, 
motionless piece of water, fed by a stream from the hill 
above, washed one side of the mansion, and was so con- 
stantly buried in gloom as to favour the imagination. Its 
romantic interest did not even stop here; for its great 
chimneys, mullioned windows, and frowning gables took the 
mind back to the days of England's Maiden Queen, the 
days of pageantry, adventure, and discovery, of bravely 
dressed courtiers, of laughter-loving dames, of art in gal- 
lantry and science in flattery — days when the sun must 
have shone with lustre surpassing a later age. 

So the Lincolns had thriven. But in the year 1624 they 
possessed in Harold Lincoln a representative who seemed 
likely, unless Job could help it, to be the last possessor of 
the family lands. Unfortunately for him, at the time of 
his father's death, a year or so before, it was discovered 
that heavy debts had been incurred, and no less heavy 
loans advanced on doubtful security. 

John Lincoln, the father, had been one of those loyal 
but short-sighted men, who would have welcomed King 
James to the throne by any personal sacrifice, even to the 
extent of placing their estates at his disposal, had it been 
necessary. This loyalty, in his case at least, was quite as 
innocent of ambition as it was extravagant ; but, unluckily, 
the moneyless King's supporters were only too glad of any 
excuse to obtain substantial loans, even on promises of 
repayment, which were never to be fulfilled. The good 
man could never refuse such appeals to his loyalty, nor 
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doubted that what James's Government were pleased to call 
Benevolences were as certain to be repaid as that harvest- 
time would come. He deemed his King's honour to be his 
ov^n, nor dreamt that he had had only to do with unscrupu- 
lous agents, through whose fingers the money filtered. 

The principal cause for anxiety was the discovery that 
a sum of one thousand pounds had been advanced by a 
certain man, the last person to whom John Lincoln would 
have turned had there not been a sudden necessity. This 
creditor was Sir Gilbert de Vaux, who had a residence 
in the neighbourhood. What particular circumstances had 
led to this transaction could not be ascertained, unless to 
liquidate other debts. A prolonged search through the 
papers of the deceased elicited the one fact that such pay- 
ment had been made to him, and an exorbitant interest 
paid for two or three years. For the first time in his life^ 
Job lost fiesh, much to his maid's alarm, and despite her 
cullises. 

On the occasion of this discovery it looked very serious 
for the fortunes of Checkersthorpe. Here was a large sum 
of money — large when the purchasing power of money in 
these times is remembered, — so large, in fact, as to repre- 
sent nearly the value of the estate, — ^apparently owing to 
the most covetous man in the world. Sir Gilbert de Vaux 
was not one to neglect reaping where he had sown, and 
the Lincolns possessed no evidence that this sum had ever 
been repaid him. 

They waited, each day expecting a demand for the restitu- 
tion of the money. Job grew thinner. Nelly made more 
cullises. But day after day passed. De Vaux was silent. 
It strengthened Harold and his mother's conviction that he 
was no creditor of theirs. They began again to breathe 
freely, though the anxiety df their position was lessened, not 
forgotten. 

In this state of uncertainty some months passed ; and 
Master Job Grapplefee began slowly to take an interest in 
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his food, and to rub his hands together once again with 
satisfaction after it. Every one rejoiced to see that smiles 
had taken repossession of his round Httle face. He was 
the oracle of the village, the sum-total of its learning, the 
law maker and giver of the parish, the guiding-star of all its 
enterprises, Westminster Hall and * Paul's Walk' personified. 
For him to suffer eclipse would have been no less than a 
parish disaster. 

How were the thousand-and-one questions of domestic 
economy, marital disputes, bickerings and wranglings, to 
be answered if Job were not? Where were the farmers 
to seek advice about tithes, Easter-offerings, and first-fruits, 
if not of Job ? Where were the Corydons to get letters 
written, and the Phillidas to get them read, if not by Job ? 
And who was to sit in judgment over wrestling-matches, 
throwing the quoit, and bouts at single-stick on the green, 
if not he ? 

Job and his cottage were much more interesting to the 
public than Jeroboam and his more commodious vicarage. 
People said the cottage under its apple-trees, on the 
opposite side of the green, which here tapered to a point, 
was kept in better order and more pleasant to the senses. 
Truly, it was always redolent of flowers and sweet herbs. 
Job liked his rushes to give out grateful odours of lavender, 
thyme, and rosemary ; and the happy little fellow rejoiced 
in his flowers. He must have them both in the house and 
without, that he might always smell them and watch them 
and tend them. He was truly English in this, and shared 
that love of flowers which seemed typical of the race three 
hundred years ago. 

• •••••• 

The same autumnal morning upon which Harold was 
observed to pass down the village street, and Job to smile 
benignly upon his marigolds, a particular conversation was 
held. It was, in many respects, similar to others that had 
been held before. Starting about some trivial matters of 
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law, it drifted, as was usually the case, to the one disquieting 
topic — Sir Gilbert's loan. 

Every time Job and his young patron met, this vexing 
matter was discussed in detail, and from so many points 
of view that now it had taken a conventional form of 
question, answer, and comment, with the regularity of 
morning prayer. On this particular occasion, however. 
Job started off at a tangent. He was full of his marigolds. 
He made an astounding suggestion. He seemed boiling 
over with such mystery that Harold imagined De Vaux 
had, at last, sent in his claim. But Job shook his head ; 
first sadly, as if there were something to be regretted ; then 
energetically, as if it didn't matter whether there were a debt 
at all ; and finally burst into a loud laugh. 

'It's equal to a jest at the Hospitium SatancB — in the 
vernacular, the Devil Tavern, Fleet Street ! ' he remarked, 
throwing himself back in his chair, the better to give vent 
to his feelings. 

'What is, my friend?' asked Harold, whose surprise 
equalled the other's agitation. 

Grapplefee regarded the young man's astonished counten- 
ance with so much mingled joy and self-conceit, and, 
moreover, began to pant with so much excitement, that 
Harold thought he must be unwell, and said so. But Job 
waved his hand in disapproval of such an idea ; and, after 
his breath had returned, and he had spat a good many 
times among the rushes, he resumed : 

'The whole thing is as clear as if we had quittance, 
defeasance, or any collateral security whatsoever. Had I 
been drawing of books and testaments, in my little third- 
floor room over against Whitefriars, I should not have 
hesitated a moment. Here, I can do naught but sniff my 
flowers, browse on capons, drink March-ale, and sleep. 
'Tis a parlous condition for a man to be in at my time 
o' life ! ' 

* But what would you have me do?' 
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The jocular little man looked round the room, saw that 
the door was closed^ set his wig firmly on his head, and 
then, facing his client, replied : 

* Take security ! ' 

But this not satisfying Harold, he added, with a wink, 
which involved both eyes and a distortion of the mouth : 

* Seize the wench ! ' 

His companion started back in amazement. 

Job winked again. He was at a loss to frame his true 
meaning in words, and so thought an expressive movement 
of the eye as definite as a judge's sentence. 

* Seize the wench 1 * he repeated. * It 's as good as a 
discharge in extenso of all moneys thou or thy father or 
thy father's father ever borrowed of Sir Gilbert de Vaux. 
Seize the wench ! ' 

*But Mistress Katherine de Vaux is unknown to me! 
And if she were not, she might wish to have nothing to do 
with me.' 

Grapplefee shook his head with all the obstinacy of his 
nature. The other's hesitation was like throwing doubt on 
his professional skill— rat least he took it to be so. 

*What! — she turn up her nose at a man of parts, of 
energy, and with a turn for sonneteering ! To her, young 
man, and be-rhyme her! Give her the poets! Cross 
opposition with couplets ! Ply her with distiches ! Humour 
her with a medley of metre ; and, in fine, break her, as 
thou wouldst a filly, and so bring her to stable.' 

Job had to stop for want of breath, else he would have 
continued his recommendations. But they did not appeal 
so forcibly to Harold as his legal adviser intended. 

*I never saw her,' he said dubiously. *I admit the 
soundness of the argument. But Mistress Kate may — 
may be old and ugly ' 

* Old and ugly ! ' repeated Job, leaning back to laugh. 
* Lord, Lord ! what doubt is here ! As if I had not lived 
in this world with my eyes open ! I never yet engrossed 
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but on fair skin, so, methinks, I am something learned in 
the matter ; besides, to take insufficient receipt for a sum 
of one thousand pounds I should be fool to advise. Old 
and ugly ! Listen to him ! * 

* But, still, I have never seen her,' was the sententious 
rejoinder. 'Until a short time ago I neither heard nor 
cared what relatives Sir Gilbert had. He is no favourite 
here ! ' 

'True, true, Master Harold,* returned Job, regaining 
composure ; * Sir Gilbert is not loved ! ' 

* Despised — hated ! ' 

* A better word ! I hate him myself, with reason 1 ' 
The little man ground his teeth together savagely. Old 

memories floated through his mind. He recalled events of 
his young manhood, in which De Vaux played a part little 
to his charity. 

* The brier bears the rose, notwithstanding ! ' he remarked, 
after a minute. 

'You have seen her, then?' 

Job employed one of his facial replies without words. 
Horizontal lines appeared about his mouth, and his eyelids 
gave signs of unwonted agitation. 

' That she should be his daughter seems as strange as to 
find pearl in oyster-shell,' he said. 

'You make exception to the daughter?' proposed the 
young man, a smile imperceptibly curling his lip. 

Job reflected, and scratched his chin. 

•I will go so far and say,' he said vicariously, 'that were 
she my daughter — even mine, mark you — I should suspect 
her mother.' 

Job coughed at the conclusion of his words in momentary 
confusion. He had not quite seen the personal drift of 
them until he had finished. 

' Such a case has little to recommend it from legal stand- 
point,' he added indifferently, 'Too hypothetical, me- 
thinks, to discuss.' 
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* The whole matter seems to be,' returned his companion, 
with amusement ' I fear I shall not have opportunity to see 
Mistress Katherine. Sir Gilbert is rarely at Kirkdale Abbey ! ' 

* What if they are there at this moment ! ' exclaimed Job, 
with a twinkle of the eyes. * What if you find her alone ! 
I have certain information that her father hourly expects 
to be called to London. They say King James hath an 
ague, and the best of monarchs is but mortal.' 

He regarded his client over his spectacles, making a great 
effort to appear serious, in which he was hardly successful. 

* Think of Kirkdale Abbey ! ' he added, as though offering 
a tempting bait * Think of Sir Gilbert's Leicestershire 
estates ! On my word, either one has more pasture than 
is to be found in this whole parish.' 

' Your knowledge, at least, seems exact both as to the 
lady and the estates,' observed Harold, checking a strong 
inclination to laugh. 

* Is it not my duty ? ' ejaculated the little lawyer. * Should 
I be doing well to marry thee to a barren moor like some 
of ours ? No ! I send thee to wed as pretty a property as 
any in the whole country, including Kirkdale Abbey, the 
Leicestershire estates ; with sac and soc, and every other 
liberty whatsoever appertaining. Know all about it! I 
should, for when I was at Paul's ' 

* You were going to speak of Mistress Katherine,' inter- 
posed the young man, alarmed lest Job should begin one 
of his interminable experiences. 

* In good sooth, yes, and in good sontes I trust we shall 
make a bargain about her ; for I never saw so beautiful a 
wench, not even when I went a-courting. To her, my lad ; 
you could not let her down the wind if you tried ; for she 
is thine for the asking.' 

* There could be no harm in my calling at the Abbey ! ' 
*A captious reply!' said Job, shaking his fist at him. 

* But I will abide the result ; for to see her is to turn the 
1US ad rem into ih& jus in r^.' 
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Harold paused in thought for a moment, revolving the 
proposition in his mind before definitely deciding. The 
warmth of his friend's persuasions had, to a certain extent, 
kindled his own curiosity. To see this maiden might be 
possible ; to prove her fair and virtuous, a welcome enter- 
prise; to marry her, an ambitious design, fraught with 
difficulties and dangers. Even so, let the last be what it 
might, or never achieved, the two first proposals were worth 
the gift of a day. 

* I will go, my friend ! ' he said, rising, while Job nodded 
approvingly. * I will see this gentle maiden, and prove 
whether your judgment of her cheek and eye is mine.' 

'Good! and I will abide the result!' exclaimed the 
lawyer, taking his hand. 



CHAPTER II 

' Madam, you have bereft me of all words, 
Only my blood speaks to you in my veins.' 

Merchant of Venice, 

KiRKDALE Abbey lay a few miles south of Checkersthorpe 
village. Harold's road first ascended a steep hill, until, at 
the summit, all vestiges of civilisation seemed to have been 
left behind. Turning round, he saw, towards the north, 
those wild features of Derbyshire moorlands and hill- 
crests, which contrasted strongly with the luxurious beauty 
of his beloved vale at his feet. Further and further away 
he could discern those rocky headlands of the Pennine 
chain, known as the High Peak, where there was so much 
to captivate a young poet's imagination ; mountains which 
Nature, in some past anger, seemed to have hurled there, 
and left, with beetling crags of limestone, jagged, scarred, 
and rent asunder, warrened by many an unexplored cavern, 
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coloured by many an age of tempest ; the memory of which, 
Time, with all the delicacy of his touch, the healing caress 
of foliage, moss, and lichen, and the laving of mountain 
stream, had only partly softened. 

He turned his horse's head to the south, and faced a less 
wild country. It was a marked change, for the hills became 
less abrupt ; and there appeared more opportunities for the 
husbandman to cultivate the soil. 

Again he had to descend into a valley, and the deeper 
he penetrated into it the more fertile became the scene. 
A stream, chafed by many an obstructing boulder and 
narrow defile, found a devious channel near the rider's path. 
Sometimes it was lost to view, but heard in its struggles to 
reach the valley ; and once or twice crossed the rough road 
he was pursuing. At last, however, the handsome young 
horseman reached the comparative level of the valley, and 
was able to put spurs to his steed. 

The sun was high in the heavens by the time Kirkdale 
Abbey was reached. At the first view of it Harold pulled 
up to take a preliminary survey. Pleasure as a mere 
traveller, to one but little accustomed to the sight, may 
have had something to do with this ; but the chief reason 
was a nervous indecision how he was to present himself to 
its inhabitants. 

The Abbey had formerly been the home of a fraternity 
of Benedictine monks; but at the dissolution of the monas- 
teries had passed, by the King's gift, into the hands of 
one of his nobles. The representative of this family, early 
in James the First's reign, had been conveniently attainted 
of treason ; and as the King at the time took interest in 
the welfare of young Gilbert de Vaux, whose handsome 
person, many accomplishments, and great ability in using 
them, rendered him a favoured suitor, the confiscated estates 
were conferred on him, forthwith, with a baronetcy. Such 
had been the rapid rise of this man ; and as he had the 
good sense to make interest with those whose share of 
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the King's favour was greater than his own, he at the same 
time basked in the light they reflected, and continually 
added to his wealth and position. 

Harold thought of these things as he stood watching the 
mansion. He remembered having seen this courtier once 
some years ago, and had been anything but favourably 
impressed with his appearance. Slight as had been the 
acquaintance, he recollected the erect form, the long thin 
face, the intensely black eyes, which seemed to bum as 
they met his own, and so restless that they always 
appeared to be looking for what never could be found, 
or were seeking some advantage in things which the usual 
run of people would neglect. He felt half inclined to turn 
back, and leave his quest to some other knight-errant; 
but, on reflection, chid himself for being a coward at only 
a man's appearance, and again urged his horse towards 
the Abbey. 

Dismounting at the gatehouse, the doors of which were 
of oak studded with nails — silent premonitors, he thought, 
of bad fortune for him who should be unwelcome, — he 
raised the latch, and, leading his horse through, found him- 
self in what had once been, perhaps, a burial-ground. 
He was led to this conjecture, despite the thick growth 
of fruit-trees and the turf on the ground, because here and 
there part of a stone slab was visible. 

It was a quiet spot. The slumberous stillness of genera- 
tions of monks lying beneath the sward, and, perhaps, of 
laymen from the village hard by, seemed to haunt the 
place. Once or twice, though, he believed he heard 
laughter ; but it only increased the feeling of deep repose. 

Thinking it would be better for him to approach the 
house on foot, he led his horse to a spot where the grass 
was greenest, and absent-mindedly tethered him to an 
apple-tree. With a whinny of satisfaction, the intelligent 
animal at once saw his opportunity, and began, forthwith^ 
to gather the apples with which the tree was loaded. His 
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master broke into a laugh, and stroking the soft nose, 
which the horse rubbed pleadingly against him, exclaimed : 

•Wouldst thou be an Abbot too? Has the spirit of the 
fat old monks descended to thee, Basilicon, that thou 
shouldst choose delicates instead of wholesome grass? 
Come ! they will rise from the ground for thy thievery. 
Come ! * 

Basilicon — who had been called so by Harold's father, 
out of respect for King James's book of the same name — 
only answered him by kissing his hand in the manner of 
horses, and would have suffered himself to be led away, 
had not an unexpected friend come to his rescue. 

* If Basilicon prefers the Abbot's pippins, why should he 
not have them?' asked a silvery voice from among the 
apple-trees. 

Harold turned at the unexpected sounds, and a quick 
blush overspread his face. He instantly removed his hat, 
and bowed with the elegance of manner which seemed to 
govern all his movements ; for he saw that the speaker was 
a very handsome young woman. He divined at once that 
she was the daughter of Sir Gilbert de Vaux. He did not, 
indeed he could not, reply to her question. Her sudden 
appearance had disturbed his presence of mind ; and when 
he perceived the exquisite beauty of her face, and the 
almost queenly grace of her movements, he became spell- 
bound. Job Grapplefee was right : the jus ad rem seemed 
likely to become the/^j in re, 

Katherine saw the agitation of the visitor, and like all 
handsome women, who are most gratified when conscious 
that their charms have elicited tribute, laughed with good- 
natured indifference, as though expecting no answer. 

* Basilicon has good judgment,' she continued, patting 
the horse's neck, who, aware of her support, was quietly 
munching the apples again with evident relish. 'These 
pippins are the best in the orchard.' 

* I am ashamed of this intrusion,' said Lincoln, recovering 

6 
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himself at last. ' But I am more ashamed that my horse 
should be stealing the apples.' 

Katherine laughed merrily : 

•Truly, an indictable offence; but Basilicon knows it 
not. He might well be taken up before justices, like the 
pig of notorious memory ; and certes he does his best to 
hang for no little matter, for he has cleared the branch, 
apples, leaves, and all.' 

Harold joined in the girPs merriment. Her happy laugh 
was catching. 

•Were you going to the Abbey to see Sir Gilbert?' she 
inquired, after a moment, looking at him with a penetrating 
glance. 

Lincoln's eyes fell beneath it. Not until that moment 
had he felt the effects of a woman's eyes such as then met 
his. They seemed to speak of a passionate nature that lay 
beneath the dignity of her bearing. He felt it was some- 
thing akin to the spirit of religious enthusiasm ; and that 
to arouse her feelings would be to penetrate deep into her 
woman's nature, which could never be governed by the 
little things of life. But these were thoughts of an instant, 
for he replied to her inquiry : 

* I was about to seek Sir Gilbert ! I am Harold Lincoln 
of Checkersthorpe.' 

The girl showed no surprise at the latter announcement. 
She had guessed it. Even had it not been so, familiarity 
with the usages of society would have enabled her to 
conceal her curiosity or surprise. 

' My father will be glad to meet one he has long desired 
to know,' she observed. * We will go to him. But I must 
first find the maidens.' 

She led the way among the sun-lit apple-trees, towards a 
part of the orchard whence came the sound of voices. 

*We are busy with the apples,' she explained, pointing 
to the heavily-laden branches. ' It would never do for us 
not to pluck what the good old monks planted.' 
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* Hardly for other than holy mouths,' suggested Harold ; 
'unless — unless they could have foreseen who was to gather 
them to-day.' 

Katherine*s eyes went to his face again, half interroga- 
tively, half in amusement. 

* Your flattery came so close at heels of your admonition, 
that, methinks, I hardly know whether to hang my head for 
the one or curtsey for the other.' 

*Let your memory be short for the first,' he replied 
playfully. 

* At least, I shall not have to go to Court for flattery/ she 
rejoined. 

She came to a standstill while speakings and regarded 
him with perfect self-composure, indeed not without 
veiled derision. There was a strange mingling of gaiety 
and despondency in her manner which was inexplicable. 
It was beyond the ordinary methods of character-analysis. 
But the very liberty of her movements, and, now, of 
her silence, was, at least, eloquent of a deep, thoughtful 
mind, one that might be haughty by nature and self-reliant 
by circumstances, but that, at any rate, sought to reach the 
motives of others. 

' I hate flattery ! ' she said at last, quickly, almost with 
loathing. ' I have had so much of it in the world. Men 
come to me, as thou hast to-day, with ready phrases conned 
to the least syllable, thinking that women's hearts are thus 
won. Are women fit only for silken words ? to be played 
with as a fair doll ? or, like a tennis-ball, to be mauled by 
every hand that comes along? Master Lincoln, I have seen 
much of Courts. I have met gallants of all types, from 
a King's favourite to a city pastry-cook, who dons a satin 
doublet and sword, and drops money in the kennel, that 
he may pass as a man of fashion ; but every one is equal in 
one thing — flattery ! ' 

She broke off" with an upward wave of her hand, as though 
dismissing the subject, at the same time laughing at her own 
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vehemence. Harold seemed to detect in it a trace of scorn 
and bitterness ; indeed, she gave him a momentary insight 
into the fierce independence of her character. He knew it 
by the passion in her voice ; or, had that been wanting, by 
the deep colour in her cheek, the flashing earnestness of 
her dark eyes. But her mood changed ere he had time to 
dwell upon the thought. 

*Was not that a good speech?' she asked, with her 
previous animation. 'I have it pat! It belongs to a 
Christmas masque ! ' 

*I fear, notwithstanding, you dub me flatterer!' he 
said. 

* You showed proficiency.' 

* But you spoke of the studied art ! ' 

* I have reason to despise it.' 
*Then your words were not for me.' 

* Wherefore ? ' 

* Mine were not studied.' 

He bowed with the grace of one of her own courtiers. 
His stubborn gallantry, born of the light-heartedness of the 
moment, gave the girl much amusement. 

* Yours is arch flattery,' she said, with a laugh ; * the very 
keystone of the arch too.' 

* Learnt of the field-daisies, madam, or some Robin 
Goodfellow.' 

* I fear me, my well-turned speech was like rose in desert, 
or pippins to buried monks. But come ! the maidens will 
forget the use of their fingers if we tarry here disputing.' 

They walked slowly towards two or three young women 
they could see in the distance under the trees. But 
Katherine did not allow the conversation to flag. The 
amusement of the moment dominated her mind, thought- 
lessly perhaps, at the hazard of future regrets. Her spirit 
was ever seeking to ascend the shaft of sunlight which then 
beat upon her like a Jacob's ladder, forgetful of the clouds 
that might eclipse it. 
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'My father will be glad to know Master John Lincoln's 
son,' she said; * though he is, indeed, not unknown.' 

He looked up at her inquiringly. 

' I mean,' she added, with an amused glance at him, ' his 
career at Oxford. The chords of a poet's lyre sometimes 
sound at a distance.' 

He flushed with pleasure. It was a happy moment the 
hearing that an echo of his lays had reached so beautiful 
an auditor. But it surprised him not a little; for his 
poems were not published, and had only passed in 
manuscript from hand to hand of a few admirers. 

* Where now your censure of flattery ? ' he asked gaily. 
She flashed a laughing glance at him. 

* Did I not say that I was acting a part ? ' 

They had now reached the spot where the girls were 
picking apples. One bright-eyed maiden was up a ladder, 
and two others, no less graceful, held out the skirts of their 
dresses to catch the fruit she threw to them. It made a 
pretty picture ; for the exertion had painted their cheeks 
with the brilliancy of the apples they were gathering, and 
the ruddy patches of colour of the baskets of fruit, which 
stood ready to be taken to the cider-mill or apple-room, 
vied with the gayness of their apparel. 

Katherine gave some directions as to the disposal of the 
fruit, and then led the way towards the house. She 
appeared to have noted the admiration in her companion's 
face as he watched the orchard scene. A trace of jealousy 
may have been in her voice when she next spoke. She 
liked, perhaps, to receive all such attention herself. It was 
but natural in one that had had the fashionable world at 
her feet. 

* It is a healthy life, this of the country,' she said 
carelessly. * I was picking apples myself when I caught 
sight of Basilicon.' 

She looked back at the ladder and the fruit, as if she 
wished she had been doing the same as the girls when he 
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came up, that he might have seen her too with a blush on 
her cheeks. And then she turned away with a laugh. 

Harold followed her in wondering admiration. His life 
had afforded him few glimpses of woman's beauty. He 
had drawn Nearly all his conception of it from poet's line, 
from those artless examples to be found in Imogen, Isabella, 
Una, Dorothea. But they seemed to him now meaningless 
beside this girl. 

Looking at her, he half imagined there must be Southern 
blood in her veins. Her skin was dazzlingly fair, the more 
noticeable for the blackness of her hair and eyes. The 
last had a power of expression which constantly changed. 
During the short time he had been with her, they had 
flashed with the impetuosity of suddenly roused impulses, 
and, the next instant, had become dreamy in their subdued 
lights, and then, again, overflowing with high spirits. 
He thought he could perceive in it that impressionable 
temperament of the South, familiar to him in the contes of 
Italy. She was past girlhood ; but he was unwilling to 
believe that she could be much older than twenty years. 
Even had she been so there was no attempt at disguise. 
The apparent negligence of her dress, her clinging skirts, 
her low-cut bodice, albeit that they were only of some 
inexpensive material, served rather as a foil to her perfect 
loveliness. Her only ornament was a large diamond, which 
sparkled at her bosom, but could well have been spared. 
Such were Lincoln's observations as he followed her through 
the orchard. 

She conducted him to a postern, which led into what 
had formerly been the Abbot's private house. But how 
changed was it all now 1 Groined ceilings, Gothic arched 
doorways, and niches here and there for holy water or 
images, looked down upon brilliant-hued carpets on tables 
and floors, costly furniture of English and foreign make, 
Venetian glass and china, and silver plate. Tapestry 
covered the walls, and helped to banish from the mind the 
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picture of a stout, sleep-loving old Abbot, whose masses 
were washed down with the best of Rhenish, and whose 
fasts enabled him to do justice to a * hart of greece * or a 
present of oysters. 

Katherine led her guest into a large room, which may 
have been where the Abbot was accustomed to prepare 
himself for the too-constantly recurring fast-days. It was 
a cheerful apartment, and rendered not less so by blazing 
logs on the hearth, despite the fact that a bright October 
sun was shining. 

As they entered, a servant in livery came forward to 
meet them, and handed his young mistress a folded paper. 
With a shade of surprise in her face, she took it and read 
the contents. 

* This is a disappointment for us both, Master Lincoln,* 
she said, turning to where he stood. ' My father is from 
home. A post arrived with an urgent message from 
Leicestershire an hour since, and he could not stay — not 
even to say farewell to me ! ' 

* It is a double disappointment for me,' rejoined Harold 
regretfully; *for I not only cannot see Sir Gilbert, but it 
terminates my visit to you.' 

He approached her to take his leave. 

* Because my father is absent is no reason why you should 
go so suddenly,' she replied gaily. * If you depart now, I 
shall think you but a poor knight to leave a forlorn damsel 
in distress.' 

«But ^ He hesitated. He could not explain what 

she evidently wished not to understand. 

'But has killed many a man ! ' she laughed, enjoying his 
hesitation, * and. has crushed many a woman. You are not 
going to desert me so soon. Think of this ! I have spent 
a whole month here alon^, and, save for a short interval 
when my father came, with no one to say sensible word. 
I cannot lose such an opportunity. — Have you dined ? * 

She pointed to the table, which was laid for a meal 
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'But me no buts! There creeps out that cruel little 
word again. I will not be so merciless to you as to 
despatch you over the hills without so much as a taste of a 
kissing-comfit.^ I prithee sit down, and you shall go after ! ' 

* But my horse ! * 

*Poor Basiliconl' exclaimed the light-hearted young 
woman. ' If he has not already made a meal on pippins, 
he shall have the best horse-meat at the Abbey.* 

She gave directions to the servant to see to Harold's 
four-footed friend and to bring in the dinner, and then 
again pressed her guest to be seated. 

Nothing loth, he sat down at the table by the vivacious 
Katherine, never more happy in his life, and rejoicing at 
the delightful freedom with which she had broken down 
all barriers between them. It was a novel experience, 
and brought a glow of satisfaction to his face. It is likely 
that the fashionable Katherine herself found an unexpected 
pleasure in meeting her handsome guest, for she laid under 
tribute the accomplishments of a well-informed mind to 
entertain him ; certain it is, that that meal was one of the 
happiest they ever toot 



CHAPTER III 

' I pray you, tarry : pause a day or two. 

Before you hazard ; for, in choosing wrong, 

I lose your company : therefore, forbear a while : 

There 's something tells me (but it is not love), 

I would not lose you.' 

The Merchant of Venice^ 

The sun was tnrowing slanting rays across the room when 
Harold rose to leave. He was in no hurry to depart, nor 

^ A scented sugar-plum. 
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had ICatherine suggested it; but he felt he could not put 
her frankness to too great a test. Many a gallant of the 
time would have outstayed a welcome ; but he was not of 
the number, having been brought up by a mother whose 
precision and decorum in all matters were beyond question. 

KLatherine also rose. She perceived his motive, and did 
not press him to stay. She may have recognised all along 
the unusual course of events ; and it was not unlikely her 
gay spirits had stepped between her and the unwelcome 
conviction. Even now she wished to postpone a hearing 
as long as possible. 

' I will bid a servant take Basilicon up the hill/ she said, 
'and I will show you a path through the wood.' 

He hesitated to accept her offer — a refusal was, indeed, 
on his lips. A blush coloured the girl's cheeks at his un 
expressed motive ; but still she was not to be diverted from 
her purpose. 

' In sooth, perhaps, a headstrong proposal for a girl to 
make,' she said. * But Marian shall bear us company ! ' 

This being an arrangement he could not object to, he 
accepted the offer at once ; and Katherine hastened from 
the room to fetch her maid and a cloak. A moment later 
she returned with one of the damsels he had seen in the 
orchard, and then led the way into the sunlight 

Having left the precincts of the Abbey, she took a path 
leading towards *a rapidly flowing stream, which they 
followed in the direction of its source. The ground was 
very uneven, and often closely hedged in by elder bushes, 
now loaded with purple berries, and by brier and haw- 
thorn, while overhead the branches of ash and birch bent 
down in a wild beauty. But at every step they ascended 
higher and higher up the valley. At one place Katherine 
paused and turned round. 

* From here we take leave of the Abbey,* she remarked. 
* See, it is kissed by the sun's farewell beams 1 * 

The level rays of the sun showed red upon the distant 
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monastery. The old walls of the ruined church, the frater, 
dormitories, and other monkish buildings, stood out from 
the masses of tinted foliage behind, with a soft, warm glow, 
at the lower end of a long, broken vista of trees clothing 
the valley through which they had come. The stillness of 
leaf, the colour in the picture, the song of bird and stream, 
the association of the two friends, each experiencing the 
novelty of the other's presence, had an irresistible charm 
for both. In the girl, at least, it naturally found outward 
expression. But her words took a softer tone than usual, her 
features a subtler beauty, unbeknown to herself perhaps, 
but engraving themselves deeply in her companion's heart. 

The path turned abruptly towards a narrow gorge, 
through which the stream found an impeded channel. A 
plank across it led them to the other side, as it were, 
against the cliff itself; a short distance further, the gorge 
widened out suddenly, giving the eye a prospect of the 
open country beyond. 

Such a spot had evidently not been without its attrac- 
tions in other days, for in one place there stood the ruins 
of an anchorite's cell. It was a small stone building with- 
out door and roof, but its walls were of such thickness that 
they had resisted the attacks of time and tempest. 

* This is the spot where I am to be found when I am 
melancholy,' observed Katherine in jest. *Here, were I 
poet, I should come to muse — alone ! * 

* I would I could understand you 1 * exclaimed Lincoln. 
A merry laugh broke from her. 

* The greatest of all bards is dead ! ' she replied. 

* You would have baffled even him.' 

*No, no,' returned the girl, with a sigh. *He would 
have seen the motives of my heart. He would have seen 
all that beats here — sigh, throb, hope, fear, — and, seeing, he 
would have known what caused them, the attempt to over- 
come, how weak our power to combat all we would, how 
strong our enemies. But I speak in riddles ! ' she went on, 
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changing her manner with an eflfort, * even if I were to say 
that he would have seen the motives that move your 
heart' 

For a moment he half believed that her father's loan 
was uppermost in her mind, that she saw the reason of 
his visit. 

'Then mine have been laid bare to you?' he said, a 
little abashed. 

A slight colour tinged her face. Perhaps it was as he 
said, or perhaps other thoughts were in her mind. It was 
a difficult decision to form, but it was one of great import- 
ance to him at that time. 

* I have been in the world too long not to read some 
characters,' she replied; *but even a long acquaintance 
with the human heart may lead to error.' She sighed 
deeply, and turned away. 

The thought her words had suggested grew painful to 
him. He felt for the first time the unworthiness of his 
position. Until that moment he had forgotten the motive 
of his visit. This girl had evidently seen it from the first. 
He deserved her bitterest scorn, but, instead; she had 
shown herself his friend. He had come to steal her heart 
for the sake of money, but, instead, had lost his own. 
Had she led him on that she might laugh in his face? 
Her sigh disproved it. Its pathos touched him to the 
quick. Could she hesitate to give the punishment he 
deserved, dismiss him to a banishment, with only the 
remembrance of that happy day to cheer him ? His heart 
beat quickly with hope. 

* I am unworthy of your friendship,' he stammered. * I 
came for a different purpose from seeming courtesy. I 
came unbidden, almost a spy ; and instead of being dis- 
missed, as I deserved, you have treated me as a friend. 
But, believe me, from the moment when I first saw you 
under the apple-trees I forgot the reason of my coming.' 

* The reason of your coming ! What reason ? ' 
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He prevaricated. He could not tell her to her face the 
mercenary nature of Grapplefee's proposal 

* To speak to your father about a debt owing to him by 
mine.' 

* What debt ? ' she demanded, with amused curiosity. 

* A debt of one thousand pounds.' 

* You should have spoken to me,' she responded, with a 
bright laugh. * That debt was paid.* 

' Paid ! * he exclaimed joyfully. 

* Several years ago, in London.' 

He looked at her for certainty. The news seemed 
too good to be true. Despite the deepening shadows of 
the place, she noted his incredulous expression, and 
went on : 

* I remember the occasion. Your father wrote my father 
and handed to him certain moneys he had that day 
received from the King's exchequer.* 

* How can that be ? We never heard of it ! * 

* I saw the gold ! * 

Her words were like buoy to drowning man. Through 
his brain whirled the thought that she could not have 
guessed the true motive of his visit. Had the money still 
been owing he would not have cared, so that she did not 
despise him. 

•And so you thought the money owing?* she asked, 

* and came ^ 

* To arrange for payment,* he said desperately. 

* I am glad we spoke of this,* she replied, *for it looks as 
though you were " cabined, cribbed, confined, bound in to 
saucy doubts and fears."* 

* I have no proof of its payment,* he said, endeavouring 
to redeem his character in his own eyes. ' Should you be 
mistaken * 

* I am not mistaken ! * she interposed quickly. 

* Yet, should it be found owing,' he went on impetuously, 

* that the money you speak of was for some other purpose, 
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the thousand pounds await Sir Gilbert — they shall be paid 
him!' 

He spoke firmly. His manner was of one who would da 
what he said at any cost. He felt it not only a duty to 
himself to speak thus, but to the girl herself — to prove that 
he was worthy of her friendship. 

In the thickening gloom the expression of a countenance 
was not easily discernible, but Katherine's eyes were fixed 
upon his. She put her hand on his arm. The touch 
thrilled him. 

* You are an honourable man,' she said gravely. * Were 
all men like you, debts would want no seeking.' 

' Alas, madam ! some debts can never be repaid, some 
loans can never be recalled. I came to-day thinking I 
owed a debt, but I go with a mortgage on my heart. May 
— may I redeem it ? ' 

*Why should you wish to?' she asked, taking to her 
gaiety. * A gift once given should not be reclaimed.' 

' You mean ' 

* That I have made a friend ! ' 

He caught her hand in his own ; and the gloom quite 
hid them from her maid, who stood musing over her own 
love-affairs. 

* More — more than a friend ! Say more than a friend ! ^ 
She shook her head, and gently withdrew her hand. 

' Wait till to-morrow I ' 

* A month — a year — any time ! ' 

* Wait till you have asked your heart ! ' 

' It speaks unprompted. I am ignorant of Courts ! ' 

* It may be a sudden wish quickly burnt out ! He who 
loves me must have to give his heart, his thoughts, his life ! ' 

* They are thine already, and for ever I ' 

* These have been said to me before,' she rejoined, with 
almost a laugh. 

•But not with what I feel,' he replied fervently, *not 
from the heart I You tell me you know the Court The 
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lovers you have met there are practised in their art. I will 
stand the comparison. My love will outlast theirs. I ask 
no more than a chance to prove it, and to win thee.' 

ELatherine did not reply, and for a moment they stood 
silently together. His hand sought hers again, but this 
time she did not withdraw it. Could he have seen her half- 
averted face, he would have noted that the tears trembled 
in her eyes. 

* We have had a happy day together,* she said at last, 

* and you would have us repeat it. But the sun never 
shines twice alike upon the same scene, nor is the scene 
ever the same again. So will it be with us. All that now 
seems so full of radiance will have its cloud to-morrow.' 

* Do not forbid me ! ' he pleaded. 
Katherine sighed. All her gaiety had vanished. 

* I cannot forbid you the rights of friendship,' she replied, 

* though there is something at my heart that bids me do so 
for my — for your sake.' 

' What should that be ? ' 

* I know not,' she said, almost fiercely. * Why should a 
woman's fears always be at heel, like her shadow, to make 
her a coward?' 

* Give me the right to take them on my shoulders ! ' 

* You would find them heavy,' she said. ' No, my friend ; 
if ever the time should arrive that I consent to be thy wife, 
I will come to thee without tear, or sigh, or regret — But we 
must part ! ' 

She pointed to a path leading down the hill : 

' That is your way ! You will find Basilicon on the road 
fifty yards below ! ' 

•But say when I may come again?' he asked, feeling 
that his hopes had 'shrunk to this little measure' that they 
might never meet again. 

*I cannot tell,' she replied. *In three days I go to 
Leicestershire, and thence to London.' 

His heart sank at the news. 
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* And your return ? ' 

' After the winter,* she responded quietly. 
She noted his dejection. 

* Some day, perhaps, I shall come to you I Until then ' 
— she laughed lightly — * you shall write poems inspired by 
mel* 

* And you ? * 

* I go to dream of this happy day ! ' 

' Perhaps I shall be able to visit London,' he suggested. 
Katherine shook her head. 

* Think not of it, for we could see but little of each 
other.' 

' That — that is it, Katherine ! while I am thinking of you, 
your gay friends will be assisting you to forget.' 

' I shall never forget ! ' she laughed, and then, with a 
sudden impulse which made his heart beat with a wild 
happiness, she kissed his face, and tripped away into the 
shadows of the gorge. 

In that silent farewell he felt he should see her again, and 
that his love would prosper. He heard her join her maid, 
and listened to them descending the gorge ; and when he 
could recognise the sound no more, turned slowly away to 
find Basilicon. 



CHAPTER IV 

' This would make a man a man of salt, 

To use his eyes for garden water-pots. 

Ay, and laying autumn's dust' 

King Lear. 

Master Job Grapplefee was in his garden soon after 
sunrise, the day following Harold's visit to Kirkdale Abbey. 
That he was in a state of extreme nervousness Nelly was 
quite certain of, for he had given her a kiss, which he 
never did unless he was excited. 
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Even his hollyhocks, his Canterbury-bells, and his honey- 
suckles were unable to engage his attention ; for he went 
to his gate once or twice, and looked up the village street 
in the direction of Checkersthorpe House, which was just 
visible in the distance. He evidently expected a visitor. 

As often as he returned to his rake and spade, he tried 
to hum to himself fragments of songs ; and when he found 
his voice quaver on the higher notes, he tried an octave 
below; and finding that equally impossible, filled out the 
verse with a laugh, which might have been taken for the 
sound of a hen cackling at the safe delivery of an egg. 

•The lad will come anon! Gaudeamus igitur — Ay, a 
song will help us ! 

** When all is done and said, 

In the end thus shall you find," 

— ^the note was false, damnably false — God forgive me ! 

*' When all is done and said, 

In the end thus shall you find, 
He most of aU doth bathe in bliss 
That hath a quiet mind." 

A pretty song had I less stomach and age ; but what is 
lost in locks and youth is gained in flesh and years. 
Truly Nature wastes two ways, for she wastes at the brow 
that she may provide for the waist below. How do you 
take that, William ? ' he asked, addressing some flowers of 
the name, as was frequently his habit. 'How take you 
that? Does my Sweet William smile? Then here's 
again 1 

*' And clear from worldly cares 
To deem can be content. 
The sweetest time in all his life 
In thinking to be spent." ^ 

But where is this lover, this youth, who must by this be 
wan and pale with love?' 

^ By Thomas I-9rd Vaux, 1576. 
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He ambled to the gate again, and a glad smile took 
possession of his face, for he saw Harold hurrying down 
the street. 

'A good morning towards!' he exclaimed, as he took 
the young man's hand. * Summer is loth to depart. But 
I promise you saw it not; other thoughts were in your 
mind, Master Lincoln, or make a carbonised steak o' me ! ' 

'You are right, I was thinking — I have cause! Shall 
we enter?' 

*Step into my parlour and welcome ! ' replied the lawyer, 
leading the way. 'Nelly shall fill the black-jacks with 
Derby ale, and thou shalt tell me how you have sped.' 

He ushered his guest into his small but cosy sanctum, 
bidding the buxom Nelly, whom he chucked paternally 
under the chin in his agitation, to fetch up the best ale in 
the house ; and then, drawing a couple of chairs before the 
fire, invited Harold to be seated. 

* You went ? ' he asked, plunging at once in medias res, 
*I heard Basilicon's feet late last night on the road — late! ' 

He coughed significantly, and winked over the lip of his 
jack. 

* Yes ; I spent the day at the Abbey.' 

* Good ! — and Mistress Kate ? ' 

* I saw her.' 

'Good again ! — and — and Sir Gilbert?' 

* He had gone to Leicestershire ! ' 

* Excellent good ! My own desire, and of course thy 
own. And then ' 

There was mischief in Harold's eyes, and his lips 
quivered with amusement. 

* I said I would pay the thousand pounds if required.' 
If Harold had taken harquebuss and charged it to the 

mouth, and then had presented it at the breast of Master 
Job Grapplefee, he could not have startled him more. 
The latter was just on the point of applying his black-jack 
to his lips when his guest delivered his broadside. Its 

C 
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cfTect was nearly to suffocate Job. He literally gasped for 
breath ; and the slight quantity of ale he had drawn into 
his mouth going the wrong way, caused him to splutter 
and choke until the tears fell plenteously down his cheeks. 
Lincoln was inclined to laugh at the absurd spectacle 
he made ; but when he perceived the real distress of his 
old friend, he happily refrained in time. Indeed, he got 
a little anxious ; nor was he the only one alarmed for his 
safety ; for the excessive amount of gurgling, hacking, and 
bellowing, which Master Grapplefee emitted, so frightened 
Nelly in the kitchen, that she rushed in, unconsciously 
clutching in one hand a sucking-pig she had been oiling to 
roast for dinner. She no sooner saw what was the matter, 
than she began to belabour her master on the back with 
her disengaged hand, and with no little good-will. This 
vigorous treatment seemed to have the desired effect. 
Whether the energy of her application acted as a counter- 
irritant cannot be said, but in a very short time the patient 
lay back in his chair, quiet but panting. 

* God his sake ! what a house-a-fire was yours, master ! ' 
she exclaimed. *It brought icicles to my back! Now 
don't ye do't again, or the sucking-pig will squeal for 
company. Say you '11 not do 't again ! ' 

* I '11 try not, Nelly ; that I promise,* gasped her master. 
* But whether or not depends on my visitor.' 

*I will give no cause,* his client hastened to declare, 
with due assurances of contrition for his previous want of 
thought. 

*Then, Nelly, thou mayest take the pig to the fire, for 
I will not do it again,' observed Job, with much firmness 
when he thought of the remedy; *I will not do it again, I 
promise thee.' 

Reassured on this point, and giving h^r master one final 
application of the palm of her hand as a warning, she 
departed with her pig. 

* Marry come up ! ' exclaimed the lawyer, after regaining 
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sufficient composure, * but thou mightest have impatronised 
my house, run me into next week, and eaten the pig, your 
news startled me so. I trust thou hast in reserve some- 
thing with which to season me again, for now I am warped 
out of all shape.' 

' I think so,' replied the young man, with a laugh. 

* It is a match, then ? — or naught can right me or you 
either.' 

Harold nodded. 

*I trust Mistress Katherine will be my wife — she has not 
refused ! ' 

Job struck the table with the flat of his hand : 

'Refused! Cocks-passion! an she had refused, she 
would have proved no woman, say I. It would have been 
flat libel on your person. But the thousand pounds I I 
am sorry you mentioned them, having the wench.' 

His guest flushed. It was now a sore subject with him. 

* We must not speak of that,' he said quickly. * I saw not 
the meanness of my conduct when I listened to your advice.' 

'Meanness! I trow 'twas a brilliant and a judicious 
piece of work. Didst regret having gone ? ' 

* No ! But the motive that led me to Kirkdale Abbey.' 

* Forget it, man, and think of the return home ; with the 
knowledge that a beautiful young woman was thine. Think 
of that, and thank fortune and Job Grapplefee for showing 
thee where to go a-courting.' 

Lincoln took his hand, and pressed it warmly. 

* I do, old friend, I shall never forget it.* 

Job chuckled to himself, and emptied his black-jack 
with unalloyed satisfaction. A little professional pride 
still lingered about him. 

'But these thousand pounds !' he said, pursing his lips; 
'I like not this running into the lion's mouth. Had I 
been in thy shoes, I would have spoken of nothing but 
hearts, valentines, bride-favours, laces, kisses, babies in 
eyes^ posies, rings, and all other the parts, parcels of 01 
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belonging to the taking of women in lawful marriage. If 
I spoke of this loan, it would be only after the lady and 
her portion were mine. Dost take me ? ' 

* Had you been in my shoes, Master Grapplefee,* 
laughed the other, 'and speaking to a beautiful, trusting 
woman, you would have felt that you merited a hound's 
whipping for the meanness that carried you to her. You 
would have done what I did — made full amends, by 
speaking without reserve, and been willing to make any 
sacrifice to seem worthy of her friendship.' 

But his arguments fell flat upon Job's ear. He only 
shook his head. 

* I should still have abided my time,' he insisted. * Sup- 
pose you do not marry her, for any reason ? ' 

* I should trust her.* 

* Suppose she speaks of this loan to her father ? ' 

* I will yet trust her.' 

*Ah, my young friend, know'st thou not ^^varium et 
mutdbile semper fxmina^*^ woman is ever a changeful thing?' 

*I will trust my Kate. You know her not, else you 
would see truth in her eyes.' 

Job shrugged his shoulders. 

* Heaven grant so indeed ! There must be much truth 
in a woman's eyes to be worth a thousand pounds ; but I 
have said ! ' 

He gave a savage lunge at the logs with the heel of his 
boot. The fact that Harold had referred to the loan 
troubled him mightily. It was more than impolitic. He 
could not be supposed, at sixty years or better, to appreciate 
the chivalrous motives of an ardent lover. He only saw 
that it was an indiscretion, which, as a lawyer, no human 
exigence could palliate. 

' 'Tis a good thing and a blessed that in this case like 
father unlike daughter,' he observed at last, in a calmer 
frame of mind. 

* So unlike,' returned the lover, * that I can but wonder 
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at it. I saw Sir Gilbert once ; but that Katherine should 
be his daughter, so majestic in her beauty, where he is so 
cadaverous and forbidding; so frank and open in her 
manner, where he is so subtle and reserved — that they 
should be daughter and father is a marvel. I might well 
say with the poet, " She in beauty, education, blood, holds 
hand with any princess of the world." ' 

*And he,' stammered Job, not to be outdone in the 
matter of quotations, and getting somewhat mixed in his 
metaphors, * "A Spartan dog, a pernicious caitiff, more fell 
than hunger, thirst, rheums, plagues, and bad weather, and 
an ill-drawn tack to boot ! " * 

*If your description belie him not, you must have 
encountered him in no happy hour ? ' 

A caustic smile rounded Job's cheeks. 

* The little that I have seen of Sir Gilbert was more than 
he desired,* he said. 

* A lawsuit ? ' 

The other rubbed his hands with that professional satis- 
faction which always denotes a successful issue to some 
action. It is to be observed that a counsel always feigns 
to wash his hands if he has made a point, disconcerted a 
witness, or given birth to a humorous remark ; and a lawyer 
always does the same if he has been successful in rubbing 
the ointment of the law into the gaping wounds of an 
enemy. This modem custom was quite the practice in the 
seventeenth century; and Master Job Grapplefee had 
washed his hands quite as often over this particular remem- 
brance as he had ever done in the inexpressive and domestic 
way ; and he did so, at this moment, with more than usual 
satisfaction. 

* It was not a lawsuit,' he said, in reply to Harold's ques- 
tion, *for he had the good sense to retreat before my 
falcons opened fire. But thou shalt hear and judge ! ' 

The invitation to relate a reminiscence of his earlier 
years was too good to be neglected. He was in an espe- 
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cially talkative mood, and Harold was willing to humour 
^ , him, the more that he was happy in prospects of love and 
estate. Job thereupon drew his chair nearer the fire ; and, 
with an absent-mindedness quite pardonable under the 
circumstances, took hold of his guest's half-emptied jack 
and drained it : then, drawing the sleeve of his doublet 
across his mouth, resumed : 

* There died, some twenty years ago, an old man, who 
for many years was always peering into old churches, copy- 
ing from old records, dipping his nose into conduits and 
counters ^ and castles. Thou mayest know whom I mean, 
for there is not a schoolboy but has learnt history from his 
Summarie of Engfysh Chronicles ; and this is the man !' 

* You mean John Stow ! I had his book at school my- 
self,' said his auditor briskly. 

* That do I ! At the time I was much younger ; for it 
was better than twenty years ago when I first met the 
old man. It was in a little back attic I found hioi, in 
Aldgate. It needs not what led to it I riemember the 
draughty place, just under the tiles ; and the winter wind 
and the snow found plenty of crevices at which to enter and 
play j^h his books and manuscripts. 

* Stow was old — ay, nearly eighty years ; and though th< 
world was richer by his birth — you and I, sitting here an< 
now, cannot estimate how much — he was in poverty at) 
debt. His chief creditor was a young man ; one of tho 
that make riches by playing on the innocence and ignora)^ 
of mankind, nor care what misery they inflict. It \ 
Gilbtrt de Vaux. 

* Gilbert swore to have his money, and seized his bqf 
The poor old man was frantic, and appealed to me,f 
tears in his eyes, that to take his books was to take hii 

' I was present when they met. The tall, lean foT 
the historian and his thin face quivered with an anxiety 
as I never want to see again. He spoke of eigh|| 

^ The City prisons were so called. 
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devoted to unselfish study for the good of scholars. He 
spoke of the sacrifices he had made to save from the silent 
past, and the decaying present, an echo of how men lived 
in our land. He asked that, if not all his books, one par- 
ticular manuscript might be restored to him, the labour of 
many years. But De Vaux was inexorable, and turned 
haughtily away.' 

Grapplefee paused, for the remembrance of those day5 
made it difficult for him to speak, and he brushed his eyes 
of the tears that began to assemble. He then continued a 
little more composedly : 

' I did my best to cheer the old man, and promised I 
would not leave him to De Vaux's mercy. Gilbert knew, 
as I did, that the books were worth many times the debt, 
and that he had no right to them without a process at law. 
At the time he had made friends at Court. The Queen 
was nearing death, and my best efforts were for a time use- 
less. Then came the Stuart. I appealed to him person- 
ally, for otiher means had failed ; and I got his promise that 
the books should be returned, the debts paid, and the 
prinGely offer of a beadsmanship — a licence to beg — for 
the old man. I had foiled the courtier ! ' 

* All the books were returned, then ? ' 
Grapplefee ground his teeth in a rage. 

*Ay — all the books were returned! But De Vaux had 
burnt to a cinder Stow's great manuscriptgt^ Chronicles, 
for which he had starved himself; and heH|rthe ashes in 
revenge. Poor Stow ! What was it to him to be King's- 
beg^ now ! What was life to him, with this great hope 
destroyed ! Life, henceforth, was a blank to him, and he 
pined and died.' ^ 

Job turned his head away, for he was relathig one of the 
most pSdiiful lacperiences of his life. 

* While history records the loss of Stow's manuscript, it is silent as 
to the drcttmstances attending that event. They are here suggested 
for the first time. 
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* If ever it be my lot to have revenge for this, it shall be 
ample ! ' he exclaimed, clenching his fist ; * De Vaux shall 
pay dearly for it.* 

He relapsed into silence. For a few moments Job's 
mind was too full of his old friend's unrequited wrongs to 
be able to pass to other subjects. He was, however, dis- 
turbed by the entrance of Nelly, to place trenchers and 
knives and a flagon on the table, that the sucking-pig might 
be worthily discussed. But Harold rose to leave. 

* Not going. Master Lincoln, with Nelly's pig made ready * 
'Twill cut her to the heart ! ' 

*I must. My mother waits; and, as yet, I have not 
spoken to her about my visit to the Abbey. I must not 
leave it ! ' 

Job slowly nodded his head. 

* You are right, boy I Go to her, and may she rejoice, 
as I feel sure she will, over the good fortune that is in store 
for you ; but thou didst ill to mention the loan ! ' 

The friends parted, and Harold made his peace with 
Nelly, as he was leaving the house, by praising the appear- 
ance of the pig, which he saw steaming in the kitchen. The 
girl's cheeks blushed with pleasure at the words, though a 
robin, that happened to be glancing in at the window, may 
have thought it was due to the kiss she received at the same 
time, as earnest of her flatterer's sincerity. 



CHAPTER V 

'Since thou lovest, love still, and thrive therein.' 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

Harold left Job's house with a light step. He felt now 
' the future in the instant,' as the thane's ambitious wife did 
when she dwelt on the greatness they were to seize. The 
kiss, if it were true he had given one to Nelly in passing, 
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expressed the buoyant state of his spirits. There was only 
one regret in his mind, and that was that some months 
must elapse ere he could see the beautiful Elatherine 
again. 

That thought did not lie very heavy on his heart He 
was quite willing to wait, as she wished ; and he was, or 
believed himself to be, a philosopher. Had he not studied 
Plato and Aristotle with an old college chum, John Felton ? 
Though he had not imbibed the somewhat morbid con- 
clusions his friend had drawn of man's existence and his 
position in the scale of Nature, he had learned to view 
things calmly, and to curb his passions. The waiting of 
even six months was, therefore, one of those obstacles to 
happiness which had to be surmounted; like the patient 
sitting of the thrush on her nest, or the slumber of the 
grain of wheat in the soil during the winter frost. 

Along the village street he walked towards his home. It 
was nearly noon, and most of the cottages were busy house- 
holds, with dinners steaming from the pot, ale foaming into 
cup, goodwives greeting goodmen from the plough or harrow 
or seedlip, and little maids hastening away with parents' 
dinners to the hill-side or wood. Harold was a favourite, 
and his happy face elicited an unusual number of greetings 
that morning. 

* Give you good-day, your worship,' or, * God 'ild ye, sir,' 
or, * Good-speed ye, master!' were salutations that met 
him right and left; to each of which he gave a kind 
response. 

The Reverend Jeroboam Lovetext, seeing his young 
parishioner approaching up the street, hastened out to greet 
him, with wig awry and no hat. 

*I hope it is well with thee and thy good mother?' he 
asked, seizing him by the sleeve. 

Harold replied in the affirmative. The reverend 
gentleman thereupon looked up, and gave Heaven thanks 
mmediately. 
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'Thou comest in good season 1' he continued, 'for I 
have to dinner as fine a dish of grouse as ever thou sawest, 
the Lord make me thankful ! ' He looked up again, as if 
he feared -the Lord might doubt him. But Harold was 
proof to his seductive overtures. 

*Your society, not to speak of the grouse, is very 
tempting; but it may not be I' 

The reverend Jeroboam dropped his head with that 
resigned air which had been of such service to him in the 
pulpit; and after expressing further good wishes, and 
benedictions on his patron, and his 'well-beloved sister. 
Dame Elizabeth,' he slowly returned to his cottage and his 
grouse, as all virtuous and holy men would do under the 
circumstances. 

Harold soon reached the Checkersthorpe mansion, and 
met Timothy Jupp at the door. This worthy, as 
confidential servant, steward, major-domo, and factotum- 
extraordinary to the household, had, at the moment, a 
serious expression on his face. This was so rarely the 
case that Lincoln was nearly asking him the cause of 
it. But the grieved look in the countenances of a couple 
of waiting-men, in dark blue tunics with Lincoln badges, 
at once apprised him what it was. 

'I am late, I fear! The dinner is waiting?' 

Tim bowed until his gold chain touched his knees, 
replying, at the same time, with much severity : 

' It is waiting. Master Lincoln. The cook waits to strike 
the dresser ! * 

'And my mother?' 

' Is waiting too. Master Lincoln ! ' 

It was evident this departure from rule was most 
distasteful to Timothy Jupp, who lived, dressed, went to 
church, and would die, if necessary, by rule. 

He followed his young master through the hall into a large 
room, which was sdmost square in shape, though somewhat 
low of ceiling. A table in the centre was laid for the meal. 
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and the serving-men began to place on it the dishes of 
meat and stewed fruits, and the beverages, which went to 
make up the hearty hospitality of those days. Rushes 
covered the floor, and the walls were partly panelled in 
oak, and partly hung with tapestry and trophies of the 
chase. At one end of the apartment stood a quaint oak 
sideboard, upon which there were many vessels of silver, 
any one of which would now be almost priceless. At 
another place was a curious old desk ; and a hawk's perch 
occupied an angle, upon which snoozed a hooded falcon. 

At Harold's entrance an elderly but dignified lady, in a 
loose black gown reaching to her feet, ruff and cap, rose 
from her seat near the chimney ; and an aged spaniel, ' fat 
and scant of breath,' waddled by her side, to give welcome 
to the young master of Checkersthorpe. The dame kissed 
the forehead of her son, who slightly stooped towards her, 
and looked wistfully into his face for a moment. 

' Master Grapplefee had important business with thee ? ' 
she asked. ' Thou art unusually late.' 

He coloured slightly. 

*Yes, my mother, important business kept me. After 
dinner I will speak of it 1 ' 

He led her to her accustomed seat, and then took one 
opposite. 

Timothy and his assistants waited with respectful 
attention. The former chiefly occupied himself by filling 
the wine-cups, and generally superintending the light duties 
of the others. This he did with a gravity of demeanour 
expressive of his importance, which was not little in the 
eyes of the village, and not least in his own. The spaniel, 
too, came in for a share of attention ; but this was at the 
hands of her young master, for a mere dog was far beneath 
Tim's notice at such moments. 

*I saw Master Jeroboam Lovetext,' said Harold pre- 
sently. *He came across his threshold to inquire after 
your health.' 
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Dame Elizabeth's eyes brightened with interest. The 
parson was a favourite of hers — not for his good looks, for 
he was not known to possess any, but for his sound 
principles, his love of the Word, and sermons to which no 
one could take exception, for the good reason that no one 
could ever make head or tail of them. 

* Ah, excellent man 1 ' she said, ' his thoughts are ever 
with his flock! His forgetfulness of self is worthy of 
all praise ! ' 

Harold thought of the grouse, but said nothing. 

* He pressed me to take dinner with him,' he observed 
drily. 

' You should have brought him home, my son ! * said his 
mother, a little reproachfully. *The poor man perhaps 
never gets a proper meal except here.' 

The good lady, no doubt, recalled to mind last Sunday's 
sermon, in which the reverend gentleman dwelt, for an 
hour or more, on the chastening effects of self-denial at the 
table, illustrated by so many proper examples as to what 
were epicurean delicacies, that personal acquaintance with 
them alone could have suggested them. 

' I wonder what he was having for dinner to-day, poor 
man!* continued the dame, half to herself; 'probably 
lentil-soup, or a broth and sop.' 

* He had grouse in his pantry, I know ! ' remarked her 
son, controlling with considerable difficulty a desire to laugh. 
* Perhaps his abstinence was rounded off to-day with 
something more solid than lentils.' 

Dame Lincoln glanced at her son with a smile. 

*I can guess where the grouse came from,' she said, 
shaking a finger at him. ' Hadst thou good sport 
yesterday on the moors ? * 

He coloured perceptibly at the home-thrust so uncon- 
sciously given. 

' I had a good — a very good day ! ' was his evasive reply, 
adding seriously, 'And that is what I would speak about ! ' 
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The dame looked at her son again, but this time with 
fond anxiety. His hesitation had awakened her interest, 
but she said nothing. She waited for him to speak, and 
she knew he would, as they never had concealments, and 
would not have now. 

The remainder of the meal was passed almost in silence, 
each being aware of some change that was to take place in 
their lives, and that the time to speak of it was at hand. 

Presently they rose from the table. When the door 
closed on the servants, and his mother had taken her 
seat by the fire, Harold began to speak of the subject 
nearest his heart. He took the dame's hand in his own 
and kissed it. 

•Would you be sorry if your son were to marry?* he 
asked. 

* It is what a mother must expect,* she replied, with a 
slow sigh. ' But it is natural for her to regret that her son 
must leave her side, as natural as for the son to wish to 
do so.' 

* Not to leave her ! * he exclaimed. * I — I, at least, do 
not wish to leave you 1 ' 

* But wert thou to marry, another would have a better 
claim upon thee than a mother. Is this serious ? ' 

She looked anxiously at him. They had been such 
companions that the suggestion was painful to her, and 
to him too. 

* I am serious. I wish to marry.* 
•And the girl?* 

* Katherine de Vaux.* 

Elizabeth sat perfectly still, nor did her features betray 
the agitation of her mind. The announcement was so 
unexpected that, at first, she scarcely realised its "meaning. 

* Katherine de Vaux,' she mused, as if the name were 
quite unknown to her, and then : ' The daughter of Sir 
Gilbert de Vaux?* 

Harold pressed her hand in silence. He had half 
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expected some indignation at mention of the name, but he 
heard none. 

*You love her?' she inquired, looking into his face as if 
to receive a visual answer. 

* Yes, yes — I love her ! ' 

* And know her ? Thou couldst not have seen her often.' 

* Once. I saw her yesterday for the first time.' 
*And yet you say you love her?' 

' I do. I have no doubt of it ! ' 

The dame turned her head away. She believed him 
But she clung to their undivided past life; and it was no 
little thing to see that intimate companionship disturbed by 
a girl who had only stepped between them the day before 
for the first time. Then the remembrance of her own 
separation from her mother came to her. That thought 
was Harold's best friend. It enabled her to view this 
possible break-up of their home with resignation. But 
this condition of mind was not all at once arrived at. 

She asked him many questions, to which he replied 
with the frankness of his nature. Although he was unable 
to conceal some anxiety as to possible obstacles to his 
marriage, he could not disguise his enthusiasm, nor how 
much he was looking to it for future happiness. To his 
mother he was to be, henceforth, altogether different. She 
could no longer view him with the maternal aflfection which 
was given to the child. He had sprung suddenly up into 
manhood. 

They sat long together, Harold telling her all that had 
passed the previous day; and the sun had set and, save 
for the flickering light from the logs on the hearth, the 
room was in darkness before they had made an end ; and 
then only was it when Timothy Jupp brought in candles, 
and dispelled the castles which the lover had been building 
while his mother listened. 
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CHAPTER VI 

' O mistress mine, where are you roaming? 
1 stay and hear ; your true love 's coming, 
That can sing both high and low : 
Trip no farther, pretty sweeting ; 
Journeys end in lovers meeting, 

Every wise man's son doth know.' 

Twelfth Night, 

Much may happen in half a year ; but at Checkersthorpe 
little of moment occurred to disturb the placid stream of 
its life during the winter 1624-25. Harold had ridden in 
pursuit of the deer, flown his falcons, and partaken of the 
usual life of a country gentleman. He had also read much, 
and written, just as Katherine had said he would, poems to 
her beauty ; but at present he had not read them to her. 
It must be confessed that when he was not rhyming his 
mistress's perfections, he was weaving fanciful pictures of 
them in his mind. This continued to occupy him during 
some months ; unless the excitement of the chase drove 
them away, or Mr. Lovetext's sermons drove him to sleep, 
or his mother's household expenses-book required more 
than usual attention. 

In order to bring realism to his aid, he occasionally 
found himself at the hermit's cell, so that his eye might 
feast on the spot where he had said his last farewell to 
Katherine de Vaux; and once he had surreptitiously 
walked over to the Abbey to peep into the orchard. But 
the bare trees, then laden with snow, and the deserted 
appearance of the place, rather diminished the pleasure he 
had promised himself. Harold was, indeed, the 'pattern 
of all patience,' but it had its reward. 

He had asked himself recently many times : ' Had she 
forgotten ? ' This prolonged silence — longer than she had 
given him to understand — had raised many a doubting 
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question of late, to be as frequently dismissed. The bare 
remembrance of her honest dark eyes was sufficient 
assurance. 

But with the coming of May, his question was answered 
by another than himself. 

In one of his rambling excursions over the hills, chiefly, 
let it be said, in the direction of the Abbey, his hopes 
received an impetus, such as the ice of an avalanche 
receives when liberated from its winter roost on the hill- 
side. They may have existed during the calmness of the 
past six months, like the ice, quiescent, full of a slow 
energy; but this May morning they sprang into an 
activity which threatened to overwhelm the architect. 

He had reached the spot where he and Katherine had 
taken their last look at the Abbey on that October after- 
noon. This had often been the direction of his walk, the 
turning-point of his rambles. He had frequently lingered 
there, to watch, with a glow on his face, the distant build- 
ing, though aware that its young mistress was miles and 
miles away. But this morning, when he reached it, his 
heart took to beating loudly, and his eyes to kindling with 
a sudden happiness ; for he saw, coming towards him from 
the valley, his goddess of the past winter. 

She was some distance away. He waited for an instant, 
to watch the elegant form, so lithe in its movements, so 
graceful in its freedom and symmetry. He could not have 
mistaken it, had she been scarcely visible, or surrounded 
by a crowd. And then he hastened to meet her. 

He took a short cut through the wood, for the path 
made a considerable curve under a jutting rock, just below 
where he had stood. Though at imminent risk to his neck, 
he hurried down the hill, jumping declivities that might 
have put the agility of a mountain-goat to the test. 

Panting with his exertions, he stood under a rock, round 
which Katherine must pass ; and not until she came within 
a couple of yards of him did he discover himself. But 
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then, with heightened colour, he stepped in front of her. 
It seemed as though the pent-up feelings of months had 
given way in the ecstasy of the moment. He caught her 
hands in his own, and kissed them impetuously, and then 
would have turned his attention to her lips, had she not 
prevented him. 

* Prithee, be content with my hands!' she exclaimed, 
smiling, but with perfect self-composure. 

'But think of six months, and then forgive me!' he 
replied, kissing them again. 

' Foolish boy ! ' she said, with a suspicion of annoyance 
in her voice ; * we do not show our feelings in this manner 
at Court.' 

He drew away a step, and his passionate glances fell on 
the calm beauty of her face. There was in it none of the 
delight at their meeting manifest in his own, only a well- 
bred expression of pleasure. A pain shot through his 
heart. A little disappointment at her reception of him 
mingled with his happiness. He made no allowance for 
womanly diffidence. 

She noted the sudden change in his expression, and 
laughed merrily in his face. 

'Why such gloomy countenance?' she asked. 'Does 
not my presence here belie your fears ? If you had eyes 
to see, they would notice that my steps are pointing to 
Checkersthorpe.' 

He looked at her with sudden hope. 

'You were coming to the village?' he asked. 

But she put his question aside. 

'At Court the knights come a-wooing,' she remarked, 
with some mischief in the tones. 

' It was my intention to emulate the Court,' he said. ' I 
waited, doubting ' 

* Your heart ! ' she suggested tentatively. 
' Never that ' 

'Mine?' 

D 
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'Your pleasure to see me !' 

'You would never emulate the Court/ said Katherine, 
with a convincisg shake of the head. 'The knights there 
allow no such doubts.' 

'You forbade my visits/ 

'They do not humour us at Court,' she reiterated. 

' I wish I had not I ' 

'But I am glad you did/ she said, for the first time 
seeming to unbend towards him. 

' Tell me the reason ?' he asked. 'You are a riddle that 
I fain would answer, and yet cannot, though I have spent 
six months in the thinking.' 

' Because you had the strength of your love,' said the 
girl, with a touch of seriousness. ' You could not be like 
those you speak of.' 

The words, and the manner they were spoken in, sent 
the blood coursing to his heart. He almost despised him- 
self for the suspicions he had entertained. 

'Then you are glad to come back — to see me? ' 

He hung upon the question, for, despite her previous 
words, he could not banish all his fears. 

' Think you,' she asked, bending her eyes upon him with 
all their luminous beauty, ' I would come here, and meet 
you thus, did I not?' 

* You guessed I should be here?' 

' I saw a feather waving once or twice o' mornings up 
here, and I thought it likely,' she laughed. 

' And yet, I knew it not,' he said regretfully. 

' A true knight would have known by the beating of his 
heart,' continued the girl, with amusement. 

'I fear mine must be sluggish as a tortoise's; but like 
his, mine would beat for you after death/ 

'A pretty compliment,' said Katherine, with an arch 
glance at him. ' You want no teaching o* Courts ! ' 

He took her hand, and put it to his lips. 

'They could not teach me how to lovel' he rejoined. 
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'Come — come, sit on this boulder, and you shall learn 
that there are hearts in the country as well as at Court.' 
• •«•••• 

It seemed that it was to be a day of surprises for Harold. 
He had met Katherine ; he had renewed his suit ; he had 
obtained her acceptance — surprises of the very first water, 
seeing his doubts of the morning. But another was in 
store for him, if not of so delightful a nature, still one of 
deep personal interest to him and his mother. 

This last event was the production by Katherine of a 
letter, written by John Lincoln to her father, as it appeared, 
only two or three days before the former's death. It was 
of first importance, for it advised Sir Gilbert that money 
to discharge the famous loan was in the hands of Thomas 
Turngroat, the merchant of Lombard Street; and asking 
that it might be claimed at once, in exchange for the bond. 
It proved the girl's statement that the money had been 
paid. For the first time, it seemed, a heavy responsibility 
had vanished. There was no longer a fear that the meshes 
of unknown dangers would close round Harold and his 
mother. 

Successful in his love, reassured as to position, Lincoln 
was a happy man as he sat beside his sweetheart on that 
rocky hill-side. Although Sir Gilbert would not arrive at 
the Abbey for several days, he now anticipated little 
difficulty in obtaining his consent to his marriage with 
Katherine. If there were obstacles, they were yet to be 
discovered ; and he was in no hurry to encounter them. 

He was well content to let matters develop themselves. 
It would be better for the girl, better for himself; as 
affording opportunity for the warmer shades of feeling to 
come from their hiding-places. At present, despite Kath- 
erine's evident desire to please him, there was a certain 
amount of coldness, even restraint, in her manner, which 
he could not surmount. Unhappily it reacted upon his, 
and often quenched the very sparks of his own feelings. 
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Yet, notwithstanding this, they felt a happiness in being 
together; and knew that the warm heart of the one, and 
the inclinations of the other, would lead to a mutual love 
as time went on. 



CHAPTER VII 

' O, these flaws and starts 

(Impostors to true fear) would well become 

A woman's story at a winter's fire, 

Authorised by her grandam.' 

Macbeth, 

It was a bright May morning, and the sunlight streamed 
into the library, across the table at which Harold was 
sitting. Open books and papers, an inkstand, a viol, a 
falconer's glove, decoy, and other hawking necessaries, 
whips and sticks, a hat with feather, and miscellaneous 
items too numerous to mention, littered the table and the 
chairs near at hand, and indicated the varied tastes of the 
owner. It was only necessary to glance at his refined 
features, the lofty brow, and the large thoughtful brown 
eyes, to know that their possessor was one who had more 
than the usual share of intelligence. 

In everything about him there was a quiet elegance, 
which bespoke contempt for the tawdry mannerisms of the 
day; and this was shown in nothing more than in his 
dress. His hair was allowed to grow, and fell in thick 
curls on to his 'falling band,' as the wide collar then in 
fashion was termed. His doublet had full sleeves, ter- 
minating in linen cuflfs, and was buttoned down the front 
Simple trunk-hose of a subdued colour, stockings, and 
shoes, completed his very picturesque and serviceable 
costume. 

At the present moment he was writing, but was dis- 
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turbed by the entrance of Timothy Jupp, whose manner 
suggested that some mystery was in his mind, and that not 
of the pleasantest. 

Harold looked up at him. 

'What is it, Timothy?' he asked, in his usual cheery 
manner. 

Jupp did not reply, but fidgeted about, and cleared his 
throat. 

* What pleasantry is this ? ' inquired his master again. 
Timothy grew very red in the face. At the best of times 

his honest old countenance drew colour, as a jeweller 
would say; for it was round and sleek, and the good cheer 
of the pantry made perpetual feast in his cheeks. But now 
the colour was quite general; however, let it be said, in 
honesty to the kind-hearted old man, that it was due to 
the anxiety of his mind and his present confusion. 

*No pleasantry. Master Harold!' he stammered. *I — 
you — I hardly know how to speak it ! ' 

The young man put down the quill he had just taken up, 
and turned to him. Something in the latter's voice had 
drawn his curiosity. 

*Well, what is it, Timothy? Nothing wrong with the 
sheep ? ' 

Timothy gave a sad shake of the head. He looked 
ready to cry — indeed, a tear coursed down his cheek. 

* Has Dapple slipped her calf? ' 
Another shake of the head. 

*Has Gammer Eyre's wench stolen the butter again?' 
Tim raised his hand deprecatingly. 

* If these were the only matters,' he said, ' I should not 
be standing here, when there 's a bench o' justices to appeal 
to over the hill.' 

'Then, in Heaven's name, I command you, Tim, either 
to tell me what is the matter, or leave me I I have an im- 
portant letter to finish, which I shall scarce do at this 
rate, and miles to walk ere noon.' 
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*Well, sir!' replied the old man, brushing the back of 
his hand across his eyes, * it 's difficult for such as me to 
speak to the likes o' you about your own concerns — 
touching your own honour.' 

'My honour, Tim ! ' said Harold, a quick blush mounting 
to his face. 

The old retainer bowed gravely. 

* Your honour. Master Lincoln, and the honour of your 
family ! Think you I have worn this gown and chain in 
the service of your worshipful father's family, for thirty, 
forty, fifty years — ^grown up in its service — thriven in its 
service — ay, and rejoiced in its service — if I cherished not 
the honour of it as my own soul ? ' 

'You're one of us, Timothy, and will ever be!' re- 
sponded the young man, with a good-natured smile, 
though not a little surprised at his unusual agitation. 
'What would the Lin coins be without their Tim?' 

A gratified expression partly disturbed the old man's 
seriousness. Looking at him, one might have wondered 
that his curved features could have assumed rectangular 
solemnity. Even as it was, the bright sunlight, which 
found meagre entrance through the diamond panes of 
the sashes, did its best to give them their natural good- 
humour. 

' I like to think I am one of this household,' he said, 
throwing his head back with a proud gesture ; and then, 
as the purport of his embassy recurred to his mind, adding, 
with some acerbity: 'I thank God, I am not of Sir Gilbert's 
following ! ' 

Harold started. 

' Sir Gilbert de Vaux ! ' 

* Ay, sir, Sir Gilbert de Vaux — a murrain on him I * 

* Come, Tim, this is forcible language to use ! ' 

'I know it, Master Lincoln!' returned Jupp quickly. 
' But I mean it I A murrain on him, say I ! ' 

* I cannot allow you to speak thus before my face. Age 
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gives you no warrant to speak thus of one of my 
friends.' 

'But I must!' exclaimed the old man doggedly, his 
lips quivering with excitement * I say it concerns your 
honour ! ' 

* Honour, man ! My honour is in my own keeping ! I 
know you dislike Sir Gilbert ! ' 

Tim laughed scornfully. Long service in the family, 
and an affection he had for the young man, almost that 
of a father, permitted much familiarity, and the present 
subject was one which raised his indignation. 

* Dislike Sir Gilbert 1 ' he echoed. * Who does not ? Is 
there a farmer who respects him or his word ? Has he a 
tenant who is not ground down until life is unbearable ? 
What good-looking wench dare cross his path without 
encountering a wanton remark? Dislike him ! the whole 
country does ! ' 

Harold smiled at the old man's angry denunciations 
of his sweetheart's parent. He had heard them before, 
though perhaps not quite so vehemently delivered. 
He was not unwilling to allow that Sir Gilbert was the 
most unpopular man in the whole county of Derby. He 
desired, and had tried to ignore it; but the subject was 
one too frequently in people's mouths to be entirely 
banished. It cropped up continually. He hardly ever 
walked through the village without hearing some com- 
plaint of De Vaux's injustice, or encroachment on public or 
private rights of which he was the author. Now that he 
was likely to become his father-in-law, it was especially 
disquieting. But Harold consoled himself that he was 
only marrying one member of the family, and Katherine's 
beauty would enable him to forgive the rest, if not to forget. 
He even now shrugged his shoulders at Timothy's remarks. 

'I shall never finish my letter, Tim, if I hearken to 
you,' he said, somewhat impatiently, dipping his pen in 
an inkhorn. 
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' And hearken thou must, Master Lincohi,' said the old 
retainer. * It is not of Sir Gilbert I wish to speak, but of 
Mistress Klatherine ! ' 

A frown knit his listener's brow at the name. 

*You had best not speak of her, Tim!' he exclaimed 
angrily. ' I do not wish to say unkind things to thee, but 
there is limit to my patience; and, by Heaven! I will 
knock the man down who dares even look at her without 
respect ! Be careful, I say ! ' 

He regarded Tim defiantly. He half imagined that the 
privileged old servant entertained the same dislike for the 
daughter that he held for the father. 

For a full moment they looked at each other. Both 
seemed to divine the other's intention, and that on this 
subject it meant making a breach between them which 
might never be closed. 

Tim's face was never more solemn in his life than now ; 
and he searched his mind over and over again for a way 
out of the difficulty. He had something to say, and it was 
of so delicate and, he deemed, of so serious a nature, that 
he saw no manner of doing it without kindling a bonfire 
in the young squire's mind. He didn't care for that so 
much, for quick tempers are soonest calmed; but it was 
the nature of his communication, the fear of wounding 
the young man's feelings, or urging him to sudden and 
disastrous action, that bereft him of words. 

He was inclined to bury the secret in his mind — for secret 
it was, stumbled on by him quite by accident. What harm 
could there be in his keeping his own counsel ? 

In the dismay of it he suddenly bent his head to a level 
with Harold's, and whispered, with impressive seriousness : 

'A hawk's abroad! Seek the Abbey to-night! But 
keep close— on your life, keep close ! ' 

Without giving him an opportunity to make any reply, 
he hurried from the room. 

Harold started at the words, and rose quickly from his 
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seat; but, seeing the door close behind Tim, hesitated 
either to follow or to call him back. 

Age is a ready listener to the whisperings of fancy. This 
mysterious communication was the outcome, perhaps, of 
some superstitious idea of Tim's; one of those strange 
caprices of the mind, which, long brooded over, obtain the 
strength of reality, and become laws to action. At least, 
such was Lincoln's conclusion as he resumed his seat. He 
was aware that Tim was not different from the majority of 
the country-born, to whom dreams and sudden impressions 
had a rare significance, and were held to be communi- 
cations from an invisible world for the guidance of man. 
Doubtless, Timothy Jupp was but the modem exemplar of 
the Roman Emperor who, on his march against an enemy, 
learnt of the death of a favourite horse, and read in the 
event disaster for himself, and so, disbanding his army, 
sought refuge in prayer. 

'Tush!' mused the young man, 'some gabble of the 
kitchen has been disturbing Tim's mind. There's not a 
village in the whole length and breadth of the country 
but has a score of marvels, nor must Checkersthorpe go 
without. Why, this very house may have its ghosts and 
spectres ! ' 

He looked round the room, half expecting some con- 
cealed door to open, and the image of his grandfather, 
armed cap-d-pU^ like the picture in his mother's chamber, 
to stalk towards him, with the stateliness of manner he 
imagined to have belonged to the warriors of Henry viii.'s 
days. As, however, he saw nothing unusual in the appear- 
ance of the room, he resumed his writing. It was a letter 
to an intimate friend and college chum, John Felton. 

*Dear Friend' — thus he wrote, — *so long a time has 
elapsed since paper passed between us, that my debt will 
be beyond discharge if I do not immediately render you 
accompt. On my life, I think it must be two years since 
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we satisfied each other of our existence by a clasp of hand, 
and half as long since I wrote or you answered. 

* I can well understand, that, in your academic town of 
Leyden, you have given up the dwellers of this poor house 
as too callous of their friends to be worth the mending of 
a quill. Or, shall I place your silence to the claims of 
Philosophy? 

* I never thought that military duties could demand your 
whole attention ; and, after the bad treatment you have 
met with in quarters I dare not mention, I do not wonder 
that you seek better things. Philosophy, though a cold 
master, has not that fickleness of humour belonging to a 
human one. But hast thou thoughts for nothing else? 
Has no guiding-star risen in thy firmament ? 

*Our sea-captains speak of the Dutch vrows and their 
golden skull-caps, their wire ear-ornaments, their many 
petticoats. Truly, if thou hast a lingering veneration for 
the abnormal petticoats of our mothers' youth, hight the 
farthingale, I can pardon thee should the Dutch bumboat- 
women find favour in thy sight, and I will accept it as 
reason for silence. 

' But why should I write to you in this strain, — I, that 
have scarcely seen across the borders of Derbyshire, and 
to you of all men ? Perhaps I can explain it. I will try. 

* I am in love ! There it is. I look down at my legs — 
but I see no cross-gartering. I feel my pulse — it beats with 
brutish regularity. I have just eaten to the credit of a 
plough-boy — but I am in love. 

* You, who have sworn never to be woman's servant, will 
curl the lip at my abasement. But you miss much. For 
the sake of advancing science you are willing to forgo your 
share of sunshine, to crush under foot your better self. 
Heaven's grace I if what you used to swear to me you still 
mean, I tell you you hug a spectre ; and when age shall be 
yours you will curse yourself for the neglected opportunities 
of youth. Believe me, there is a season for all things, and 
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mine is now to quicken with a strange happiness under a 
woman's eye. To a Dutchwoman, John Felton, if thou 
canst find a pretty one, and take her to wife, despite her 
petticoats ; there is no other chance for thee else. 

*How can I describe my lover? Were I to do her 
justice, I should have to rifle the poets of their choicest 
couplets. She is tall, but yet not so tall that it smacks of 
manliness ; indeed, just of that height to show to a miracle 
the grace of her limbs. But it is of her face I would speak. 
Think, then, of a faultless complexion, raven-black hair, lips 
of deep red, and eyes whose velvet depths glow with the 
eloquence of soul; — think of these, and thou wilt but 
briefly shadow her. It is only by seeing that thou couldst 
feel her beauty. 

' It is strange that I can speak of such passion as mine. 
I take a pleasure in drawing it from the corners of my 
bosom into the daylight to examine it ; and, as of yore, I 
burthen thee with my thoughts. I seem to discover that this 
passion of mine is different from the dreams of my youth, 
has less of the soul in it ; but, whatever it is, it is the sweetest 
passage of my life ; and I say to thee, John Felton, take to 
wife, even if thou canst do no better than with a petticoated 
Dutchwoman. 

' I have written so much about myself that I have little 
space left to speak of others. My mother is well, and, God 
be praised, resigned to her widowhood ; indeed, what with 
watching the maids at their work, the making of simples 
for man and beast, preserving, churning, and visiting the 
sick in the village, she has scant opportunity to weep for 
my father's death. 

* I too have many occupations, for the sudden death of 
my father involved me in much business. 

'You may have heard that London is visited by the 
plague ; and though, at present, not serious, it grows daily 
more threatening. For twenty years the country has been 
free from it, but the death of King James, two months ago, 
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is like to be chronicled by the death of his people. In this 
village steps will be taken to bar out strangers, so I look 
for no reply. Farewell. — ^Your loving friend, 

* Harold Lincoln. 

* P.S. — ^You will recall to mind Timothy Jupp, and will 
remember how easily you led him by the nose. He came 
to me to-day, with a face befitting a colic, and had evidently 
some village tale in his mouth, had I listed. It set me 
thinking of your story of the knife, and how credulous some 
people are. I have the knife still ; it lies on the table before 
me, and I shall keep it in trust for you, despite your super- 
stition as to the acceptance of so harmless a weapon.' 

This postscript requires an explanation, for it alludes to 
a circumstance in the college life of the two friends. 

One day they had gone out together to enjoy a stroll on 
the banks of the river. It was a hot July day, and, coming 
to a shady spot, where a giant beech-tree threw its branches 
far over the stream, the young men paused to watch a trout 
lazily fishing. 

Tired of this, Felton's eye caught sight of some water- 
lilies in full blossom, a few feet from the bank. His inquir- 
ing mind at once sought the reason why they floated, and, 
as that could best be answered, he thought, by having one 
in his hand, he climbed the tree, and, by using a bough, 
gradually swung himself out over the lilies. Just as he had 
seized the coveted flowers, the bough broke, and though 
his robe caught in a branch, he became suspended head 
down in the water. 

Seeing his friend's danger, Harold sprang into the tree, 
and, by careful manoeuvring, reached the place where his 
dress had caught, and then, with commendable promptitude, 
drew his knife and consigned him to the water-lilies and 
their muddy bed. 

As a memento of the occasion, Lincoln presented the 
knife to his friend, and, so far, the episode seemed at an 
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end. It was not so, however; for, much to the giver's 
surprise, on waking the next morning, he perceived the 
knife sticking upright in a bench near his bed. 

Felton denied that he had placed it there, though he 
expressed no surprise. He spoke of a curious dream he 
had had the same night, in which the figure of an unknown 
man had appeared at his bedside, and, having demanded 
the knife, disappeared with it. This, Harold explained, 
was the remembrance of a somnambulistic exploit and the 
result of the previous day's agitation ; but Felton shook his 
head. His impressionable mind seemed to see in it a 
warning against his possession of the weapon, and nothing 
could induce him to accept it back again. 

Such is the explanation of the postscript in the letter ; 
and little did the young men think how much so trivial a 
circumstance would have to do with their future lives. 



CHAPTER VIII 

* Here *s a voucher, 
Stronger than ever law could make.' 

Cynibeline* 

Whbn Job heard that there was no debt owing to his old 
enemy, Sir Gilbert de Vaux, he steadily refused to believe 
it. He maintained that there must be some mistake, and 
that, until he saw the letter before his own eyes, he would 
not think it possible that his deceased patron could have 
handled the matter only a few days before his death, 
and that, top, in such a satisfactory manner. When he 
came to think it over, it seemed so preposterous that it set 
him puffing, as though he had been chasing a rabbit from 
his cucumbers. 

* Marry ! ' he exclaimed, silencing Harold's assurances y 
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* think you that your father, the most unbusinesslike man 
that ever wore breeches, would do this thing ? Go to ! 
For so simple a man alive to die so shrewdly ! Go to ! ' 

Job looked at the young fellow with some scorn, which, 
however, changed to pity shortly afterwards. 

* Beshrew my heart ! ' he said, following up his new idea, 
' I do thee wrong, lad, I do thee wrong ! I make no allow- 
ance for blindness ! ' 

* Blindness ! ' repeated Harold, with amusement. * I never 
saw better in my life ! ' 

' But thou art blind nathless 1 ' grinned Job, ' blind as a 
bat, as a day-old puppy I The poets warrant it, the facts 
prove it ! Dan Cupid has meddled here, and taught thee 
some cock-and-bull tale.' 

* Well, Job,' said his young friend, laughing, * you shall 
prove it yourself; for Katherine visits my mother to- 
morrow, and you shall see and believe.' 

. • • • • • • 

As arranged, Katherine walked over from the Abbey the 
next morning — the morning of Jupp's strange interview 
with his master — escorted by her lover, and was introduced 
to Dame Lincoln. 

The meeting was a cordial one, despite the somewhat 
formal character of the dame's welcome. She was not 
quite happy in her mind. She saw irregularity in receiving 
the daughter before the father's consent had been obtained. 
It was unlike her own courtship, when everything had been 
arranged between relatives and men of business ere her 
suitor paid his addresses. However, she was conscious 
that things were different in her son's case, and she, more- 
over, surrendered, as he had done, to the girl's charm of 
manner. She found it impossible to withstand her beauty, 
her vivacity, her power to capture the attention, and it may 
have been that she was secretly pleased at the prospective 
alliance with the powerful Sir Gilbert de Vaux. In any case, 
her ceremonious doubts speedily retreated into the back- 
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ground as she led the girl to the chimney-corner, and in- 
stalled her in her own chair. 

• •••••• 

Katherine's passage up the village on this occasion had 
been circulated and discussed from every point of view by 
everybody, and the whole parish anxiously awaited her 
return, some from behind walls and hedges, others from 
windows, little boys from the elms in the churchyard, and 
little girls from the vicinity of the well. Though the parish- 
bull and parish-top evinced no interest, certain it is her 
beauty had made a great impression in the neighbourhood, 
and had softened the prejudices attaching to the daughter 
of the hated baronet. It was, also, an answer to the ques- 
tions that had agitated the public mind for so long a time. 

So great was the curiosity, that the fleetest youth volun- 
tarily stationed himself near the bold brawny smiths on the 
gates leading to Checkersthorpe House, to give timely warn- 
ing of her return. And when he ran breathlessly along the 
street, like a Scottish gillie with fiery cross, to warn the 
inhabitants of her approach, the whole village began to 
buzz and crane its neck, as though it were St George's Day, 
and the dragon spitting more than his usual quantity of fire. 
That she should be unattended, and that their young land- 
lord should be by her side, gave additional and romantic 
interest to the event, and occasioned more gossip than any- 
thing within the memory of man. 

Mr. Jeroboam Lovetext, looking through his lattice from 
his elbow-chair, in which he had recently discussed sirloin 
and October, noted the young couple with much admira- 
tion. He would have waylaid them, but reflected that his 
cassock was upstairs, and that he had thrown his periwig at 
the cat ; so he contented himself by watching them descend 
the street, and thereafter dreamt of a wedding in the near 
future, the fatted calf that would be killed, bride-favours, 
and a text for a sermon to be preached before the newly 
married pair. 
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But Job Grapplefee was fast asleep when the lovers 
entered the village. He was snoring brutally, and visions 
of Westminster Hall and its judges and shops, and the 
remains of a good dinner Nelly had just removed, floated 
through his brain. 

If, however, he was regardless of this great event, Nelly 
was not. She feasted her eyes upon the young couple, 
and was about to turn away, when she perceived them 
coming straight to the house. Thereupon she hurried into 
the parlour, and began to belabour her master with her 
sturdy arms, and to scold him, because he did not wake 
up as fast as she thought necessary. 

*Wake up, ye lazy man!' she cried, with redoubled 
vigour. 'Asleep, and the young squire and his bride 
a-come ! A shame on ye ! ' 

'What is it, Nelly?' exclaimed Job, rubbing his eyes, 
and gaping prodigiously. * Who 's dead or dying ? What 's 
the matter, girl? Has the plague come at last ? ' 

A loud knocking at the door was heard. 

*A visitor?' he asked, with much blinking in an 
endeavour to wake up. 

* A visitor !' echoed Nelly contemptuously. * You never 
had such visitors here afore. It's the young master and 
his beautiful bride ! ' 

Half stifling a yawn. Job sprang to his feet. 

'Mistress Katherine de Vaux!' he exclaimed hastily. 
' Put my wig straight, Nelly, and wipe my face ! Give me 
my murrey-coloured cloak, and remove the black-jack and 
pipes ! By the Board of Green Cloth ! I feel as weak on 
the legs as an apprentice addressing the bench for the flrst 
time.' 

Another knock was heard at the door. It apprised him 
that he was keeping his visitors waiting; and so buttoning 
his doublet all awry, in his haste, and with his cloak 
inside out, due to Nelly's, he hurried to the outer door of 
the house, which he flung wide open. 
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* A thousand apologies for keeping you at the threshold, 
Master Lincoln and sweet Mistress de Vaux ! ' said the 
little man, bowing. * I am so hard of hearing — at times ; 
and my wench was at the back-side plucking a fowl ! ' 

'Master Lincoln was too impatient,' said Katherine, 
with a good-natured smile that removed all uneasiness 
from his mind. 

'Step in, sweet mistress! Step in to my humble 
parlour, if you will favour so homely a man as I ! ' 

*I will do more. Master Grapplefee,* laughed the girl, 
following him into the room, * for I will sit in your own 
chair; and if Nelly can spare it, I will taste her brew- 
ing.' 

Job's face beamed with pleasure. 

' That you shall ! ' he exclaimed, ' and junkets ! ^ Nelly 
has a cunning hand, as all the children know.' 

In a moment the much - flattered housekeeper had 
placed mead and the very choicest of her comfits before 
the visitor. Such condescension was no little honour, and 
would be remembered by the jealous wives of the village 
for many a day, to Nelly's great content. 

In the meantime Job fidgeted about the room. He 
was nervous, but he was excessively happy. He caught 
himself humming, once or twice, and as abruptly stopped 
himself, reddening at the same time with confusion. He 
began to make an observation, but forgot what he intended 
to say before he had reached the end of the sentence. 
The conviction had taken possession of his mind that he 
ought to say something agreeable, something even senti- 
mental ; winding up with a flattering allusion to the beauty 
of the lady and the happiness of her lover. But his little 
speech was interrupted, just at the point when, in despair 
at the want of English words, he had found a siure refuge 
in Latin. He was then so happy and eloquent that the 
sentences poured out in a torrential stream, and would 

^ Sweetmeats generaUy. 
£ 
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have concluded with a whole elegy of Ovid^s had not 
Harold stopped him. 

'Very kindly said, Master Grapplefee/ he remarked. 
' But I, at least, am too poor a scholar for so learned a 
eulogium; besides, the day declines. The truth is, we 
have come on business.' 

Job's eyes opened wide with surprise at first, and then 
glistened with expectation. 

' You wish me to draw a minute, I have no doubt, in 
respect of jointure, pin-money, or settlement?' 

' No, Job ; read that ! ' 

He handed him the promised letter, and then watched 
the expression of his face — ^as well he might, for it had 
much variety. His curiosity gave way to amazement, and 
that was succeeded by exuberant delight ; it overflowed at 
the corners of his mouth and eyes, it inflated his cheeks to 
an abnormal size, and, at last, set him chuckling aloud. 

* Who would have thought it ! ' he cried. * For him to 
have slipped off" without saying a word to me — me, with this 
secret in his bosom ! Gad ! for him to have got all this 
money by stealth, and to have discharged the debt, just as 
death was knocking at the door ! But how like him never to 
have left word, and how unlike him to have got his own 
again I ' 

He read the letter through a second time very carefully, 
nodding his head at each word. 

* Eleventh day of June 1622 I' he mused, referring to 
its date ; * fatal year, fatal month too I Body o' me ! but 
it is just two days before his death ! ' 

A pause of a moment seemed to beget another no less 
surprising reflection ; for, after striking the side of his nose 
with his right forefinger to stimulate thought, he continued, 
addressing Harold : 

* It was a curious circumstance that Turngroat died just 
about the same time. I remember noting it; for the 
Turngroats are important men in the City, and their lives 
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are to the rich, what weather-doctors are to the common, 
much accounted by folk.' 

He stopped suddenly. The train of ideas had led to 
a very disconcerting thought : * Body o' me ! was the ex- 
change ever made ? ' 

* If you speak of the money, it was claimed by my father,' 
said Katherine. * I remember seeing it.' 

For a moment Job fixed his eyes on hers, while his 
thoughts were busily occupied. Like the old fox he was 
at a legal scent, his mind was reviewing all the proba- 
bilities of the case. The girl's words might be true — were 
no doubt true; but he had small faith in the business 
capacities of the other sex. As a bachelor this was to be 
expected, as a lawyer a matter of experience in their ways. 
He swung his head slowly from side to side. 

'Doubtless, Mistress de Vaux,' he said, 'there is 
reason for your words. But was the bond destroyed? 
Master Lincoln dies two days after writing this letter, and 
Turngroat in the same month. Certain it is no bond was 
ever seen here. It is probably, e'en now, waiting in 
Lombard Street. It must, it shall, be seen to this very day ! ' 

* It is of no consequence now, Job,' said Harold, with 
happy indifference. 

'Still, it is informal,' persisted the old lawyer. 'Glad 
am I you spoke o' this, for it relieves a weight from my 
mind. But if the bond still waits a claimant, I will see to 
it ere the week ends.' 

'Do, good friend. — But Mistress de Vaux must leave 
you, else the night will have descended before she reaches 
the Abbey.' 

So saying, he and Katherine moved to the door, and, 
after a kind farewell to the old man, stepped into the 
street. Job followed, bowing with such studied regularity 
that it looked like his usual manner of progression, while 
Nelly watched the departure from her own position among 
the gooseberry-bushes. ^^--^^^\> ^ 
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The lovers' arrival at Master Grapplefee's house having 
been observed with so much interest, their departure 
elicited still more. The whole village awaited their re- 
appearance, and flattered itself that it was a witness to the 
legal preliminaries of a marriage. There was an unusual 
gathering, for that time of day, on the green, opposite the 
house, so personal was the matter felt to be. 

But the lovers soon disappeared ; and Master Grapplefee, 
who was the next person to share in public attention, 
turned from his gate with a dignity and preoccupation 
proving the importance of the visit. 

The Reverend Jeroboam Lovetext, looking from his 
window, down the street, became uneasy in his mind, it 
was said. He had been quite unnoticed ; but the sacred- 
ness of his calling forbade the least suspicion of jealousy, 
in proof of which he bethought himself of a sermon in 
which self-aggrandisement and personal conceit of others 
should receive a well-merited chastisement the following 
Sunday. 



CHAPTER IX 

* Let every eye negotiate for itself, 
And trust no agent.' 

Much Ado about Nothing, 

' Mak'st thou this shame thy pastime 

JCin Lear, 

The sun was touching the horizon when the Abbey 
appeared before the lovers. 

It had been a glorious day, full of sunshine and promise, 
one of the first that season; for the winter had been 
unusually prolonged. But now the country seemed to 
have suddenly sprung into life. The trees trembled in 
their fresh green leaves, the heather drew beauty hourly 
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from the jewelled sky, and the broom was ready to expend 
its wealth of gold in sun-worship, unmindful of winter 
penury. Spring, in all the heyday of youth and vigour, 
was manifest in everything, and in the birds, who were 
building their nests and trying over their half-forgotten 
love-songs. 

But when Katherine parted from her lover the stillness 
of evening had begun to descend on the woods and hills. 
The serenades of the birds grew fewer and fewer, and ere 
long only a watchful nightingale would be left to discourse 
its amours over some favourite stream, or a conceited toad 
to croak to its mate a jealous suspicion. 

Harold's fancy took him along the path leading to the 
spot whence the last view of the Abbey was obtained 
— a spot now of many tender recollections. He was 
happy, and the prospects of his life appeared to promise as 
much of human joy as could fall to man's lot. Its realisa- 
tion seemed now assured. Before it was a day-dream often 
mused upon by him, but never more than a vague shadow. 
Now, he felt it would be real, and the pleasure seemed 
unalloyed. Perhaps! Sir Gilbert! what of him? Or 
of another, some unknown rival, skilled in the finesse of 
Courts ? Harold smiled at the sudden questions. There 
was no room for such doubts. He saw truth in Katherine's 
eyes. Neither father's dislike to his suit nor courtier's 
blandishments would stand between her and the man she 
loved. 

He sauntered along, listening to the vespers of the 
birds, and noting the witchery of the scene, the fairylike 
foliage dappling the sky overhead, the rippling song of the 
stream. The depth of the shadows in the gorge through 
which he passed seemed fit haunt for the spirits that are 
said to belong to rivulet and dale, and, in his present mood, 
awoke many fancies. 

A sudden turn of the path brought him before the 
hermit's cell. As his eye encountered the ruined building 
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Jupp's strange warning came to his mind. It was, indeed, 
weird scene enough to stir romance and awaken ghost- 
stories, especially at that quiet hour, when the leaves of the 
aspens scarcely trembled, and the waterfall beyond seemed 
to have exhausted its music. 

The old servant's curious words had become entirely 
forgotten. They were too ridiculous to be worth remem- 
bering. And yet, Tim's anxious face gave them a signifi- 
cance which set the young man thinking in spite of himself. 
What could it mean? What was he to look for? He 
should have requested Jupp to join him, so that they 
might have made the vigil together. But, no doubt, Tim 
was far more profitably employed than watching on a 
hill-side at that time of the evening. 

Harold's first inclination was to dismiss the matter and 
return home at once, but the second and stronger was to 
remain. In less than an hour the moon would be rising in 
the valley below. The hermit's cell would make no un- 
pleasant resting-place that still evening ; and as he had not 
come very far from the Abbey, it would be no hardship to 
await the darkness, return stealthily to the house, and having 
used his eyes without discovering himself, seek his home, 
and have a good laugh at Tim. Suiting the action to his 
thoughts, he stepped into the building. 

Despite the thickening gloom, he was able to make an 
inspection of the interior. It appeared to be some twenty 
feet in length, divided into a chapel and a couple of cells. 
The roof had partly fallen in ; but the general features of 
the chapel were intact, with altar at one end and niches for 
chalice and images. Selecting one of the latter, which may 
have been the hermit's seat, he sat down to wait. 

Sitting there, his thoughts naturally passed to the ancient 
occupant of the building, whose bones might be resting 
u»der the sod in front. He pictured to himself a man 
whose eyes burnt with the fire of prolonged meditation, 
and whose thin cheeks and wasted limbs betokened spare 
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living. Or could it be a jovial ease-loving anchorite, in 
whose round face were the colours of autumn, enough to 
give jollity to its expression, without extinguishing all 
sparks of youth? Harold's mind wavered between the 
two. 

He saw the bent, shaking form of the one, aged pre- 
maturely by fastings and the scourge, living his lonely life 
without one ray of human sympathy to illume its path; 
and the other, whose heart still beat with its love of kind, 
echoing all that makes life what it is, — beautiful in the 
sunlight of pure human love, hideous in the shade of 
solitary abnegation. 

The smile of the jolly hermit was welcome His laugh 
was refreshing. It showed his life was not all wasted. 
Take away the sunshine, and the earth becomes void and 
useless ; take away man's smiles, and his life were better at 
an end. Who could doubt it, when hearing the sighs of 
the other hermit — him of the sad face ? Harold could not. 
They were very plainly audible, even more than the other's 
laugh. It seemed a continuous sigh. Why was it? 

Why His questions grew more and more incoherent, 

and in a few minutes he had fallen fast asleep. 

A gentle wind had begun to play among the trees, the 
rustling of which harmonised well with the slow music of the 
waterfall further up the gorge. It was so soothing to the 
nerves that he had found it irresistible ; and after several 
ineffectual efforts to keep awake, had succumbed to its 
influence. 

How long or how short was his sleep he was unable to 
say, though it is probable that it had continued for an hour 
or more ; for, when he awoke, he noticed that the moon 
was shining and throwing long shadows across the grass in 
front of the chapel. 

It is probable that he would not have woke even then 
had not a bat suddenly flapped its wings in his face. He 
started up, thinking some one had touched him, but per- 
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ceived the bat retreating through the open door. He rose 
to his feet, provoked at having sat there so long on a 
fool's errand — the more, that the night had become chilly. 
Timothy Jupp could, at least, be proved an old trifler; 
but, perhaps, at no little personal inconvenience. 

He was about to hurry away, in anything but an amiable 
frame of mind, when sounds of approaching footsteps met 
his ear. He drew back again into the shadow of the chapel, 
surprised that any one should seek so deserted a spot at 
such a time. Was Jupp right after all? was the question 
that sprang to his thoughts. If that could not be verified, 
fortune was, at least, to give him an opportunity to learn 
something. 

He had scarcely retreated to the building, when he saw, 
through a breach in the wall, several persons approaching 
from the gorge. For a moment he was unable to distin- 
guish whether they were 'simple or gentle,' for the shadows 
of the rocks and trees rendered observation difficult. He, 
however, noticed that the party consisted of three people; 
two — a man and a woman — and the third another woman, 
though seemingly of inferior position to the first, for she 
walked at some distance behind. 

The two nearest appeared to be in earnest conversa- 
tion, if not in argument ; and the closer they approached, 
the more clearly did it seem that the man was insisting 
on something to which his companion hesitated to give 
consent. 

Their sudden emergence from the shadows revealed to 
his startled gaze the truth of a suspicion that had rushed to 
his brain just an instant before. His heart almost ceased 
to beat. His knees trembled under him, and he clutched 
at the stonework to prevent himself falling, for he recog- 
nised in that woman — Katherine de Vaux. 

For a brief space of time he was unconscious of where 
he was. He imagined he had called out, but not a sound 
had passed his lips. He stood paralysed by a suspicion 
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that sapped him of strength, of hope, almost of the power 
of thought. 

But Katherine and her companion came to a standstill, 
as chance would have it, just opposite the cell in the 
broad moonlight; and Harold watched them as though 
fascinated. 

There was Katherine, as he had seen her a few hours 
before; her dark eyes flashing in the soft beams of the 
moon, her elegant figure standing in relief against the open 
sky of the valley. She seemed poised on the very edge of 
the hill-side to his startled gaze, more like a being * of fairy ' 
than one of earth. 

Her companion was young, in the very prime of man- 
hood, and possessed of a handsome and dignified bearing. 
But his back was turned to the light, and the watcher 
could only note that his dress associated him with the higher 
classes of society. 

These observations he made rapidly, and his first dismay 
became only the more painful, though he endeavoured to 
steel himself to the worst. Jealousy, the fiercest passion 
man can suffer, raged at his heart, and determined him to 
know more before doing what already possessed his mind. 
He listened, therefore, and watched them with the steadi- 
ness with which a bird of prey watches its quarry. The full 
force of his anger seemed then to burn at his eyes and 
ears, and for the man. 

' I can come no further,' Katherine was saying. ' I have 
come too far already.' 

The words trembled on her lips. They were spoken 
wearily, as though she had lost command of herself. 

The courtier laughed under his breath. He saw her 
hesitation too. Experience had enabled him to take 
advantage of it, and might enable him to do so again. 

' My pretty Katherine is never now two days alike,' he 
said. * I see her in London, she is all kind. And then, 
after leading me into the very rose-bushes of her affection, 
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takes a sudden fancy, and^ like a timid fledgling, hurries 
down into Leicestershire ; as if love between us were the 
love of some tavern-keeper and his mistress. Then, when 
I find her out, must needs come here. — Fie on these 
humours ! ' 

* I sought not this meeting ! I wish we may never meet 
again, my lord ! ' 

*That can never be, while my pretty Katherine hath 
charms.' 
She moved aside impatiently. 
*What if I love another?' she asked. 
The gallant shook his head incredulously : 

* Love another when I love ! You might as soon say : 
" I love a country squire " 1 ' 

* I will marry one ! ' 
He laughed sceptically. 

* It was well bethought not to speak of love tor one,' 
he said. 

He seemed bent on disturbing her passionless manner. 
It had no attraction for him — besides, he had not thought 
to meet it in her. He desired to encounter obstacles to 
his amours. It was due to his pride, his rank, and his 
person to encoupter and overcome them. He succeeded 
now. 

The girl glanced at him with a defiance which was not 
without bitterness. Had Harold sufficient calm to note it, 
he would have seen in her attitude to him an effort to 
conceal a great fear. He observed the struggle, but 
jealousy enabled him to see only the underlying passion 
she had for her companion. 

* Perhaps I have even love for him ! ' she said. 

* God's grace I I gave you better taste, madam ! Love 
a country squire ! For you, my Katherine, it is as meet as 
for Titania to love the Weaver.' 

* But he is young and handsome, and has wit.' 

* The more pity for his wife, say I ! ' replied the courtier. 
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*I will tell you why, and cut the bud of this idle fancy 
before it hath time to show its bastard leaves. Let this 
country fellow be as handsome as Apollo, a very Ovid for 
an elegy, and if he have not a courtly training they will but 
remind you of what you would give up for him. Think of 
the sacrifice ! One man alone is worthy of that. One 
man alone is worth a sacrifice, and he asks it not' 

He paused, half expecting a reply ; but deeming her 
silence an unexpressed admission of the weight of his 
argument, he continued : 

* Think, my beloved Katherine, what love means, has 
meant, to you and me ! Are two souls more suited to bask 
together in the sunshine of nature's greatest passion — love, 
— than yours and mine? I am somewhat learned in the 
humours of the world. Too much, perhaps. I know what 
it is to be cloyed with woman's mindless beauty, the fruits 
of which are only too ready to the picker's hand. Such 
passions are not for me, they should not be for you 1 In 
your bosom beats that never-dying longing for a friendship 
that shall echo your thoughts, reflect your beauty, exist 
only in your love ; in mine, the conscious power that you 
would not appeal to me in vain. Bid me not go with this 
love of ours so cruelly cut off in its blossom ! ' 

He took her hand, and drew her gently towards him. 

*Your answer, my Katherine,' he whispered, *your 
answer.' 

Katherine hesitated. She half drew her hand away, 
while the other she pressed against her heart. 

Harold remembered afterwards that her face had a 
frightened look, as though she were unable to resist the 
entreaty of this handsome man. But he heard no reply, 
nothing but a stifled sob. In that sob came the sentence 
of his unhappiness and her own surrender. It was enough ; 
he had heard more than sufficient to prove the faithlessness 
of this girl, whom he had thought the embodiment of truth 
and beauty. 
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Provoked beyond control, he rushed from the chapel, 
and threw himself between them. In doing so he would 
have hurled the stranger to the ground had the latter not 
instantly taken a step backward. The gallant was not, 
indeed, a man to be unready in emergency; and so 
violently had Lincoln brushed against him that his hand 
went instinctively to his sword as for self-preservation. 
But a second glance at the intruder made it fall to his 
side. He seemed to understand what circumstances had 
led to the encounter, and now glanced scornfully at his 
opponent, as though a vulgar quarrel were beneath him. 

He turned with easy indifference towards Katherine. 
He sought to dismiss from his mind the rough treatment 
he had met with. 

* This, my Katherine, is the clout, then, that would have 
you to wife ? ' he said. 

* Have her to wife ! ' broke in Harold, with a bitterness 
at heart that made him forget his hatred of the other 
* Have her to wife ! Have to wife ' 

He came to a sudden pause, for Klatherine stepped 
forward with a beseeching movement of her hands. The 
pallor of her face was startling in the moonlight. No 
sound had passed her lips at Lincoln's unexpected appear- 
ance. She had stood motionless, staring before her in 
mute despair at her position. But when she heard his 
scornful words the full meaning of the crisis broke upon 
her dazed senses. 

*Do not speak what is in your thoughts 1' she cried. 
*But let me speak to you — explain this meeting! For 
God's sake, let me speak to you ! ' 

'Come, Katherine,' interposed the impatient gallant; 
' petition not a mere boy ! What can his opinion matter ? 
I trow it shall not be said that Katherine de Vaux placed 
her character in a boy's hands for his approving nod. Let 
his royal peevishness think what he likes ; besides, leave 
him to me I ' 
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He took her by the hand, and would have led her 
towards the path by which they had come. She would not 
have resisted, as at the first ; she seemed powerless to resist 
his influence. But something, perhaps the stifled laugh of 
scorn from the lover she had deceived, which followed 
them, must have given her command of herself; for she 
withdrew shudderingly from the gallant's side, and returned 
to where Harold was standing. 

In that brief interval she appeared to have regained 
somewhat of her fearless independence, for her eyes flashed 
with a light which was new to Harold. The silent inaction 
of the moment before had now become the fluency of 
passion. 

' I seek not to explain this meeting,' she said haughtily. 
'I am mistress of myself, and answerable to no man for 
what I do. You deem me any man's sport — yours, his, or 
the first chance visitor's at the Abbey. But you mistake. 
What credit would you give me if I say I have fought 
against my love for this man? None! And yet, God 
knows, no hunted hare ever shrank from pursuer as I from 
him. What credit would you give me if I say I thought to 
love you — wished to be a good wife to you? None ! ' 

*Is it possible after what I have seen this night?' he 
asked bitterly. 'Only Katherine de Vaux could deem it 
possible ! ' 

'And she asks it not I' she laughed scornfully, fancying 
she had made but little impression on him. 'Think of me 
what you like, I care not I Class me with those for whom 
the world has little charity, or extenuate to-night by saying, 
It was her Southern blood, her love of life, her woman's 
fickleness. Henceforth your love or hate or pity is naught 
to me ; if you despise, I can defy ! ' 

She held up her hand either in warning or defiance, and 
then turned away. 

Half dazed, and touched with a great compassion, 
Harold took a step forward. His resolutions failed him. 
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To hear her grief-broken words was to revive all his 
previous feelings. His arms went out towards her with all 
the pity, strength, and love of his nature ; but she saw them 
not. Had she done so, she might have hesitated too, and 
three lives might have been saved. But she had turned 
away among the shadows. Smothering an hysterical cry, 
she was then stumbling towards the gorge, neither hearing 
his hoarse entreaty nor the satirical laugh of his rival, which 
made him waver in the wish to follow her. 

The gallant had stood silently watching events ; but a curl 
upon his lip betrayed indifference. They were prospering 
on his behalf, and he knew it. He foresaw that in his own 
good time he could but profit by them, and so was willing 
not to press his advantage at the moment. 

When Katherine had gone, he also moved away, but in 
an opposite direction ; and the clink of his spurs showed 
that he was about to seek his horse in the wood below, 
where Harold had once sought Basilicon. He bowed 
stiffly to the young man in passing, and happily his broad 
hat-brim veiled the sarcastic raillery on his face, else it 
might have led, there and then, to a further development 
of affairs. But Harold contented himself by saying : 

* We shall meet again, sir ! ' 

The other bowed, but made no reply. 

*Whom have I the honour to meet?' Harold asked 
again. 

*That is my concern,' replied the gallant; adding im- 
patiently, * I must request you not to get in my path I ' 

* I will let you pass, if you will tell me your name ! ' said 
the other hotly. 

* I have already given you my answer, fellow ! ' 
Almost while speaking, he made a sudden movement, 

causing Harold to stagger over a fallen tree ; and before 
he could recover himself, the other was hurrying down the 
steep path. Highly indignant, Lincoln hastened to follow ; 
but had hardly taken two steps when the figure of a man 
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stepped in front of him. He glanced at his face and saw 
to his surprise that it was Timothy Jupp. 

* Don't impede me, man ! ' he exclaimed fiercely. * 1 
must find out who yon knave is, that I may kill him.' 

' Stay, Master Lincoln ! ' cried the old servant. * Spare 
yourself the trouble, for it is his Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham I' 



CHAPTER X 

• We will fetters put upon this fear, 

Which now goes too free-footed.' 

Hamlet. 

For some, grief has no penetrative effect, but then such 
men are incapable of great emotions; and to lose a mistress 
or a wife is for them a less infliction than the forfeiture of 
an estate, or the loss of a case in Chancery. To Harold, 
the sudden misfortune that had come to him left a wound 
which took much time to heal. It has already been shown 
that his nature was more than usually impressionable. His 
solitary life had helped to foster and develop the tendency; 
and the fact that he had built so much on his prospective 
happiness with Katherine, during the months of waiting, 
had almost given the hope a character of permanence. It 
was not, therefore, until other things, of a much more 
serious kind than a love disappointment, had taken his 
attention, and the attention of the whole village, that his 
mind regained something of its elasticity. 

Immediately on his return home, after his fortuitous 
meeting with Katherine, he had a long conversation with 
his mother. It took the good lady some minutes to grasp 
the sudden change in her son's fortunes, for she was in bed, 
and had just been awaked from her slumbers. But when 
she did, at last, understand its nature, and learn of the 
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inconstancy of his mistress^ no expression of sympathy or 
indignation was too much for her to show what she thought 
about it. To her, Katherine's character was altogether 
inexplicable ; and she would hardly permit him to say one 
word in her favour. She could not be supposed to under- 
stand a condition of mind that loses sight of past resolutions, 
or future consequences, in the blind enjoyment of the 
present. She saw in the girl's conduct only marks of an 
ungovernable and wanton spirit. 

Shaking her head with much wisdom, as if she had 
foreseen the issue, she observed, when Harold had 
finished : 

'I remember saying that I liked not this froward behaviour 
of the wench. I knew it could but come to ill. Thank 
God that it has happened as it did, before it was past 
mending 1 ' 

'But I cannot think she is altogether bad,' he said, 
recalling a thousand of Katherine's pretty ways. 

* Too bad for my son ! ' rejoined the dame indignantly. 
'She pleaded so for forgiveness. It smote my heart for 

very pity. If her lover had not stood there by her side, 
laughing in my face, I would have asked her forgiveness. 
Would to God I had done it!' he added, walking dis- 
tractedly up and down the apartment ; * I should not be the 
coward I feel myself to be.' 

He came to a full stop before his mother. 

'That she is pure, I know!' he exclaimed bitterly. 
•Should I not go to her, even now, and save her from this 
man ? Though she loves him, she might yet listen to the 
honesty of my intentions. It is not too late to save her ! 
It is not too late ! ' 

His mother put her hand on his arm. The affection of 
his truest friend was in the touch. 

* It is too late, Harold,' she said with infinite tenderness. 
•A woman does not the thing you speak of without know- 
ing the risk she runs. She might listen to thee, but her 
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love would be for this other man. You would not save her 
in the end. These are not the times when women such 
as she, or men such as the Duke of Buckingham, can be 
moved by words of honour. You would fail, and gather 
but a lifelong jemorse, if not the hate of the most powerful 
nobleman in England. She does not love thee, my son 1 ' 

'I fear it is so, mother,' said Harold sadly. 

'Had she any love for thee, she would need no 
counsellor,' continued the dame, *she would want no 
champion to her cause. Her love would have been her 
best friend.' 

*But some are headstrong in their passions, mother; 
Katherine is one of them,' he pleaded, clinging yet to 
his better thoughts of her. *They see not the folly of 
them until there is no retreat. Can these merit no pity 
nor help?' 

'Yes,' replied the dame quickly, *but no sacrifice. Give 
up all thoughts of this ! It will be hard at first, but each 
day will help to stamp this sorrow from the mind. — A good 
night to thee, my son 1 ' she added, kissing his pale face, 
'peace, and a new hope 1 ' 

'Ay, mother!' he sighed, 'peace, and a new hope to 
us all 1 ' 

He retired sadly to his room, and threw himself upon 
his bed ; but for hours he could not sleep, and it was only 
when the first streaks of morning crept through the lattice, 
and the birds began to chirp outside, that slumber came. 
Even then his rest was to be short, for Jupp entered his 
room as soon as it was broad daylight. 

The kind old man stood for an instant at the bedside. 
He was proud at heart for what he had done. He felt that 
he had saved the honour of the Lincolns, which was quite as 
dear to him as his own ; and he hoped that they might never 
have lot or part with the hated De Vauxs, be their daughters 
fairer than all other women. The thought had made him 
swell with importance ; but if it did so now, he was uncon- 

F 
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s(.ious of it ; for he saw how much his discovery had cost 
his master, and his tears fell upon the coverlid of the bed. 
His emotion, indeed, disturbed the sleeper, who slowly 
opened his eyes. 

' I am loth to wake you. Master Lincoln,' said the 
steward ; * but Master Grapplefee is about to take horse for 
London, and tarries without' 

*And is in such haste,' said Job himself, stepping into 
the apartment, *that he thrusts himself in without cere- 
mony.' 

Harold rose to a sitting posture in the bed, and took the 
old gentleman's hand, desiring him at the same time to be 
seated. 

* I shall be less pleasantly seated, by my troth, in a few 
moments,' was his visitor's melancholy reply, selecting, 
while he spoke, the most comfortable chair in the room. 

He turned a commiserating face towards the bed. 

* This is enough to make one's heart sink into shoes, this 
that Jupp tells me,' he said, slowly shaking his head. *If 
a judge of the King's own Bench had told me that he 
suspected the integrity of the wench himself, I would have 
given him the lie. — But, my young friend, I am not here to 
give you any sort of uneasiness, or to tear wide wounds 
wider. I would like to forget the wench's luring face, as 
I would the sound of the dead-cart man's bell, or a writ of 
fieri facias,^ 

* I hear you are journeying to London,' observed Harold, 
desirous of changing the subject. 

* I am,' said Job gloomily, glancing down at his riding- 
dress and spurs. 

* But the plague is raging there ! ' 

*I know it, Master Lincoln, but too well!' replied 
Grapplefee, a serious expression gathering in his face. 
*Not since the year of King James's accession to the 
throne have they had such a visitation. Letters bring 
word of the flight of half the City. The streets, they say, 
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echo but too often to the feet of the half-starved, the 
cut-throat, and the plague-stricken.' ^ 

* Then why, in God's name, do you go there ? ' 
'Business, my young friend, controls more footsteps than 

wishes ! But the calls of friendship take precedence over 
those of personal fear.' 

'You mean you have a friend who lies sick there ?' 

* I have friends there,' said Job, with a grim smile, * who 
may, perchance, be dying o' the plague.' He pointed to 
his fingers one after another. 'There's my friend Tickle- 
wit, the Serjeant, a great man ; and there 's Gregory Stow, 
the innkeeper, a httle man, and his daughter Mab, a 
proper young woman as ever tripped measure round May- 
pole ; and there's my old landlady at Whitefriars, a decent 
woman and second cousin to my Nelly, who is London- 
bom. I could name a half-score who stand close to my 
soul. But it is not to them I am going; besides, they 
doubtless have cold shoulders for their friends with the 
plague about I am leaving here for the sake of one who 
is in perfect health. Much may depend on my visit to 
the City ! ' 

He glanced at Harold with that good-natured smile of 
his, that always took him to the heart. 

'You are going on our behalf 1' ejaculated the young 
man, springing to his feet, and confronting him. ' I know 
it, and I forbid it ! ' 

'Avoid thee! Forbid! Nolite id veiie quod fieri non 
potesty as Cicero hath it ; for go I shall, and at once I 

'Wherefore? What urgency leads you to take such a 
risk?' 

' The bond ! If thou must know, the bond thy father 
gave takes me there. Last night's misfortune makes it 
more than urgent that I should ascertain whether it were 
ever claimed.' 

^ The deaths by the plague of 1625, in London alone, numbered, 
it is stated, 41 > 31 3. 
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'Why?' 

Job scratched his ear reflectively. 

* I will put a case/ he said slowly. * Suppose this wench 
mentions the matter to her father, as I warrant you she 
may, her honest parent will inquire whether the bond were 
ever claimed; and should it get into his hands, he has the 
honesty to swear he never had the money.' 

* But Katherine would never speak of it Why should 
she?' 

* Why did Eve taste the apple,* asked Job, ' and thereby 
cause more litigation than woman ever caused since ? The 
tongue undid her, as it has many another ; for if she had 
not shown such a mighty vein for asking questions, she 
would not have been worth the devil's trouble to tempt her.' 

*But I cannot believe this of Katherine !' exclaimed the 
young man warmly. * She is too kind, too generous, for 
this. She is incapable of meanness ! ' 

Job pouted his lips until they were in advance of his 
nose. He was not prepared to deny the girPs honesty. 
He rather inclined to his client's belief. But she was a 
woman. That was the risk, and he expressed his fears. 

* The whole sex are alike,' he said. * Their only weapon 
is the tongue, God bless 'em ! But whether or not, I go 
to London to make certain of the bond.' 

*But not with the plague there?' 

* Were there fifty plagues, I would face them all,' said 
Grapplefee sturdily. * I am not made of curds and whey, 
and if I were, I have here that shall put me in harness.' 

With some care, and no little gravity, he drew a small 
phial from his pocket, containing a dark-coloured fluid. 

* This is the sword with which I shall fight the plague,' 
he said, in triumph. *It was prepared by Nelly under my 
own eye. There went to it a dozen various herbs and 
juices, and I do call it Philosopher's Egg. — But come! 
I want you to write me an order to the Turngroats of 
Lombard Street to deliver me the bond.' 
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Harold immediately conducted him into the library, 
urging the old man not to set out for London, at least 
until the City were safe for him to do so; but Job was 
obdurate. Dame Lincoln, who was drawn hither by the 
sound of their voices, also added her persuasions, but with 
a like result. 

In a few moments the order had been written, and after 
many hand-shakes and expressions of gratitude from 
Harold and his mother, the little lawyer strode to the 
entrance-door. Outside were a couple of stout nags, upon 
one of which a youth was perched, whose legs nearly 
reached the ground. He was holding the reins of the 
other, and had as serious a face as the importance of 
the journey warranted. This was due, in part, to the 
numerous tales of the plague that were current in the 
village, but chiefly, it was thought, to his having been torn 
from a substantia breakfast. 

Before mounting his steed Job drew his young" client 
away a step or two from the others. His face was a little 
grave. 

* I have great faith in Nelly's phial,' he said, coughing 
down his emotion ; * but should, by any mischance, one of 
the ingredients have been forgotten, and the plague enter, 
as it were, through a breach in my harness, you will 
remember poor Nelly ? She 's a good wench 1 ' added the 
little man, brushing the back of his hand across his eyes. 
'She's a very tidy wench, and has as pretty-shaped an 
ankle — hand, I should say — as any in Derbyshire. My 
will will be found in a ham-bag up the chimney.' 

* You may count on us !' Harold hastened to assure him. 
* God forbid that any of your fears should come true I I 
only wish you would stay to provide for Nelly's safety 
yourself.' 

* Not a word o' that I ' Job exclaimed stubbornly. ' I am 
as wilful in that matter as yon jade is to go back to stable ; 
her will shall yield, but mine never ! ' 
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He then approached his horse. But the animal, know- 
ing his intention, sidled away, notwithstanding a large 
expenditure of coaxing exclamations from Job, and en- 
couragements from his mounted squire. At last, with no 
little trepidation, Job took hold of the bridle, and with 
the assistance of Jupp on the one side to push, and Joe 
Wraprascle, the mounted attendant, on the other to pull, 
he was eventually fairly seated in the saddle, though 
several farm>hands, looking over a gate hard by, afterwards 
protested that he was nearly sitting down with his face to 
the horse's tail. Anyhow, mounted he was; and with a 
nervous smile of farewell, and a spasmodic wave of his 
hand, he started on his journey — not very comfortably, 
perhaps, for the horse seemed to delight in moving side- 
ways, despite the most cajoling expressions of its rider. 



CHAPTER XI 

* By the Lord, our plot is a good plot as ever was laid ; our 
friends true and constant ; a good plot, good friends, and fuU of 
expectation ; an excellent plot, very good friends.' 

Henry IV. Part I. 

If Timothy Jupp's strange warning and its fulfilment occa- 
sioned surprise, when Harold came to think it over at 
calmer moments, his subsequent taciturnity was no less 
perplexing. All attempts to get from him the source of 
his information met with a dogged and mysterious reticence. 
His only reply was that he was pledged to secrecy, that 
the time was not ripe for him to speak, or that if his 
ability to manage his own — and his master's — concerns 
was doubted, Harold would be doing him an injustice, for 
which he would afterwards be sorry. 

* Did I not guide your footsteps when they first stirred 
the rushes?' he asked, with unusual dignity. 'God help 
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me, I will guide them yet — ay, and in my own way ; for 
I tolerate the interference of no man when the happiness 
of a Lincoln is at stake.' 

The words rolled out with the unctuous manner of a 
successful diplomatist. His listener was too weary of 
mind to care what happened; and Jupp never spared 
friend or foe when he met with the opportunity to speak 
of Jupp. Harold knew of old the uselessness of argument 
with him, nor made any further attempt to gain his con- 
fidence. 

'You shall do what you like, Timothy,' he remarked, 
* and go where you like ! ' 

Jupp caressed his chin, and thought for a moment. 

'Then, Master Lincoln,' he said at last, in the tone. of 
one who has made up his mind unalterably, ' I will ride me 
into Derby ! ' 

The other looked up in surprise at the very unusual 
request, for Jupp had a great sense of duty and its regular 
performance. 

* That means two days' absence,' he suggested. 

* For these hills,' Jupp admitted. 

'Take three, if you need them,' said his master. 'But 
remember, the plague may be there.' 

The slightest amount of colour left Tim's face, but he 
shrugged his shoulders indifferently. 

* This is no time to think o' plagues,' he said. 

* You wish to see your half-brother?' 
Timothy bowed slowly. 

* We may meet,' he assented. * But I go not a pleasur- 
ing. If this be no hour for plagues, it is less for gossip 
with Jasper Russet; though I'll not deny we may talk 
over what is fitting to be done under the circumstances.' 

* There must be no talk over my affairs,' said the other, 
a little hotly. He had heard of Jasper, but knew too little 
about him to be sure that he would be a proper person for 
confidences of that sort. 
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Timothy waved his hand. 

' Have no thought for us, Master Harold. Jasper is no 
flight-headed make-bate. There is no moon-flaw in his 
mind ; for he had to his mother no less than mine own. 
If there be difl"erence between us it is that I had the 

advantage in the fathering But let that by, for how 

could he have stayed the bands ? even I was not asked, 
being then a child.' 

Leaving his young master to his thoughts, Jupp sought 
the stables, and shortly afterwards was mounted on a 
stout nag, and * pricking ' towards the city of Derby. 
• • • • • 

If Jupp's intention was to avoid gossip with his half- 
brother, Jasper Russet, he forgot it by the time he reached 
Derby ; or, perhaps, he would have maintained that every- 
thing that passed their lips was relevant to the particular 
matter he went to discuss. But, in any case, there were a 
large number of excursions into 'allied' subjects. 

Jasper was ridiculously like Timothy, in other things 
than in having a * ready tongue.' He had the same round 
face, the same portly form, the same superiority of manner, 
and assumption of the dignity, honour, and prosperity of 
the family under his charge. It may be readily imagined, 
therefore, that he not only seconded Jupp in his forgetful- 
ness of orders, but had his own tattle to liberate. 

* So the truth is out ? ' he remarked, after listening to his 
guest's preliminary canter through the history of Harold's 
courtship and its disastrous end. It is regretfully recorded 
that the discussion of this subject was the very object of 
Jupp's visit to Derby. 

Notwithstanding Tim's sympathy for his young master, 
he did little now to restrain an ample smile. 

* Ay, the truth is out,' he replied. * The truth has pre- 
vailed.' 

* Thanks to you, brother Tim,' observed Jasper. 

* And you, brother Jasper.' 
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The brothers nodded to each other, and then applied 
themselves to their cups and knives. 

* Our honour was at stake,' said Jupp, after a moment. 

* Could we, think you, knowing what we did, knowing of 
this false nobleman and the wench's tenderness for him, 
could we have done less than we did and satisfy our 
honour ? ' 

*No, brother Tim,' returned the other resolutely; 

* though our hearts bled for the girl, we could have done 
nothing else. But we must not take all the credit, for, 
mark you, all was not foreseen ! ' 

Tim's jaw fell slightly. This was like coming to the 
battle-field after a surrender — too late for the honours. 

* An apple needs no paring ! ' he exclaimed. * It 
matters not to our credit that the boy overslept himself, 
and that the Duke happened to walk up the hill.' 

*It just saved us, brother Tim. It just saved the 
wagging of your tongue, and so may be thought creditable. 
— But the matter was broken awkwardly. — Nay, say no 
more ! I should have done no better had I been speaking 
to my own sweet mistress ; say no more ! ' 

Timothy swelled considerably at Jasper's reproach ; but 
as the latter just then reloaded plate and replenished cup, 
the retort missed fire, and ended in nothing more than his 
champing the bit, or the good fare before him. 

'And how seems the family?' he asked, after a time. 

*In little ease of mind,' replied Jasper, shaking his head. 

* A mother's death is like an empty pantry, but cold com- 
fort. There has been but watering of plants this many a 
day.' 

*And the master beats the basin, I dare swear?' 
*Ay, that does he!' returned Jasper indignantly. *He 
has a hand on every man's halfpenny, and it is felt here, 
I warrant you ! Nor,' continued the steward, warming up 
at the recollection of his own wrongs, *is that all! The 
knave would put his tongue in my purse — bids me here, 
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bids me there, as if I were skinker at Pict-hatch ! ^ — But I 
can gather up my own crumbs, I thank Heaven, as well as 
any man, as he shall kn^w, or may I never empty pewter 
again 1 ' 

He glanced over his shoulder at the closed door, and 
then, bending forward, added something under his breath, 
inaudible to the flies on the wall and the ears of the pitchers. 

*It was my own conceit,' he said, with a laugh, *and 
after we had talked it over we fell to doing it. You 
should peep in the cupboards and closets. There's but 
latten platters and a goblet or two and a porridge-mazar 
of maple rimmed with silver. That is the last o' them to 
go,' he added, pointing to a corded chest. 'There never 
was such a sideboard as ours north o' the Trent! but 
Heaven knows what will come of it ! ' 

* That must be for us to decide, brother Jasper,' said the 
other, with a wink. * We must never forget the thing you 
wot of!' 

Russet laughed, and nodded his merry old head with 
undeniable satisfaction. 

•We'll give the bag to the lawyer!' he exclaimed. 
* We '11 not catch hold of an eel ! ' 

'Anyhow, we'll do what we may,' returned Jupp, not 
without a suspicion of doubt He recognised the magni- 
tude of their ambition. * We are only mortal men I ' 

*And yet, by this cup, Timothy, it shall go through 
stitch, or I have used ears and eyes for nothing. Drink 
a peg whiles I prove it 1 ' 

With marked excitement, he rose from his seat, and left 
the pantry. He was gone but a few minutes ; but, on his 
return, he evinced a nervous haste entirely foreign to his 
character. 

Without a word, he drew from his dress a small book, 
and laid it before his visitor. This mysterious conduct 
brought a solemn expression to Timothy's face. For a 

* A tapster at a tavern in Clerkenwell of this name. 
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moment he was at a loss to know how to interpret the 
action. He turned the book over in his hands. 

* This is only a book ! ' he said. 

* Look inside ! ' whispered Jasper. 
Timothy did so. 

* Poetry 1 ' he snivelled. 

'Look at the beginning ! ' whispered Jasper again. 

Timothy turned back to the title-page. 

'Mark that!' exclaimed the excited Jasper, his finger 
pouncing on certain letters. 

It was enough. Jupp's face began to broaden, and 
Jasper's began to do the same ; and then they raised their 
eyes until they met ; and then, for the next five minutes or 
so, they never said word; for their feelings were beyond 
any other language than that which is the vernacular of 
the hyaena. 

*Can it be managed?' asked Tim, after wiping his eyes 
and lips. 

'It'll want no management of ours in i-espect of a 
moiety,' replied Jasper sagaciously. ' Mark the thumbing 
of the corners !' 

' Ay, and the under-lining 1 I mark it all 1 But we may 
be no nearer our aim.' 

* There can be no meddling in this house, brother 
Timothy 1 ' observed Jasper gravely, following a moment's 
thought. *Wc must remember whom we have to deal 
with. The very daisies would weep for shame were we to 
play havoc with feelings, innocence and the like. No, no ; 
we cannot stir here ! It must be for you ! ' 

*It is an early day for me,' replied Jupp. 'There are 
feelings on my side, and no little ones. But you are right, 
and, given time, I will help you to put a spoke in Fortune's 
wheel.' 

'It is a bargain, then, brother Timothy?' 

'Say, rather a question of honour and duty, brother 
Jasper ! ' 
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* Ay, and love too, Tim ! ' 

And then the hands of these two affectionate old men 
met in a warm encounter, and afterwajrds sought their 
cups as a baptism to their thoughts. 



CHAPTER XII 

' A plague of sighing and grief 1 it blows a man up like a bladder. 

Henry IV, Part I. 

One morning, some days after the events related in the 
last chapter, Harold was seated sorrowfully at his desk. 
He was writing again to his friend, John Felton; but 
this time he was unsaying all that he had said before. 
He dipped his pen in gall, and wrote of woman's 
inconstancy. 

Feelings change from moment to moment, and some- 
times a little thing, a cloud across the sun, a momentary 
sneer on another's countenance, or a carrion amid the 
primroses, makes us despise what first impressions had 
regarded favourably. But it was no little thing that made 
Harold write so bitterly to his friend ; for such an experi- 
ence as he had undergone had brought him face to face 
with a problem of human nature that had made some 
revengeful as well as bitter. He almost wondered at his 
own calmness. Surely the blood of his ancestors was not 
in his veins ; for they would have sought out a rival, and, 
though he basked in a king's smiles, have forced a reckon- 
ing from him. And then he laughed mockingly at himself, 
as doubting whether he had not only their unflinching 
courage, but their passions. At such times as these his 
disappointment grew less painful, for he distrusted himself 
and his love. 

He finished his letter, and was about to seek his mother, 
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when, happening to glance through the window, he saw a 
youth hastening up the hill towards the house. His sur- 
prise was not little when he perceived that it was Joe 
Wraprascle, the same that had accompanied Job Grapple- 
fee to London. But the lad appeared to be hurrying at 
the top of his speed. Whatever his errand, it seemed 
urgent ; and so, with some anxiety to question him on the 
welfare of his old friend, he caught up his hat and hastened 
to meet him. 

For a minute the boy could only pajit, so great had been 
his exertion. At last, however, he managed to articulate 
a few words, but very disjointedly : 

* Heaven — preserve us ! Master — Grapplefee * 

* Has returned ? ' 
The boy nodded. 

* That is good news at least ! ' 

'But he is mighty sick, master,' continued Joe, in a 
frightened whisper. 

* Is it possible ! ' exclaimed Harold, becoming apprehen- 
sive, from the boy's terrified face, that something serious 
was the matter. 

*Ay, master!' replied Joe. 'Mistress Nelly said she 
would be glad for you to see him afore he dies. — But don't 
ye go ! ' 

'Heaven forbid that I should stay away, if my poor 
friend is as bad as that ! I will go at once ! ' 

Saying this, he was about to hurry away, when the boy 
caught hold of his arm, more alarmed than before. 

'Don't think of it, your worship! It's — it's — the 
plague 1 ' 

'Tush, tush, Joe! An it be, I will not desert him. 
Nelly's example should teach you better than to say 
that.' 

Without permitting another word, he hastened down the 
hill, determined to face anything rather than that Job 
should be without a friend at such a time. 
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As he hurried through the village he noted an unusual 
silence and desertion of its street. Had its inhabitants 
caught the alarm already, and retreated from all contact 
with their fellows, lest the contagion should be communi- 
cated to them ? 

On passing the vicarage he noticed Mr. Lovetext 
watching from behind a partly-open door. The reverend 
gentleman made no attempt to cross the threshold, but 
vigorously waved his arms — either as warning to him not 
to come there, or as caution that to walk further through 
the village would mean no less than death. But Harold 
was in too anxious a mood to care for his intention, and 
only hurried the faster towards Job's house. 

After all, public fears were not to be wondered at. He 
remembered the terror that haunted the village for months 
in the summer of 1603, lest the plague should spread from 
London. It was the very year of his birth ; but the impres- 
sion he afterwards obtained of that fearful time was too 
deeply planted in the mind to be forgotten.^ 

He found Nelly waiting at the door. In times of 
plague husbands fly from wives, children from fathers; 
but this faithful girl stood, unihoved by any fear, on the 
threshold of her old master's house. 

' Glad am I your worship has come, for I am a miserable 
woman to-day ! ' she said, weeping. 

* Is he very ill, Nelly ? ' was his anxious question, pausing 
for an instant in sympathetic alarm at the copiousness of 
her grief. 

* 111 ! ' she exclaimed, with much scorn ; * he 's as near 
death as he can get without leaving off his breath.' 

* My poor friend ! ' he replied, with much emotion ; * it is 
the bitterest thing of all to lose my kind-hearted Job. — But 
I must see him — see him before it is too late ! ' 

Nelly led the way to the creaky stairs. 

^ The plague of 1603 destroyed, it is said, a sixth part of the popu- 
lation of London. 
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* Hear to his groans, poor man ! ' she said hysterically. 
* He dies cruelly hard ! ' 

Harold certainly did hear heavy breathing upstairs. To 
his anxious mind it sounded as though Job were struggling 
for breath ; but it was probably groans of one in intense 
pain. His heart sank, for he anticipated now the worst 
result. 

They ascended the stairs, and then, pushing open the 
door of a bedroom — the largest in the house, perhaps, but 
only large by comparison, — Nelly motioned to her com- 
panion to follow her inside. There, upon an old wooden 
bedstead, half lost behind curtains, lay the form of Job 
Grapplefee. 

' He is asleep, I think,' said Harold, whispering, in some 
doubt. 

* Asleep ! ' was Nelly's contemptuous reply. * It be just 
the death-throttle you hear ! ' 

*I doubt that, Nelly,' he said, the first ray of hope 
breaking on his mind. * I recognise the sounds, I know 
them of old — they are snores ! ' 

* I '11 not believe that, your worship, for you should have 
seen him but now. He was a-groaning fit to split his 
stomach ! ' 

*But how did it happen? This — this cannot be the 
plague ! ' 

* It be the plague for a surety I ' said the girl, in a strong 
tone of conviction. *It must be the plague, else Joe 
Wraprascle would not say so.' 

* What does Joe say about it, then ? ' 

' Marry, that as soon as they got to London town his 
master went to a certain house, leaving him at the Pelican 
— but you '11 not know the Pelican ! No sooner did he see 
him return than he was as white as dimity, and trembling 
like any aspen. How they took horse and got here, God 
only knows, for Joe doesn't ! ' 

An unusually vigorous discharge of nasal ordnance from 
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the bed at this juncture disconcerted Nelly so much that 
even she exclaimed : 

* That be for certain a lively snore, and as healthy a one 
as ever I made in my own bed.' 

There was no mistake about the character of the noise. 
It was a pronounced snore, evidently the clearing-up one ; 
for Job opened his eyes, and this time actually did groan. 
He looked at Nelly with such an unhappy expression on 
his face, and sighed so deeply, that it set her weeping 
again. 

* O miserable world ! ' he exclaimed. * O miserable man ! 
Dry — dry thine eyes, my wench; thou hast no cause to 
weep ! ' 

' Yes, master, I have, if death take ye ! ' she said, renewing 
her grief. 

* But I cannot die ! The horse wouldn't even throw me, 

though I But who is that standing there ? Why, it 's 

my poor young master ! ' 

* How feel you now. Master Grapplefee ? ' asked Harold, 
taking his hand. 

'Better than I deserve, better than I hoped to be!' 
groaned the little man. * I would I could just turn my 
face to the wall and die, for I have a grievous communica- 
tion to make. But Nelly won't let me die ! ' He smiled 
dolefully. 

* I am sure she is to be thanked for that ! ' exclaimed the 
other warmly. 

* I fear not when you shall have heard !' sighed Job. 

* Heard what, my friend ? ' asked his visitor. 

Job sat up in bed, and would have got right out had 
not Nelly held him forcibly down, venting, at the same 
time, many remarks upon the madness of such a thing in 
his state of health. Under such powerful treatment Job 
fell back with a sigh of resignation. 

* I should be up and doing,' he said, * not lying here 
idly; but, by the same token, I must confess Joe's 
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father's saddle gored me cruelly ; however, let that pass, for 
that is not what makes such a miserable man of me. — But 
thou shalt hear, thou shalt hear ! ' 

He pulled his nightcap firmly over his brow, as though 
to rely upon the ferocity it gave to his appearance to bear 
him out in the recital. He indeed needed something to 
sustain him, for his voice was far from steady. 

* I went to town merrily,' he began. * I cared not foj 
plagues with Nelly's phial about me. Every mile I took a 
sip, and when I spoke a person I sipped. I sipped so 
much, indeed, that all my food tasted of it, my clothes 
smelt of it, and I dreamt of it, and people talked of it. 
But little cared I. I could have carried the bell, or played 
sexton at Cripplegate, with as much indifference as if I had 
been the devil himself.' 

* Nelly and I feared that you had brought the plague ! 
The whole village thinks so at this moment' 

Job started up again and listened. 

* The street is very quiet, I agree ! ' he observed. * I 
opine that every one has fled in terror.' 

'Every one has barricaded himself in, the reverend 
Jeroboam and all ! ' 

*Who suggested that I was sick?* asked Job, looking 
from one to the other. 

' Joe Wraprascle could speak of nothing else,' said the 
girl, * and is himself suspected.' 

* Hang the young dog ! I will baste the fellow when I 
get up I' exclaimed the little attorney, clenching his fist. 
* Does he think symptoms of the heartache are signs o' the 
plague ! Marry, he shall smoke for this 1 But it brings 
tears to my eyes to think that you, my young friend, and 
you, Nelly, could dare to come to an old worthless 
man, who was said to be dying o' the plague. 'Twas 
kindly, charitably done ! ' 

He blubbered like a child, and his companions were 
fain to join him ; for the old man's kind ways had crept 
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into all hearts. Nelly, indeed, was so much overcome that 
she retired to the kitchen below, and could be heard ex- 
pressing her feelings in a variety of musical and unmusical 
sounds. 

* Grieved am I to heart. Master Lincoln,* said Job, 
after regaining some calmness, *to be one to break sad 
news, but it has to be done ! On my arrival in London 
town I at once hastened to Turngroat's house in Lombard 
Street, though it was late at night. Alas, it was late 
indeed 1 I arrived too late ! ' 

* Too late ! What do you mean ? ' 
Job shook his head dejectedly. 

* It was as I feared I ' he exclaimed. * The wench has 
played you false ! * 

* No, no, Job ! ' cried Harold, shrinking from such a 
suggestion. * She is incapable of it ! * 

* Incapable 1 Thou shalt judge ! When I reached the 
house I produced the order to deliver me the packet. I 
saw at once some consternation in the face of the youth 
that addressed me, and twitted him, by suggesting that, 
perchance, my companion had called for it. The half- 
witted knave fell into the trap, and muttered something 
about having handed the packet to a man who called an 
hour before. I thereupon fell out with the fellow, and 
would have laid my stick about his ears had he not re- 
treated. I left in this miserable condition, and took horse 
more dead than alive.' 

*Did the Turngroats take no further notice of the 
matter?' 

* They sent me word that their knave had made a blunder, 
as no parcel such as I sought had ever been seen at 
their house ; and spoke of his mistaking some other appli- 
cation for yours.* 

* Let us trust there is truth in it ! ' said the other seriously. 
*They are monstrous lies — lies every one of them!' 

exclaimed Job vehemently. * This other application was for 
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Sir Gilbert ; and I '11 be bound his messenger gave your 
name, and had such a plausible reason for having the 
packet that the damned foolish youth gave it him with 
a word.' 

Job's distress was very great. He foresaw much mis- 
fortune for his patron and Dame Lincoln. 

* This is very strange,' remarked Harold, who was not a 
little bewildered at the turn events had taken. * There 
may still be some mistake.' 

*None, none,' answered the astute old lawyer. 'This 
means retaliation. When a woman stands revealed in a 
compromising position before an honourable man, she 
takes the devil by the hand and seeks to revenge herself. 
This means war — war to the death. But we will do our 
best ! ' 

* Perhaps the Turngroats will help us,* suggested the 
other. *They will know that money was given for the 
bond years ago.* 

'They will not assist us, for they cannot,' replied the 
attorney. *The man who might is dead. Those who 
succeeded him hardly know the business, and nothing at 
all as to the contents of the packet. I would I had the 
dressing of the youth that parted with it I ' 

* There is the law ; it will believe the truth.' 

* Alas I ' sighed Job, 'justice does not stand level-handed 
in these days. A judge or juror sometimes dare not 
speak what he would, or does it with a vision of the Tower, 
perchance the block, grimly before him.' 

' We must trust in God, then ! ' 

* Amen ! ' muttered Job, though implying some doubt 
about the efficacy of the proposal. 'It would mightily 
assist Heaven were the packet found, after all, not to con- 
tain the bond, or that old Turngroat saw it duly cancelled 
He could not have died more thoughtlessly.' 

The conversation was interrupted by their hearing a 
confused noise in the street. Harold turned to the window 
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and saw, to his surprise, the village-folk hurrying towards 
the house. His curiosity led him downstairs to inquire 
the reason. He discovered that Nelly's grief, being 
exhausted, had immediately given place to joy. In fact, 
her delight at finding her master not in any way seriously 
ill was of such an animated kind that she found it necessary 
to communicate her news and happiness to the whole 
village, with a result that every one hastened hither. 

The Reverend Jeroboam Lovetext was the foremost of 
them all to appear on the scene, and, heartily shaking 
Harold by the hand, assured him that he would have seen 
his good neighbour Grapplefee an hour before had he 
really considered the case one of urgency. He added, 
with a grave shake of the head, that he was on the way 
when the unruly townsfolk came forward to show their 
tardy sympathy, and he purposed to admonish them the 
following Sunday in a sermon on the naughtiness of self- 
love. 

Perhaps the loudest cheer ever raised in Checkersthorpe 
was given when Job, in the height of his curiosity, and in 
slightest attire, and despite Nelly's warnings, showed 
himself at his window. The cheer of the crowd was so 
genuine that it expressed popular approval, first, that the 
plague was not in their midst ; secondly, that Job looked 
very well ; and, thirdly and fourthly, that Harold and Nelly 
had behaved so bravely. There was enough for Mr. 
Lovetext to share in, which he did by extending his hands 
upwards, as he was accustomed to do when reciting the 
benediction, and there was certainly more than the rooks 
and jackdaws appreciated. 



Note. — Lest it be thought that a debt of a thousand pounds 
is too trifling a sum to have threatened with ruin a family of 
the Lincolns' position, it may be expedient to mention that 
money in the seventeenth century went much further than it 
does now. An estate of many acres, with mansion and farm- 
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buildings, often changed hands for under ;£ioo. Such was the 
case with *New Place,' purchased by Shakespeare, a not 
inconsiderable property, and with what was described as a ' fair 
house.' In a lease of the period the rent of ' a manor house ' is 
put at jCSi 3s. 4d. per annum, and of seven acres of land at 
£2, 8s. 8d With these and other examples before me, I may 
even err in crediting the Lincolns with more than they were 
likely to have had. 



BOOK II 



' If this were played upon a stage now, I could condemn 

it as an improbable fiction.* 

Tmelfth-Night, 



CHAPTER I 

' Master, master ! news, old news, and such news as you never 

heard of r 

The Taming of the Shrew, 

Job was right The delay of one hour was the undoing of 
the Lincolns. But it was only after many months of the 
old anxious waiting that this became a certainty. 

It took a long time for London to recover from the 
plague. Not until the winter had come did the town begin 
to resume its wonted appearance. Those that had fled 
from its plague-stricken streets returned nervously, and 
with lagging footsteps, and even yet looked askance at 
one another when they met. It required time for confidence 
to be restored to men's minds, for money to pass without 
a baptism in vinegar, for the flags to be hauled over the 
playhouses. It took longer for lawyers to find litigants 
than for litigants to find lawyers — a strange assertion to 
make, but which is capable of proof. 

Though the bell-man had thrown his bell into the crypt 
of his church for a season, another kind of bell-man had 
returned to London. He came to purge mankind of a 
moral plague. He rang his bell, not that people should 
bring out dead bodies, but dead causes ; and not to bury 
them, but to make them living, so that they might never 
die. The lawyers returned to London. 

History has never recorded any instance when there was 
a dearth of lawyers. Even Peter the Great thought two 
too many for his country, and is alleged to have promised 
himself the unique pleasure of destroying at least one as 
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soon as he had finished shipbuilding at Deptford. Happy 
monarch that can be so thoughtful for his people ! Happy 
people that can live in such amity! But London was 
anything but so well off at the end of the year 1625 ; for 
if half the litigants were dead, back trooped the lawyers 
with litigious eyes, the barristers with empty black bags, 
the Serjeants with spotless coifs, the judges with itching 
palms, and the whole ponderous machinery of the law was 
set in motion. 

Job, too, was presently to join the ranks. He had 
escaped the infection; some said by a miracle, others, 
himself, Nelly, and the whole village, by the use of his 
evil-smelling Philosopher's Egg; but we hold to a secret 
belief that he and the rest of his tribe possessed character- 
istics of the epidemic, and so were inoculated against it 
Certain it is that not* a man of them was missing. 

The cause that ultimately took Job from his comfortable 
home and the loving care of Nelly was the receipt by 
Harold of a demand for the repayment of Sir Gilbert's 
original loan. 

It was almost incredible to Harold that Katherine could 
stoop to so mean a revenge. He even hoped some other 
cause were at the bottom of it. A hundred reasons to 
account for this sudden change in De Vaux's attitude 
towards them presented themselves, other than that she 
should be the prime mover. 

But there was little satisfaction to be obtained in 
theorising as to causes. The one plain fact remained that 
a serious demand would have to be met in one way 
or another. 

To avoid total ruin was Job's object, but a forlorn one ; 
for since their enemy had gained possession of the fatal 
document, the hopelessness of saving the family property 
had stared them plainly in the face. Still, though the 
effort to rescue the estate might ultimately be frustrated, it 
was yet in Job's hands to place impediments in the way of 
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settlement ; and in this direction he and Serjeant Ticklewit 
were eminently successful. 

The baronet's demand was first made in 1626, when 
London for the most part had resumed its normal 
appearance. But for upwards of a year following Job 
succeeded in delaying matters. During his many visits to 
the metropolis he and Ticklewit had done wonders to 
impede the dilatory steps of the law: they had knocked 
crutches away from under its staggering, misshapen form ; 
they had fee'd judges and feasted underlings ; but all in 
vain; Sir Gilbert was too powerful for them ; and Job's last 
letter, in the autumn of the year 1627, warned his clients 
that the legal grill in Westminster Hall emitted a strange, 
vicious spluttering, and that its cooks were handling their 
tongs threateningly. 

• •••••• 

Three people were sitting on the terrace that ran in front 
of the mansion. Dame Elizabeth and the Vicar occupied 
a rough bench under a fine old willow, while Harold was 
reclining at their feet on the turf. The fat spaniel — fatter 
by the many meals she had eaten since she first became 
known to the reader — slept in peaceful content, with her 
head upon her young master's knee, monopolising comfort 
in the manner of aged dogs. 

Everything conduced to calmness of mind ; for it was 
one of those warm autumnal evenings on which there is 
not a movement of the smallest leaf. A distant view of 
the country to the west was visible between the trees ; and 
the sky, where it touched the opposite hills, was brilliant 
with the rays of the departed sun — tokens of the sun's wrath 
at being eclipsed by the churlish earth. At the bottom of 
the gentle slope of the hill the village was just seen, and 
sounds of happy voices from the green floated softly 
upwards — at the moment, though, touching a minor chord 
in the hearts of the listeners. 

Harold sighed bitterly as he heard the laughing murmurs. 
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At another time he would have been glad, and perhaps 
have hastened down the hill to join the merry-makers. It 
was in accordance with his free-hearted nature to share in 
the pastimes of the villagers, their wrestling, running, or 
throwing the bar, to go a-Maying with the youths and 
maidens in the woods, and to take his place in the festival 
of the Maypole. But all this seemed at an end now. 

With all their misfortunes and anxieties, the consolation 
of friends and the sympathy of villagers, expressed in many 
a touching way, were particularly welcome. 

The Vicar had been assiduous in his attention. He had 
constantly done his best to console his leading parishioners, 
both in private and in the pulpit, and, on the particular 
evening above mentioned, when things seemed most des- 
perate, he exerted himself more than usual. 

* Have comfort, madam,' he whispered to the dame. 
* This is but a trial of fortitude. Trials are the sweeteners 
of joys. Verily, madam, ere yon sunset shall have faded 
into evening the holy words I have spoken shall fructify. 
Resignation to the Divine will is inculcated in the Word.' 

Dame Lincoln shook her head sadly, and looked at her 
son, who had fallen asleep. 

* It is easy to command submission,' she said, brushing 
the tears from her eyes, *but how difficult to obey — ^how 
difficult when those we love must share our bondage ! ' 

*It may be difficult, madam,' replied the Churchman 
severely, * but such troubles are the stepping-stones to con- 
tentment. Hearken to the villagers below ! Are they not 
happy ? And yet the lot of many of them is cast in a rough 
place ! ' 

The tears rose to the dame's eyes again. He had touched 
a sad subject for her. 

* My poor people 1' she sighed ; * what will happen to them 
with strangers— here ? Who will tend them and pity them ? 
Should they have a hard landlord those happy shouts will 
never echo again I ' 
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* Verily, they know how to make a cheerful noise outside 
the church !' observed Jeroboam austerely, *but scarce dare 
to lift up their voices within !' * 

Harold stirred from his sleep. The village sounds, 
perhaps, had mingled with his dreams. 

* The folk are merry to-night ! ' he said, listening. 

* Peradventure they have had a match at nine-pins or 
quoits,* suggested the reverend visitor, *and are lauding the 
winner. But methinks the noise groweth unseemly 1 ' 

* They certainly shout to the echo ! ' said the young man. 
* Their cheers are increasing. What can it mean?* 

He rose to his feet in his curiosity. There was no mis- 
take : the noise grew momentarily louder. 

The astonishment of the little group was so considerable 
that, for a brief space, they maintained silence. It was 
broken, at last, by the reverend Jeroboam. 

' It is the most alarming sound that ever I heard ! * he 
exclaimed nervously. 'Something very terrible has hap- 
pened. Perhaps Mad Tom has done some naughty thing, 
and the constable conveys him to the stocks.' 

* They are not angry sounds,' said Harold. * The people 
are coming up the hill.' 

* By your leave, I think there is danger,' persisted Love- 
text seriously. * The noise seemeth like that of mighty 
men "that shout by reason of wine." We had best 
ensconce us in the house ! ' 

He moved away a few steps, as if to act upon his sug- 
gestion, but, seeing the others unwilling to follow him, 
hesitated between shame and fear. 

In the meantime the shouts of the people were becoming 
louder; and, looking over a balustrade that skirted the 
terrace, they saw a number of village-folk hurrying up the 
road. Their surprise was not lessened when they dis- 
tinguished at their head Job Grapplefee. The little man 
was astride a sorrel mare, which he was urging forward to 
escape the importunities of the crowd. Behind him came 
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another equestrian figure, in the person of his youthful 
attendant, Joe Wraprascle, and then the whole village, led 
by Nelly. A minute or two later they had all reached the 
bottom of a flight of steps leading to the terrace. 

Harold and his mother took a few paces to meet them, 
while the Vicar followed at a little distance, evidently not 
quite reassured as to the friendliness of the crowd. But 
there was no mistake about their temper ; and when they 
perceived their young squire and the dame they renewed 
their cheers. Caps and hats and kerchiefs were waved, and 
men hastened forward to assist Job to alight. 

* Steady, man, steady ! ' exclaimed the lawyer, alarmed 
for the safety of his person. * I 'm not a sack o* flour or a 
bale o' fleeces to be hauled and tugged by a sort o' plough- 
men. Stand back, all of you ! ' 

His good-natured assistants desisted from an attempt to 
drag him from the saddle from opposite sides, persuaded 
thereto partly by Nelly's shrieks of consternation and her 
onslaught from behind. 

*Look to his points ! Look to his points, ye good-for- 
naughts ! ' she exclaimed, pointing to Job's garments, which 
bore evidence of the energy of their intentions. * No laces 
in the world would hold breech and doublet together, with 
such loons at the ends. It 's a mercy he has anything to 
cover his nakedness ! ' 

* Desist, woman ! ' broke in Job. * How think ye I am 
going to get down, if you cling on to my skirts in this way ? 
And how think ye I am going to address my honourable 
lady and master with all this noise in my ears ? ' 

At these words, despite her objections, Nelly was hustled 
into the background, and silence fell on the assembled 
crowd. Curiosity was at fever-heat. Every one knew, from 
Job's manner, that he had something of public interest to 
impart. 

Seizing his horse's mane, and after nearly pitching head- 
foremost on to the steps, he at last alighted sound and 
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smiling. Then, with several inclinations of his body as he 
ascended the terrace, he said : 

*My honoured mistress, and honoured sir, thanks to 
God and his Majesty King Charles, your anxieties are at 
an end ! ' 

No sooner had he stated this than the whole village 
lifted up its voice and shouted vociferously. It was welcome 
news, and not one but rejoiced as sincerely as Job himself. 
But at first it was hardly intelligible to those whom it most 
affected. They listened without understanding. The change 
from deepest dejection to certain security was too sudden 
to be comprehended at once. 

* We shall not have to leave Checkersthorpe?' stammered 
Harold. 

* Leave Checkersthorpe ! ' repeated Job. * Leave Check- 
ersthorpe ! Turn me into a carbonised steak ! truss me on 
a spit 1 run a larding-needle into me first ! The estate is 
saved, or I know no law that can give man any ! ' 

Again the village cheered to the echo. 

It required all the skill which the reverend Lovetext was 
master of, and the recital of those passages of the Scrip- 
lures which he had studied for such emergencies, to prevent 
Dame Lincoln giving way to her emotions ; as it was, tears 
of thankfulness coursed down her cheeks. 

But if she was nearly overcome by her feelings in the way 
to lose them, Harold's were of a keenly revivifying character. 
He felt an exhilaration of spirits which gave him the desire 
to sing, shout, and weep, in the same breath. In the fulness 
of his joy he requested Jupp, who had been drawn to the 
spot with the rest of the servants, to provide drink for the 
village. 

* Broach a barrel of the best, Timothy, and give them all 
crowned cups ! This night shall be spelt in gold for us 
all!' 

With a glow on his face, he turned to the crowd : 

* My friends and neighbours ! your kind hearts have 
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felt sympathy where of late it was most wanted. For 
months, when we feared what the morrow might have in 
store for us, your affectionate thoughts stole among our 
sad ones, and robbed them of much of their bitterness. 
We thank you all — all of you ! Our trials and your com- 
passion have only drawn us nearer together. And now, I 
pray you, follow Master Jupp to the buttery, where he will 
provide double-ale for the men, cherry-bounce for their 
sweethearts, and comfits for the children, as a token of 
this merry meeting.* 

With much alacrity and good-humour the crowd followed 
their pilot towards the house, and in a moment their happy 
voices could be heard pledging their master and mistress's 
health, while cheer followed cheer. 

Upon their retirement silence was restored, and Harold 
applied to Job for an explanation of the events leading to 
their sudden rescue from Sir Gilbert de Vaux. 

* The story is brief enough,' said Job, * but I think I will 
hie me homewards ; for a hard ride on that mare is as com- 
fortable as a seat on an emmets' nest ! ' 

* Come, then, into the house ! ' urged the young man, 
* and a pipe and a jack of ale will put you to rights. While 
you discuss them you shall tell us how you succeeded in 
snatching us out of the frying-pan, just as we were about to 
drop into the fire.' 

* But Nelly Buckram will be impatient to see me,' sug- 
gested Job, who was in a teasing humour ; * and, besides, 
it waxes late ! ' 

* Nelly is now in the buttery,' replied the other, *and 
shall be kept to bear you company on your way home.' 

Seeing the impossibility of escape. Job suffered himself 
at last to be led into the house, followed by the others, 
and in a moment candles had been brought, and pipes 
and ale. 
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CHAPTER II 

' Celia, Here comes Monsieur le Beau. 
Rosalind, With his mouth full of news. 
Celia, Which he will put on us, as pigeons feed their young. 
Rosalind, Then we shall be news-cramm'd.' 

As You Like It, 

After he had once got fairly launched on his narrative, 
Job required little inducement to continue it. The only 
difficulty was to keep him from wandering to other topics. 
He was often led astray to recount what he had seen in 
the great cities of London and Westminster. He spoke 
of those shining lights of the law he had retained on his 
side, and would have described the whole life of a learned 
Serjeant, including his domestic career, had he not been 
interrupted. 

'A most extraordinary man !' he exclaimed, enthusiasti- 
cally. *Mr. Serjeant Ticklewit is the glory of the coif, 
the dread of his brethren, and the thunder of eloquence. 
But if he is a marvel among men, his wife is no less a 
marvel among women. She is a mother, but no ordinary 
mother, mark you ! She would be ashamed to bring into 
the world only one at a birth ; twins and triplets come as 
regularly as the terms; and it goes near to be thought 
that she will ere long surpass all previous efforts in a sit- 
ting of four. A remarkable woman ! Ticklewit need be 
a serjeant-at-law to support so prodigal a wife. Thank 
God, she is none of mine ! ' 

Job's thanksgivings caused much laughter. They were 
all now in the best of spirits ; and the songs of the villagers, 
as they took themselves home by twos and threes, sounded 
no jarring note in the happiness of the little party. 

* Verily, the Serjeant's wife might be called the mother 
of all living ! ' said the Vicar, attempting to be facetious 
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His feelings were shown by his smoking a pipe, a thing he 
had never been seen to do in the memory of the village. 

'We are anxious to learn the circumstances of this 
wonderful intervention of the King's,' said Harold, who 
had, for some time, endeavoured to bring Job to his story. 

The lawyer blew several mouthfuls of smoke away before 
replying, and washed them down with a draught out of the 
black-jack. He had reserved his communication for the 
last. It was the climax, the keystone of his narrative ; and 
like a man fond of story-telling, he knew the advantage of 
preparing the minds of his hearers by exciting curiosity, 
ignoring the fact that it existed to an overwhelming degree. 

•What you refer to is the most remarkable circumstance 
that ever I met with,' he responded, with a good deal of 
mystery. ' I said it was his Majesty that had intervened. 
But do I know it for certainty ? No I I said it, because it 
can do him no harm. Nor can I say it was not the King, 
for certain features about it suggest the likelihood.' 

*In Heaven's name, what did happen?' exclaimed Lincoln 
perplexedly. Had Elatherine, after all, come to their 
rescue? He believed it possible. Job's reply seemed ambi- 
guous. He listened therefore with a double satisfaction. 

* Steadily ! ' grumbled Job. * Lawyers are not swine for 
market, to be driven or led, but have their own proper 
management.' 

' Make allowance for our anxiety,' said his client, in as 
soothing a tone of voice as he could command. 

* Ay, and so do I for mine I ' retorted Job, with exasperat- 
ing slowness. ' My letter spoke of the anxious time it was 
to me : my food given to the cat, my liquor turning sour 
on my stomach, the feathers of my bed seeming like quills 
for the comfort I had a' nights.' 

* Indeed we remember it!' returned the young man 
gratefully. *We should have remembered your kindness 
had you failed.' 

* But I went to succeed ! ' he replied. * I have fought 
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many battles and conquered; and in this I was always 
possessed of the idea that we should win. Ticklewit 
would not believe it. He recommended compromise, 
even at the beginning; but I would not budge. Bills 
were filed, demurrers lodged, answers, replications, re- 
joinders — in fact, De Vaux versus Lincoln was down for 
hearing in Westminster Hall.' 

* We were starting for London this week ! ' said the other. 
*I have saved you the journey. Master Lincoln. Ah, 

such a journey ! ' sighed Job, rubbing his legs. * I shall 
have work for Nelly. Nothing less than scarlet cloth in 
my bedchamber will cure me.^ I never crossed such a 
galling jade in my life 1' 
He wagged his head dolefully enough, continuing : 
' Think of me, a small man, but a wide and deep, perched 
on an old stalking-horse to ride six score o' miles ! I 'd 
rather kiss the counter, or go to the grinding-house, than 
shake my flesh to pieces on the steaming brute again. 
Only your concerns will ever see me on horseback again.' 

*The ease of the simple shall slay them!' muttered 
Lovetext under his breath. Job heard and stared at him, 
but deigned to take no verbal notice. 

* The day of trial was fast approaching,' he continued. 
*I had sent you to make ready to join me; and I was 
considering an appeal to his Majesty, when a remarkable 
thing happened.' 

He glanced at his auditors one after the other, to make 
sure that they were giving due attention to his words ; and, 
finding that such was the case, applied himself to his jack, 
and thereafter to his pipe, as for guidance, and went on : 

' I was sitting alone one evening in my lodgings, which 
lay over against St. Bride's Church, just away from the noise 
of Fleet Street. From my window I could see the roofs of 
the houses in Whitefriars standing out against the sunlight, 
and I could hear an indistinct murmur of the people through 

^ This was supposed to be efficacious in illness. 
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my open lattice. Alsatia is never quiet, day or night ; but 
at my elevation above the streets the noise that floated in 
was soothing. I had been worrying; and my hostess, a 
good but simple woman — cousin o' my Nelly's on the 
mother's side, — had persuaded me to have to supper an 
umble-pie, a lobster, and a stoop of canary, which, to 
please the woman, I consented to; and maybe the 
fatigues of the day overcame me, for I must have fallen 
asleep by and by ! ' 

Lovetext shook his head : 

* The works of the flesh are drunkenness, revellings, and 
suchlike.' 

* Have a care, parson,' said Job testily. * Here is no 
pulpit ! But I mind not, for the flavour of those umbles 
and that lobster still lingers about my mouth. Well, I 
slept, and was dreaming that our case was won, when 
something disturbed me. I was conscious that I was not 
alone. Indeed, one touched me gently on the shoulder. 
I awoke with a start ; though it took a moment for me to 
understand what had happened. I then perceived a youth 
standing close by, with as roguish a face as ever I saw. A 
mere stripling, a lady's page, I thought ; but as handsome 
as gallant could well be. He burst into a laugh on seeing 
my astonishment, and pulled his bonnet aslant his face 
with a saucy gesture. It was a merry lad ! 

* "Who art thou, young sir?" quoth I quickly, not liking 
his impertinence. 

* "A friend to thee and others," he replied, with a little bow. 

* "That is to be proved," quoth I tartly. "Thou comest 
too stealthily for a friend." 

* " It is my mission to prove it," said the lad. 

* " Thy name, good youth ? " I demanded, softening at 
the nimbleness with which he answered me. 

* " My name is my own, and not for public use just now," 
quoth he, tossing his pretty head in defiance. " And, be- 
sides, it 's naught to my purpose or thine to discus^ it." 
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'"Well, my sprightly jester," said I, "it is after supper, 
else I had sought a better reason. But, in sooth, it is ill 
disputing after umbles and canary, so if thou hast aught 
to deliver, speak out ! " 

'The boy looked at the remains of my meal on the 
table, and then at me, and, without more ado, burst out 
a-laughing again. 

* " I come in good season, then ! " quoth he, not regarding 
my frowns, "but, in truth, not a day too soon, if to be of 
service to thy client." 

* He spoke the last words quite seriously, which made 
me cock my ears, and jump hastily from my chair. 

* " What dost thou mean ? " I asked, staring at him with 
two eyes of amazement, as any one would have done. 

'"I mean that I wish to complete the business that 
brought me here." 

' For a moment thereafter he hesitated ; and the natural 
colour of his cheeks turned a shade deeper, methought. 
All at once he demanded, with a soft laugh : 

* " Is not Master Harold Lincoln your client? " 

'I was near trembling with excitement, as a wench 
seeking graveyard ghost on St. John's Eve. Who was he 
to know this ? 

* " And what would you with him ? " quoth I. 

*The youth bit his lips, as though, having a ready answer, 
he clipped it in the coming. He took a step or two to- 
wards the door, but turned ere reaching it. 

* " I am commanded to deliver a large sum of money 
into thy hands, to be disposed of in the interest of Master 
Lincoln," he said. "It is outside the door, where my 
fellows placed it." 

'Saying this he flung it open, while I followed as in 
a dream. On the threshold I saw a small box, and under 
bidding of this strange young visitor I carried it into 
the room. When he had closed the door, so that we 
could not be overheard, he again addressed me. 
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* " What sum will redeem this debt of Master Lincoln's?" 
he asked. 

' '* A thousand pounds, if a penny/' stammered I, like a 
child. 

*"St. Katherine!" quoth he, in alarm. "I shall be 
crowned with elder; my errand is fruitless, for I have here 
but seven hundred." 

*" Seven hundred," I repeated, "and for my young 
master?" 

* " But you speak of ten ! " quoth he. 

*"An I had such a sum as seven," I exclaimed in a 
fever, "Sir Gilbert may go to the devil, for the other three 
shall be found to-morrow 1 — But this is a jest : these are 
but tavern tokens ! " 

'With an impatient wave of the hand, he unfastened the 
cord with which the box was secured, and threw back the 
lid. 

* " Look for yourself!" quoth he; and truly I saw more 
gold and silver shining there than ever I saw in one place. 

'"And who sends it?" cried I, in utter amazement, and 
in some suspicion. 

'Again the saucy lad had difficulty to keep his good 
spirits in check ; indeed, I heard a soft, pleasant little laugh 
floating in the room. 

* " A great — a very great person ! " he said. He spoke 
with mysterious emphasis. 

* " The King," I suggested, but not believing it ; and then 
adding, as the memory of my old patron's loyal services 
to King James came to mind : "This is to repay loans, per- 
haps ! " But the amount seemed far too great, and the King's 
money would have been paid in another manner, methought, 
if at all. But my visitor only replied, lifting his bonnet : 

* " God bless his Majesty ! He loves the welfare of his 
subjects. — But you will be able to serve Master Lincoln 
with this ? " he asked, anxiously, I thought. 

* " That shall I, with what I can raise otherwise." 
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* "Then a good night to you ! " quoth he, with as pert a 
bow as youth ever gave. 

* " Surely thou art not going without discharge ? " I cried. 
But the jesting youth laughed in my face, and would have 
vanished through the door, had he not hesitated when he 
reached it Coming back again, he suddenly bent his head 
down to mine, and whispered, with so much mischief in the 
tones that I knew it was no truth : 

*"Tell Master Harold the King will claim his own 
again ! " and then, with a final wave of the hand, he hurried 
from the room. 

* Having no mind to be played with, I hastened after 
him; but age is no match for young legs, and though I 
descended half-way down the creaky staircase in pursuit, 
his speed far exceeded mine. Fearing for the safety of the 
open box of gold and silver, I returned, to finger it, to kiss 
it, to weep over it, and to place it under my bed. — That is 
my story, and how the Checkersthorpe estate was savfid.' 

Job paused after this long narrative, and wiped the beads 
from his forehead. He had been listened to with breath- 
less interest. No one durst move lest he should interrupt 
him. All the time Harold kept saying to himself, 'This 
is Katherine's doing ' ; but several things made him hesi- 
tate to believe it. Had she wished to save them, she 
would have sent the right amount, not less, nor would her 
strange messenger have shown such ignorance of facts. 

'What about the other three hundred pounds?' he 
asked. ' How did you raise them ? ' 

Job seemed unwilling to reply. He looked first up at 
the ceiling, and then at the floor, and finally drained the 
jack. 

* We have spoken enough business for this night, I trow,' 
he said at last. 

* Not enough to satisfy me,' said the young man, seizing 
his hand. * I know whose money this is — ay, all of it ; 
your own I ' 
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Grapplefee shook his head emphatically. 

* It is not. The seven hundred pounds I spoke of came 
in the way related.' 

'Then the three hundred! Deny it not! I see it in 
your face, old friend ! They are your own at least 1 ' 

Job gave no assent, but was unable to conceal a guilty 
look. 

* The Lincolns never had such a friend, my mother, as 
they have in their Job,' said her son, with happy light in 
his eyes. * He shall know that his trust is not misplaced.' 

*Yes, yes indeed, Harold!' said the dame. *If he 
lends the money, it shall be in the way of business. We 
will pay him interest, and redeem the principal.' 

*I will win it all back again !' exclaimed her son ; 'ay, 
and the stranger's money.' 

Job attempted to interfere ; but Harold would not listen 
to him. A sudden ambition was in possession of his mind. 
For the first time in his life, the doors of the world stood 
ajar. Before, during the previous months of anxiety, it 
had seemed as though he would have been thrust through 
them, into the jostling crowds beyond, with no right to 
look back at the restful home he was leaving. Now, it 
was in his hands to choose whether or not he should 
* throw his bread upon the waters.' There was something 
attractive in the idea of trying to win back this sum of 
money. It was like a trial of strength, full of great pos- 
sibilities. 

' I will seek this money,' he said, with set teeth, * and 
repay you, Job, what you have lent, and our unknown 
friend.' 

* If the mystery be ever pierced,' suggested Job. 
' I will do that ! ' 

* Heaven forefend, that you should do it ere the gold be 
thine!' exclaimed Grapplefee in some alarm, 'else you 
may deem it necessary, out of some fantastic whim, to sell 
up here for honour's sake.' 
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*I feel that I could even do that for our mysterious 
benefactor, seeing that it is not Sir Gilbert de Vaux.' 

*Hadst better stay at home,' returned Job dubiously. 
* Fortune 's a fickle wench, and not to be trusted.' 

But Harold meant what he said. Dame Elizabeth saw 
it in the firm expression of his face. But she knew he had 
decided right. She would never be one to stand between 
him and the path which family pride and honour pointed 
out. But the kiss she gave him was none the less a sad 
one. 

Job rose to leave, and Nelly was summoned from the 
kitchen, where she had been discussing parish and personal 
matters, to her great content, with Timothy Jupp and the 
housekeeper. The Vicar also took his departure, and the 
trio slowly made their way towards the village ; Job finding 
it necessary, in consequence of severe stiffness in the joints, 
to support himself on the girl's arm. 



CHAPTER III 

* Marcellus, What trade art thou? Answer me directly. 
Citizen, A trade, sir, that, I hope, I may use with a safe conscience.' 

Julius CtBsar, 

Selden remarks that 'money makes a man laugh.' The 
truth of the statement was singularly verified in the changed 
fortunes of the Lincolns. The timely appearance of Job's 
unknown friend with the money removed an anxiety that 
had pressed heavily upon them for many months. Nothing 
could matter now; unless, indeed — which was Job's one 
fear, — a demand were made by their strange benefactor. 
However, this seemed unlikely, seeing the mystery sur- 
rounding the gift, and the absence of all title to it. 

The fact that there was no documentary proof that the 
loan had been made had small weight with Harold and his 
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mother. Honesty acknowledged it, if inclination did not 
To be in a position to repay it was, therefore, the ambition 
of mother and son, and the determination of the latter. 
But how that was to be achieved was a question over 
which they pondered for many days. 

It was a time of high interest on money, and unless 
exceptional effort were made to add to their resources, the 
interest of even such a sum as that owing to Job would 
make no little inroad into their income. At no time had 
they been wealthy. A quiet country life affords few 
opportunities for acquiring wealth, especially for men so 
unbusinesslike as John Lincoln, and it created a difficulty 
which had been overlooked. For the first time Harold 
saw the disadvantages attending so secluded an existence. 
He had been brought up to consider work unnecessary. 
He felt he might be like the arrow shot aimlessly into 
the sky, which might strike some unseen prey in its flight, 
but would, more likely, return to earth no richer than at 
the start. 

Notwithstanding these doubts and fears, he made up his 
mind to leave Checkersthorpe for a season. Many things 
recently had produced in him a restlessness which he felt 
hard to subdue. His disappointment in love, and this 
latest anxiety, had unnerved him to some extent He 
longed for a change of scene and faces, other thoughts, 
some occupation, if possible, that should engross his 
attention. As a matter of course, London was to be the 
theatre where he should play his part, however humble it 
might be at first. 

London was the haven of his thoughts, for in it had 
lived and flourished the greatest writers known to English 
history. He knew little of it, but the few glimpses 
he had obtained had left an indelible impression on his 
mind. Others like him had ventured there friendless and 
alone, and won fame and fortune ; and why not he 1 

He thought of Ben Jonson of Westminster, the brick 
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layer, who had found a patron in his neighbour, the King; 
of the player, who, having won a fortune, had retired to 
his Warwickshire village to build up an estate, emboldened 
the more through the possession of an heraldic seal of 
gentility; and of the Bankside manager, whose wealth had 
enabled him to found a great charitable institution. If 
these obscure individuals could succeed, there must be a 
chance for one who came of a better class, and who had 
spent some years in one of the great colleges at Oxford. 

Visions of a literary career had long been entertained 
by him, and he thought the opportunity to indulge his 
wishes had arrived at last. 

He discussed the matter with his mother, but she was 
quite unable to advise him. Had his manuscripts had any- 
thing to do with the preparation of simples, the distillation 
of herbs, or the healing of the sick, she would, doubtless, 
have judged their merits. She dreaded the idea of his 
departure, but stifled outward expression of her feelings, as 
she knew it would render a parting harder still. That he 
should see a little of the world, even under present circum- 
stances, was, in her mind, not without benefit; and her 
mother's pride in him made failure of his hopes altogether 
impossible. So, although he elicited no useful advice from 
her, he was not, at least, discouraged. 

Job was, perhaps, even a less authority than the good 
dame, but Harold consulted him also. He referred to the 
subject uppermost in his mind tentatively. He asked the 
old lawyer for his opinion. 

* A poet ! ' exclaimed Job incredulously ; * a poet ! I '11 
not say but that you do merit the bays^ and a niche in the 
Temple of Fame ; for it 's in the cut of your doublet, and 
in the melancholy of your eye. But, God-a-mercy ! that 
you should think to fill a pocket out o' rhymes! An it 
were lawyer's rhymes, like the inkhorn terms of a tack, 
I would say no more about it. But cobweb-learning ne'er 
lined the belly, or I am a rogue ! ' 
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Lincoln dropped his head, a little crestfallen; which 
seeing, Job blamed himself for his thoughtlessness. 

* Although I never could understand this fashion o' jig- 
making,' he said, * I love poetry, I would hang no man 
who could say his neck-verses ; — but, I pray you, read me 
some of yours ! I am in the humour to be tickled ! It is 
like a feather at ear to listen to a ballad ! ' 

He lay back in his chair, and assumed as comfortable a 
position as possible, while his companion read to him. 
The young poet commenced with some nervousness, as all 
who read their own productions do, or ought to do, and 
pushed aside the cup of wine Job offered him in his kind- 
ness of heart. He selected a poem that spoke of the 
flowers of the field, because he knew of Job's passion for 
them. 

At first Job was a little heedless ; but after a few lines 
his curiosity became aroused. His eyes took light, his 
pipe fell on the table, and he leant forward as in the 
wondering stare of a child who sees something bright and 
beautiful. At its conclusion he positively took Harold 
into his arms. 

*You are a poet!' he exclaimed, wiping his eyes. *I 
was never so touched in my life. To be able to move me, 
an old sinner, one who is as dry as a sheepskin and 
shrivelled as a year-old walnut, is to employ the finest 
skill God ever gave man. Go, young friend, I will say 
naught to prevent your wish; for, o' my word, you will 
make more by verses than I ever did by leases.' 

It was in this way that Harold decided what his calling 
should be. 
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CHAPTER IV 

' What is he, whose grief 

Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 

Conjures the wandVing stars, and makes them stand 

Like wonder-wounded hearers ? ' 

Hamlet, 

It was soon after sunrise, one October morning, when 
Harold left the home of his fathers to seek fortune in the 
great City <A London. He was mounted on Basilicon, 
while Joe Wraprascle, also on horseback, followed with 
a small leather trunk. 

Although the unknown future had the charm of novelty 
for him, his feelings, as he descended the hill to the 
village, were not without painful regrets. He had just 
taken leave for an indefinite period of one of the most 
afifectionate of mothers. Their parting had been almost 
without word, but it was none the less heartfelt j and in 
the end he had torn himself from the dame's arms, just as 
grief was becoming too much for him. 

At the gates he foimd Jupp standing, hat in hand. For 
some days past Timothy had been in a state of suppressed 
excitement. In fact, ever since his interview with Jasper 
Russet^ many months before, he seemed to hug himself 
over the possession of some mysterious knowledge, which 
he longed to impart to his master, but hesitated, as if 
doubting the fitness of doing so. The latter's departure 
seemed to bring it to a crisis, for his eyes now trembled 
with information ill concealed, and he kept moistening his 
lips in readiness to speak. 

'This is not going to Oxford with prospect of an early 
return,' said Harold, with a grim smile. * God knows how 
long I shall be absent 1' 

Tim's fingers worked at the rim of his hat, which 
received irreparable damage. 
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*It is not only in Heaven's knowledge!' he replied 
oracularly. 

*That is more than can be said,' observed the young 
man. * Success does not always crown eflforts, and rarely 
at once. Poets ' 

* Poets ! ' interrupted Jupp, in his most scornful manner. 

* Poets never found purses unless they cut them, which, 
doubtless, they did on occasion. But I would not dis- 
hearten you, just at the beginning of your journey; for 
I'll not deny you have a very pretty wit, if I may be 
allowed to say so ; and your verses have done no harm. 
No harm, say I. — But mum ! the kettle scarcely boils ! ' 

* You love riddles, Tim ! ' returned the other, laughing. 

* I should be old ere I answered them.' 

* I speak none,' averred Jupp, with a touch of hauteur ; 

* and, moreover, I '11 speak that you cannot mistake. Will 
you promise to return here, without question or delay, 
should I send to you ? ' 

* If my mother become ill, or anything serious be the 
matter at home.' 

*And without,' insisted the old man, looking fixedly 
at his master, *even should it be next month — next 
week?' 

* With sufficient reason ! ' 

•There shall be an unnamed one, I grant you ! ' returned 
Jupp stolidly. 

* This seems Midsummer fooling ! ' 

* A matter of honour,' retorted the old servant, bristling 
up. * We agree that honour demands your consent to our 
wishes ! ' 

Harold was prepared with an impatient rejoinder; but 
Basilicon just then fidgeted away a yard or two, and his 
attention was drawn to his management. 

* Who are the we}^ he asked, bringing his horse to the 
steward's side again. 

* It is not only given to kings to use the word,' replied 
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the impenetrable Tim. *We say honour demands your 
return here at the proper time, whether the summons 
reach you at banquet, bed, or study. Will you give the 
promise ? ' 

Lincoln hesitated, as he had done before, but some- 
thing inclined him on this occasion to humour the old 
man. 

'You do not forget my other warning?' Jupp asked 
after a moment's pause. 

Harold stretched down his hand. 

* No, Tim, I do not forget,' he said. 'You proved right 
then; beshrew my heart, if I will distrust you or your 
methods now ! ' 

With a last pressure of the hand, he left him standing by 
the gates, guardian of the family, as he claimed, and not 
without emotion, albeit his eyes glistened with humorous 
satisfaction through their moisture — an emotion that was 
also visible in the sadly crumpled state of his hat-brim. 

Lincoln's passage through the village was remarked by 
every one. The women all stood at their doors, to wave 
aprons and kerchiefs, and many were dim-eyed as they 
saw their young squire ride slowly by. Most of the men 
came forward to say a last adieu, including the Vicar, who 
recommended him, as his parting advice, to study the 
eighty-sixth Psalm. 

When Harold approached Job's house, he saw him 
standing with Nelly at the front gate. They were both 
visibly moved. The latter's grief, like herself, was of the 
robust kind, and probably audible all over the village ; but 
none was sincerer. 

* Hist, wench ! ' exclaimed Job, disturbed by the violence 
of her feelings. * Hist, wench, hist ! You leave mighty 
little room for others to grieve ! ' 

This seemed to have a quieting effect upon the girl, 
who now stood aside, in order that her master might have 
an opportunity to express his more legalised feelings. 
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*No event cbulcj be sadder than this, Master Lincoln!* 
he said. 'Had I thought it would arrive I would have 
said nothing about the page and his gold, or dismissed 
it with a round lie — that I would ! ' 

* I am glad you did not,' replied Harold, bending down 
to take his outstretched hand. ' It has made a man of me. 
I should have lived here with no more knowledge of the 
world than is possessed by one of those yeomen.' 

'There may be something in that,' admitted Job, who, 
however, appeared to find little comfort in the statement. 
* But I am sorry to part with you, my lad ! You will carry 
away the love of a fond old man and a tedious ; but one 
who has a warmer heart than many. After all, you may be 
back soon — with the fortune.' 

' Let us hope so,' replied the other, with a bright laugh. 
'It is no little thing that could take me away from 
Checkersthorpe and you, Job.' 

With another clasp of the hand, and a kiss for Nelly 
Buckram, the traveller directed his horse's head to the south. 
At a bend of the road he turned to catch a last glimpse of 
Job's kind face. The recognition was too much for the 
good old man, for, putting his hands to his eyes, he was 
seen to run into the house to conceal his emotion. 

The traveller's road at first led in the direction of 
the Abbey. Every step of it was familiar to him, every 
yard awoke painful memories; and yet, though he ex- 
perienced ai expressionless regret when he obtained a 
distant peep of the old monastic buildings, it was not what 
it had been two years before. Time had, indeed, done 
wonders for him, as his mother had stated it would do. 
Still, he was glad when it became necessary to turn his 
back on the Abbey and take the road leading to the city 
of Derby. 

The further south he went, the less hilly became the 
country; and by the time he reached the city, some twenty 
miles or so from Checkersthorpe, he had left the rugged 
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Tors and the wild moors of the north far behind. Although 
the ride had been a trying one for man and beast, a rest of 
a couple of hours was all he would allow at Derby, so 
anxious was he to press forward before night overtook him. 

Less and less hilly became the road ; and the country 
now stretched on either hand with almost monotonous 
undulation. Sheep-farming was the principal occupation 
of the tenants ; and as the borders of Leicestershire were 
crossed, it might be said that Harold saw before him the 
chief element of England's wealth at that time. Legislators 
failed to see it : they only feared that the plough would 
vanish from the land. They were unacquainted with the 
laws of supply and demand. They had tried to regulate 
how man should clothe himself — and failed; they had 
tried to prevent London increasing — and failed ; they had 
tried to limit wool production — and failed; so short-sighted 
were the statesmen of those times. 

Our traveller passed his first night in Leicestershire. 
His progress had been very satisfactory; and he looked 
forward to reaching London on the third or fourth day, 
now that the most difficult part of his journey had been 
overcome. He had fully recovered his spirits, and was 
impatient to mix in the noisy city throng, and throw down 
his glove in the arena of life. 

Sunrise found him astride Basilicon, who seemed quite 
as willing to proceed as his master. But whether the 
previous day's exertions had been too much for him, or age 
had something to do with it, his speed was hardly so 
satisfactory. There were but few hills, and none that 
should have distressed him ; but, notwithstanding, he was 
unable to second the expectations of his rider. 

The sun was high in the heavens, and threw down his 
rays with unusual power for October, when a rest became 
absolutely necessary. There was no building in sight, for 
at the time they were traversing an extensive heath ; and 
before them, to the south, was a no less considerable forest. 

I 
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Harold alone knew that they were on the right road for the 
metropolis ; but whether there were village within reach he 
was unable to determine, nor did his companion seem to 
know. 

While they were deciding what they had better do, they 
suddenly caught sight of two or three figures on horseback, 
who were riding rapidly in a direction at right angles to, 
and away from, the road Judging it wise to speak with 
them, if possible, and seeing that he could cut off their 
retreat, as he thought, by taking a short cut across the 
heath, Harold urged Basilicon forward as well as he was 
able, followed by Joe. The tired horse seemed to realise 
the proximity of some stable, for he required no spur to 
encourage him to move. A ride of a hundred yards or so 
brought them to the summit of a low hill, and a quick 
glance round disclosed to view a small group of buildings 
half lost amid the boscage. The three horsemen previously 
noticed were at the same time observed to dismount and 
lead their horses to the rear of the establishment. 

' That is a wild-looking spot,' said Harold, drawing rein, 
so as to allow the other to come up. * Know you to whom 
it belongs ? ' 

The lad shook his head : 

* It's a hostelry, belike,' was his doubtful reply. 'There 
are several along this road, too — of no good fame, they say. 
But I never saw yon afore.' 

Harold glanced down at his arms, and examined the 
priming of a couple of heavy pistols at his saddle-bow. He 
did so almost unconsciously, for Joe's remark raised no 
especial fear in his mind. Travelling was never without its 
dangers, and a man's thoughts were seldom far from his 
weapons. Inns, also, were too frequently the haunt of 
worthless characters for caution not to be exercised when 
they were approached. A few minutes later they pulled 
up in front of the building. 

Throwing the reins of the panting Basilicon to the lad, 
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Lincoln dismounted, and then approached the house, the 
door of which stood wide open. With little ceremony, he 
stepped into a large paved room, the heavy beams of the 
ceiling above scarcely enabling him to stand upright. A 
few tables and benches showed that it was usually devoted 
to drinking. Steps at the further end led down to 
the cellar, into which daylight entered hardly at all. He 
waited an instant, expecting to hear some one moving in 
the place, but it seemed deserted. His patience becoming 
exhausted, he turned to a door leading into other parts of 
the establishment. Pushing it open, he groped his way 
along a dark passage communicating with several small 
rooms ; but his search was equally fruitless, for that side 
of the house appeared as deserted as the other. He was 
therefore about to seek the stables, when, all at once, he 
heard sounds overhead. He paused to listen, and clearly 
distinguished some one weeping. Notwithstanding his 
impatience, it awoke his compassion and curiosity. 

To hear of a person in distress was to kindle in him a 
desire to render assistance, and with this intention he 
sought a staircase he had noted in a comer of one room. 
He felt, moreover, that his search might lead to his 
obtaining the refreshment he and the horses so much 
required. In a moment he had mounted the stairs, and, 
led by the sounds, stopped opposite a door. He was not 
a little surprised to find that it was secured by staples 
and a chain, thus rendering the occupant of the room a 
prisoner. His curiosity being still more aroused by that 
circumstance, and careless of consequences, he removed 
the fastening, and threw the door wide open. 

To his astonishment he saw that the captive was only a 
youth, though at first, from his crouching position, it was 
difficult to decide his age. He was seated on the edge 
of a small wooden bedstead, and his face was buried in his 
hands, so great was his distress. 

'You shall not take me!' he exclaimed bitterly, with- 
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out looking up. ' I will die before you shall take me to 
yon cursed house and your cruel master. Yes, I will 
die!' 

His delicate-looking frame shivered with a terror such as 
only the apprehension of real danger could have prompted. 

Harold touched him lightly on the shoulder, which, how- 
ever, made him shrink further away in still greater dread. 

' Be not alarmed ! ' he said compassionately. * I am 
ignorant of what aflfrights you, gentle boy ; but if you have 
reason to fear harm, I will be your friend.' 

The youth raised his head at the words in sudden 
surprise. He had evidently expected a less kindly visitor. 

Lincoln saw that the face would, in a girl, have been 
considered beautiful ; perhaps, belonging to a lad, it was 
slightly too eflfeminate ; but this may have been' due, in 
great measure, to the fact that he wore his hair long, as was 
then not infrequently the fashion, and that its ringlets 
clustered closely round his pretty head. 

He stared up at the intruder with wondering blue eyes, 
half interrogatively, half in astonishment ; and then they 
fell beneath the equally surprised gaze of his would-be 
friend. His cheeks had been very pale a moment before, 
but now coloured at the sudden change in his prospects. 
He sighed deeply, and a mist gathered in his eyes — of relief, 
it seemed. However, with an effort, he controlled his 
feelings, and once again raised his face with a mute expres- 
sion of gratitude. 

*What is the cause of your terror, my boy, and this 
mprisonment, such as I take your lodgment to be ? ' asked 
the young man. 

The boy hesitated. He was calmer, but found difficulty 
or reluctance to answer. 

* Come ! confide in me ; for though you are a stranger 
to me, I feel sure there must be some reason for this 
distress.' 

* There is! there is!' he exclaimed, with a sudden 
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shudder. ' You cannot imagine what tyranny they would 
show me ! Save me, sir, I implore you ! ' 

He caught hold of Harold's sleeve, and looked up into 
his face with such piteous entreaty, that, had the other 
previously hesitated, he could no longer have done so. 

* How can I help you, if you do not tell me the cause of 
your confinement here ? ' 

The boy was about to reply, when the sound of voices 
floated in through the open window. The young prisoner 
shrank back in greater fear than before, and warned his 
companion not to show himself. But Harold's curiosity 
induced him to look cautiously down. He then noticed 
the horsemen he had previously seen, issuing from the 
stable. They were three in number, and were preceded 
by a cadaverous, evil-looking fellow, whose apron proved 
him to belong to the inn. The horsemen, also, had little 
to recommend them, and appeared capable — as to two of 
them, at least — of any task requiring brute force. The 
third, however, was of a different order. It was difficult to 
decide to what calling he belonged. His thin pale face, 
the unnatural glitter of his eyes, and the severe style of his 
dress, reminded one of those religious enthusiasts who 
were seeking to upset the country, and who hesitated at 
nothing to gain influence on the nation's councils. Were 
it not for his unconcern at the manners and conversation 
of his companions, Harold would have pronounced him a 
Precisian of an advanced type. 

As they left the stable, one of th^m paused in the yard 
to draw water from a pond, and while he was thus employed 
the following conversation became audible : 

*Gad! but the stripling near gave us the go-by, bully 
host, and you too, to boot ! ' said the man at the pond, 
interspersing his words with numerous oaths, in which, 
indeed, one of his companions and the host himself were 
equally proficient. 

* Go to ! ' exclaimed mine host scornfully. * Escape me ! ' 
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* Ay,' repeated the man, ' and would, had we not sent 
you warning to keep an open eye.' 

* 'Snails ! What, in the devil's name, think ye I am ?' 

' Just a jug-bitten rogue at a venture ! ' replied the other 
man, amid laughter. * But take it not to heart, for you did 
keep your eye open this morning — the available one, — and 
my lord will not forget.' 

The landlord sidled up to the speaker, and leered at 
him: 

' A man is worthy of his hire. You will put a proper 
value on my services ? ' 

He jerked his thumb in the direction of the window 
behind which Harold and the trembling youth were 
standing. 

* I '11 speak to my lord ; let that content you ! ' rejoined 
the horseman, in a bantering tone. * But come ! I want 
horse-meat for the jades, and see, host, that the board 
groan for ourselves ! ' 

The men then returned to the stable, while the landlord 
entered the house to prepare the food. 

*I have heard more than enough,' said Harold, in a 
whisper, turning from the window, * to see that you are 
in danger — of what character, I know not. At any rate, 
the countenances of those men betray them to be rough 
fellows.' 

* Help me to escape them, Master Lincoln ! ' exclaimed 
the boy, under his breath. 

Harold started at the words. He glanced sharply at his 
companion. 

A sudden colour sprang to the latter's face. 

*Not now, not now!' he pleaded. *Ask me no ques- 
tions now! Show me only how to get away from this 
house — anywhere — from their clutches ! ' 

He broke off quickly, for the naen could be heard enter- 
ing the inn. Their rough voices seemed to awaken in him 
all his previous terrors. 
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*We will go, or remain together, as Providence wills 
it,' said Harold, bringing the hilt of his sword into ready 
position. His compassion for the boy was fully roused. 
' Are you armed ? * 

His companion shook his head. Harold glanced at his 
delicate frame, and deemed his question irrelevant. 

'Could you not disguise yourself?' he asked again, 
thinking of a possible ride over the open moor, and that 
the chances of detection would be lessened thereby. 

The boy quickly produced a dark cloak, which he threw 
around himself; and, at the other's suggestion, tucked his 
flowing curls under his hat. His delicate fingers trembled 
with anxiety, perhaps with shyness, at his companion's 
watchful interest and offer of help. Then, taking hold of 
a small bundle, he followed him into the passage. 

By this time the men below had begun their meal. 
They could be heard discussing their ride and its object; 
but Harold was too anxious to rescue his new friend from 
their t:lutches to care to listen. He saw from the lad's 
appearance that he was of gentle birth, and unused to such 
surroundings as that inn and its visitors. Kidnapping was, 
he thought, the object of the men's visit, and he deter- 
mined to do his best to frustrate their attempt. His 
interest in him was also one of curiosity. He smiled at 
the thought that he had hardly been two days absent 
from home, and yet found himself engaged in a romantic 
adventure. Truly, if he were fated to die a packman, he 
was first to tread a morris-dance. 

In their passage to the outside of the house they had to 
pass the door of the room in which the men were eating, 
and their words became distinctly heard. 

* These tiptop gallants would move Paul's to carry out 
some humour,' said one of the taen, 'There's money at 
the bottom of this ; for my lord is not wont to take such 
pains for a mere boy.' 

'A boy!' echoed another, holding his sides with 
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laughter. 'You may stake a stoop o' canary on that! 
And what need he, when there 's not a wench in the whole 
country, from a princess to a cockatrice, that is not at his 
beck ! ' 

' 'Tis a merry lord ! a good lord ! ' said the host, filling 
his guests' tankards. 

* A merry lord as ever lived,' continued the other. * The 
women cannot resist his bravery. Every one knows that he 
plied the Queen of France with such urgency of love that 
it nigh brought on a war.' 

'That's an old tale, comrade,' said another, with an 
oath. 

*I have one a-ripening, which is scarcely as old as a 
nine days' wonder 1 ' retorted his companion. — ' But what 
was that ? Cocks-passion ! it sounded like a step ! ' 

* Impossible ! ' exclaimed the landlord. 'The wenches 
are at the fair, and few travellers would be found on this 
side of the heath to-day.' 

The story-teller, however, seemed to be aware that 
secrecy was demanded, and lowered his voice to a 
whisper, so that Harold and his companion, who paused 
for a moment outside the door, could haidly hear him. 
Just as they moved cautiously away, however, the following 
words became audible : 

* That 's the story, lads ; and, by my troth, for the first 
time o' my life I pitied the wench. She is as handsome 
a flippit as ere moved a man's bosom. I ne'er saw such 
coal-black eyes. But then there's the devil to pay; for 
my lord is like to find his match, where he thought to 
meet approval.' 

* You mean the wench ' 

*It is not the wench. She played her tricks, showed 
heels to the country, and aped the virtues ; but sickened 
o' them, as she was bound to do. No, it's the comuted 
good-man that will stir the puddles, or throw this sack 
in my face I ' 
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He turned to the Puritan, who had not spoken once 
during the meal. 

'How now, neighbour? how now?' he exclaimed 
derisively. * You express no opinion ! ' 

* I hold none,' said the silent man, curling his lip. * I 
come here to do, not to gossip — I leave that to thee! 
I come to place my weak hand to the plough to cover up 
the stubble. Peradventure we shall crush a few straggling 
ears the gleaners overpassed ; but it is for the general weal, 
and I shall not be wanting, though my own child should 
be the sacrifice.' 

The speech was received with much brutal laughter and 
jesting, not a little at the Puritan's expense; and under 
cover of it Harold and the youth reached the front of the 
hostelry. There they found Joe, and the horses browsing 
on the heath. Lincoln briefly explained to the wondering 
lad the cause of his prolonged absence, at the same time 
springing on to Basilicon's back, and directing his com- 
panion to mount behind him. The noble horse, refreshed 
by his half-hour's nibble, and a drink of water from a pond, 
seemed to understand that something unusual was expected 
of him, and with willing energy moved forward in the 
direction of the forest. 

'Once under shelter of yon trees we shall be safe,' 
said Harold to the young lad clinging to his waist. 
'There, weep no longer ! You shall be perfectly safe, and, 
what 's more, restored to your friends, if—-' 

'My friends!' repeated the boy, with a sob. * Those 
who claimed to be my friends are enemies.' 

His grief seemed to lose itself in the bitterness with 
which he spoke the last words. 

'Then you shall not go back to them. Those men, 
yonder, wished to restore you to them?' 

'Yes, yes, but you will prevent them?' 

•Have I not?' 

' Now — but should they follow ?' 
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He clung more closely to his rescuer, as if they were 
already attempting to do what he feared. 

'They will have to find us first!' laughed the young 
man. * We leave scarcely any traces, the sun has baked 
the ground so hard.' 

Despite Harold's reassuring words, the boy's mind 
seemed to misgive him. 

* Your horse ? ' he murmured. 

* Basilicon has his own credit to maintain, and knows it.' 

* He is a true friend ! ' 

*And will see us in safety,' said his master, patting the 
animal's neck. *See, little friend, we are safe in the wood. 
Unless those knaves have watched us, we need fear no 
pursuit.' 

The boy cast a furtive look behind him, and then 
relaxed his hold a little. For the first time, he seemed to 
regain confidence. Basilicon had, indeed, seconded his 
master's wishes so well that all fear of pursuit appeared at 
an end. 

Less than an hour's riding brought them to the open 
country again, and, by good fortune, in view of a small 
village. It was a welcome sight, for the horses were 
nearly spent, and the hospitality of an inn was the most 
pressing desire of them all. A few minutes later, Basilicon 
was enjoying a well-earned rest. 



CHAPTER V 

' How now, fair shepherd ! 
Your heart is full of something, that does take 
Your mind from feasting.' 

Winter's TaU, 

According to authorities, the true art of story-telling 
depends upon judicious concealment of fact, and its un- 
expected disclosure at a fitting time. In this narrative 
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such canons have to be observed, not from choice, but 
necessity. 

We should have liked to give the reader in this place 
some information of a personal character about Nathaniel 
Jermyn. But we have no choice. Nat decided for us. 
To anticipate his own disclosures would be to do the kind- 
hearted lad an injustice. There is no question but that he 
had adequate reasons for silence. The hints he gave, his 
allusions to his past life, more than justified him in the 
course he pursued. He had experienced much trouble — 
the loss of both his parents, and the unkindness of a 
guardian; — so he alleged, without, however, giving par- 
ticulars of place or name. 

Notwithstanding Harold's efforts to elicit the true facts, 
his companion always evaded his questions; sometimes 
with a laughing shake of the head, sometimes with lips 
pressed firmly together, while his eyes glanced at the 
interrogator with veiled amusement. He was impene- 
trable, and generally had a jesting answer for any sudden 
home-thrust. His sprightliness and love of repartee made 
him an interesting companion. He indeed piqued Harold's 
curiosity and attracted his sympathies. 

The latter sought enough information to be able to help 
him, but the lad's caution was proof to his inquiries. 
Only once did he hesitate over his reply. Harold had 
been seeking to learn how it was that his name had 
become known to him. 

'A man does not live with his head under a bushel- 
measure,' laughed Nat. 

* And yet you are a stranger to me,' said the other. 

'But I am not a man,' retofted the boy, with mock 
seriousness. 'The scabbard of my sword has no well- 
kuown smiths upon it to publish my contlitien.' 

He looked down at the empty ^eath at his side. They 
were then at supper ; and he took Up the slender-bladed 
knife he had drawn and flourished it plajrfully. 
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'Some day you will have a sword too,' said Harold, 
amused at his shrewdness. 

' Ay, perhaps just such a one as yours. — Ruth will want 
a champion.' 

Lincoln glanced at him in surprise. 

* You spoke, but now, of being alone ! ' 

* An only son ! ' said Nat hastily, with a sudden blush. 
' I am the elder ! ' — he gave a proud little toss of his head, 
— * and that 's what all this coil 's about ! ' 

*Is Ruth much younger?' 

* My own age — in everything like to me ! * 

* You said you were older ! * 

Nat's face went serious for an instant, but immediately 
afterwards flashed with sudden mischief: 

* By five minutes.' 
' Twins, then ? ' 

* We must be,' said the lad, yielding to his mirth. 
Harold joined in the laugh, for he had made a point, and 

he felt amused at his companion's fanciful replies. 

*You had best surrender, Nat,' he said, *for see, you are 
powerless to escape my searching questions ! ' 

The boy's merriment only seemed to increase at the 
words. 

* You think so ! ' he exclaimed. ' But I am not wont to 
yield. I scuddle out of the way, or scuttle my ship, as 
seems best to me.' 

' From guardian, perhaps, but not from friend ! ' suggested 
Lincoln. * But tell me, at least, where Ruth is ? ' 

' Thank God, she is not at home,' replied the lad, with a 
quick shudder. * She is safe — safe for a while.' 

' But what do you intend to do ? ' 

Nat thought over his reply. He saw the necessity for 
some decision, but found it difficult to arrive at. Harold 
could but contrast his own position with his companion's. 
He had a home always waiting for him, but this friendless 
boy seemed to have none. 
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'Go to my mother's house,' he said, seeing no other 
alternative. * Live there till your rights are secured — ^you 
will be welcome ! I will return there with you ! ' 

It was a proposal Nat was unwilling to accept, but his 
eyes became moist. 

'Could I reach London,' he said, after a moment's 
hesitation, * I might be able to communicate with ^ 

'Your sister?' 

* Ay, with Ruth,' he replied, laughing quietly ; ' but she, 
like myself, wishes to remain concealed for a while— our 
motives are the same.' 

'Some day, Nat,' said his companion gaily, 'you shall 
take me to see her.' 

An inscrutable smile lighted up the boy's face. 

' Yes, I will take you to Ruth,' he returned, with much 
thoughtfulness. ' You shall see her — some day ! ' 

' And in the meantime, Nat, I will befriend her brother 
to the best of my power. He shall go to London town 
with me ; he shall find his sister there ; and he shall earn 
his rights, be his enemy as great a man as the Duke of 
Buckingham, or as cunning as my own. Sir Gilbert de 
Vaux.' 

Nat's smile deepened in meaning at the words, but it was 
lost in the thickening dusk; and when they retired to rest 
that night there seemed no warmer friends than the young 
poet and Nathaniel Jermyn. 
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CHAPTER VI 

' I had rather than forty shillings I had my book of Songs and 
Sonnets here : — How now, Simple ! Where have you been ? I 
must wait on myself, must I? You have not The Book of 
Riddles about you, have you? 

The Merry Wives of Windsor, 

At daybreak the travellers were on foot again, with the 
intention of taking horse for London. But when they 
visited the stable they found the exertions of the previous 
day had been too much for Basilicon. He was quite 
unfit for travelling; and the landlady, who possessed a 
knowledge of horses' ailments, announced that it would be 
a week before he could undertake so long a journey. This 
effectually interfered with their plans, for there was but one 
horse obtainable in the village, and with the increase in 
the party less than three would not serve. 

Nat saw the difficulty, and pressed Harold to leave him 
and continue his journey on the remaining horse. But 
this the young man would not consent to for a moment. 
It was a decision that brought a smile of gladness to the 
boy's face. 

*We will step it together, Nat!' said the elder friend. 
' Joe shall bring the luggage to us at Leicester this evening, 
where we shall be certain to obtain horses.' 

After a hearty breakfast, and not an unmerry one, they 
prepared to start. Lincoln made into a small bundle the 
things he might immediately want ; and, besides his sword 
and poniard, thrust one of the clumsy hand-guns or pistols 
of the time into his belt, suggesting to his servant to do the 
same with the second one. 

All was ready for the start ; but one duty yet remained 
— ^to say farewell to Basilicon. It seemed like severing 
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another home tie to leave him ; indeed, the regret was 
mutual. The old horse appeared quite aware that they 
were forced to part ; and if ever horse shed tears, he did. 
Joe, in whose care he was left, and who was presently to 
take him back to Checkersthorpe, said afterwards that it 
was only the consolation he felt at being in his own 
comfortable stable again that prevented him fretting to 
death. 

In the meantime Harold and Nat walked toward 
Leicester. They talked much together. Each spoke of 
his own troubles ; the one about the vindictive Sir Gilbert 
de Vaux, the other about his unnamed guardian. Nat, on 
his part, listened with great interest to his friend's story 
about the baronet's claim. He asked a number of ques- 
tions, which were so direct, and evinced, moreover, such a 
shrewd insight into character, that, had he not spoken of 
the seclusion of his life, Harold would have deemed him 
familiar with the Abbey and its inmates. Indeed, Nat 
admitted that he had seen Sir Gilbert, and knew of his 
Leicestershire estates; but, beyond this, maintained his 
usual silence. 

* 1 can't make you out, Nat,' said Harold, seating him- 
self on a bank near the road-side. They had walked some 
miles, and both, as if by mutual consent, had turned to a 
shady spot beneath some beech-trees. * Mystery seems 
to hide you, like the cricket we hear chirping but cannot 
see.' 

The boy seemed greatly amused. 

'If I had no other motive for silence I would say 
nothing, for the pleasure of having a laugh at you in my 
sleeve.' 

* That's certainly better than weeping, little philosopher, 
conceded his friend. 'But it places your companion in 
the position of a captain who works his ship with an un- 
known crew; under the possibility that they may spread 
sail, will he or nill he, for an enemy's port' 
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Nat glanced at Lincoln's muscular frame with critical 
satisfaction. 

* I should deem the captain able enough to take his crew 
into his mouth, as Gargantua did six pilgrims with a 
lettuce.' 

* But you have the advantage of me all ways, Nat You 
knew my name before it was told you. You seem to know 
all about me. Deny it not ! ' 

' I '11 deny nothing,' said the lad, flushing a little. He 
grew serious, and a moment later continued : ' It is given 
to some, out of hints and words and sighs, to form a shrewd 
guess at the nature of things. This piecing together of 
many things is the gift of women and some men. — I — I, 
perhaps, have a taste for it ! ' 

* That you have, Nat ! You are a little philosopher. 
The valleys of your thoughts have never been choked up 
with the world's rubbish, and so this mood of yours has 
had free outlet. A hundred to one, you know what takes 
me to London ? ' 

The lad nodded an amused affirmative. 

* I can guess,' he said slowly. ' You go to seek fortune. 
You hope to sing to a wider world than an Oxford College 
or a Derbyshire village. You have a wish to leave the 
dusty highway, for the paths amid field-daisies — is it not 
so?' 

Harold sighed. Could this gentle boy, with a precocious- 
ness of which he already had evidence, foresee, what he 
had shut his eyes to, that the sunshine of a poet's dream 
does not always rest on him ? 

* Ay, Nat,' he replied, * I am going to have a bout with 
Destiny. Have not many poets made fortunes during the 
past fifty years?' 

* And as many lost them ? ' suggested the boy, tugging 
at a spray of bindweed. 

* At least, it is not well to despond.' 

* You are right,' exclaimed Nat impulsively, * it is well to- 
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spread all sail to the breezes of hope, though we may have 
to shorten them at nightfall. I had such hopes myself.' 

* Which have been sadly destroyed,' said Harold, think- 
ing of his friendless position. 

The bindweed snapped from the bough overhead, and 
a long garland of its pure white flowers and dart-shaped 
leaves fell at the boy's feet. 

* Some of them. The cable to which I clung parted ere 
I could make foothold — like this ! ' he said, thinking of his 
flowers. 

* The better part remains in your hands, though.' 

* They will fade.' 

* Your hopes, or these, little philosopher ? ' asked Harold, 
touching the milk-white blossoms. 

Nat laughed quietly. 

* Not my remaining hopes — they will never fade.' 

* Then speak not to me of ruined poets.' 

The boy began to twist his weed into the form of a crown 
half absently, and they lapsed into silence for a moment or 
two. Presently he looked up at his companion with an 
amused smile, and then at his crown, as if it had suggested 
the words. 

' " Some are born great, some achieve greatness, and some 
have greatness thrust upon them ! " ' he murmured. 

* I can hope for the second,' said Harold, turning at the 
words. 

* The poet says nothing about happiness,' demurred Nat. 

* Because he implies it ! ' 

* Be not too sure,' objected the boy, with a doubting shake 
of the head. * My belles-de-jour tell me otherwise. They 
sometimes pay a penalty for their ambition. Unless the 
bindweed travel with the sun in its journey upward, it will 
perish. Turn these tendrils against the day, and no proud 
throning on a bough will save it. So, without happiness, no 
crowning in the Capitol will give poet heart's-ease.' 

* And yet, you say you have ambitions ! ' 

K 
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* Yes — limited ambitions ! ' 

A happy light shone in the boy's eyes. One of those 
swift blushes which his quick thoughts seemed to command 
swept across his face. 

*Ruth has ambitions too— great ambitions,' he said. 

* Shall I tell you one of hers ? It is strange that I should 
wish to speak of her most secret thoughts to one I have 
known so short a time.' 

* Speak of her, my pretty philosopher,' responded Harold. 

• You cannot say too much to me. What is this secret of 
hers ? ' 

The boy thought for a moment before breaking the 
silence. He seemed to doubt his courage or the fitness of 
the occasion. 

* I know not whether I am right to speak of this,' he 
began, half timidly; but then adding, with conviction, 
'still, I may; for you will neither be faithless to me nor 
to her.' 

' I am glad you believe me indifferent honest,' laughed 
his friend. 

* Perhaps I do not speak of all things,' said the lad, 'lest 
you bid me put up with a harsh guardian, rather than trust 
myself to a harsher world.' 

His wreath of flowers trembled in his hands. It seemed 
one of those moments when he hungered to speak of every- 
thing, but feared the advice that might be given. 

'I am waiting for you to speak of Ruth?' Harold 
reminded him^ after a pause. 

Nat bent over his belles-de-jour^ and played with them in 
replying. 

* This is but a fancy of Ruth's,' he began, with some 
hesitation, * but to her it seems very real. When we were 
younger — ^when we first began to feel the beauty there is in 
great books, — ^poetry became our study. No more welcome 
visitors ever came to our home than dusty packmen, for 
their loaded backs were argosies of passion. Thus, when 
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they trembled, it was not from age or weariness of limb, 
but for the pack of tragedies they bore behind; and 
when they laughed, it was the humours of Sir Toby 
Belch that pricked their sides; and when they sighed, 
it was because their shoulders carried all the sorrows of a 
Romeo and Juliet. On one of their rare but welcome calls 
we chanced upon a little volume, which our mother gave to 
Ruth. It was a book of poems.' 

* And the author ? ' 

Nat shook his head and laughed. 

* It was my sister's. It had no name. One said it was 
printed by other than the author.' 

* As so many plays and poems are,' said Harold indig- 
nantly. * These printers will even go to a playhouse and 
rob the players of their best work, and then give only a 
mangled copy. No wonder the executors of the greatest 
bard published your beloved Romeo, and the others, abso- 
lute in their numbers. — But to your story ! ' 

' There is little more,' returned Nat, resisting an inclina- 
tion to laugh. * This volume was much prized by Ruth. 
She always had it in her bosom, and by degrees her admira- 
tion for the poems, her feeling that she knew the poei's 
mind, led to the hope that she might meet him one day.' 

* Did she ever see him, Nat ? ' 

* Ay, she did,' replied the lad, with a smile. 

* Where was that ? ' 

' In her dreams,' laughed Nat. 

* You are a trifler, my young philosopher. Did she never 
tell you how she pictured him ? ' 

* Many a time, until I too began to know him. Some 
day you shall see his book.' 

'Perhaps it may help me to find Ruth's author.' 

Nat smiled, but made no answer, and began to pluck his 

crown to pieces. 
They at last rose to their feet, refreshed by the rest and 

the shady coolness of the spot With every step there 
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seemed to be something new for them to talk about, some 
fresh discovery for Lincoln to make in the lad's winning 
character. But it was not only his pensiveness, his love of 
books, and the mystery surrounding him that captivated his 
companion's fancy ; Nat's soft blue eyes, his curly hair, and 
his delicate frame, which seemed little adapted to buffet 
with adversity, had their influence upon him. This was 
only the second day of their acquaintance, but it was long 
enough for Lincoln to know that, henceforth, Nat's life and 
his own could never again be entirely separate. 



CHAPTER VII 

' The business of this man looks out of him ; 
We'll hear him what he says.' 

Antony and Cleopatra, 

It was shortly after noon when they reached the hospitable 
door of a village inn, and partook of dinner. Their fare 
was of the plainest, for neither of the travellers desired 
luxuries. Had they even been used to the living of a * ten- 
crown ordinary,' wishes would often have been useless. As 
a rule, however, they were treated well, even liberally, to 
the best the country-side afforded, and might have repented 
had they accepted all the good cheer which jolly hosts and 
buxom hostesses pressed on them. On this particular 
occasion, they had difficulty in refusing the kind-hearted 
hospitality with which they were greeted. 

* You should have seen Roger Bryan but now 1 ' ejacu- 
lated the cherry-lipped hostess, as she was about to remove 
the ample remains of a loin of beef. * You should have 
seen him at the victuals I You could not hold the candle 
to him, the twain o' ye ! ' 

* And who is he ? ' asked Harold, with amusement. 
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The landlady looked at him with surprise, if not with 
a little scorn. 

* Where be ye from,' she asked, * if you have not heard of 
the great player, Roger Bryan, him of the Duke's Servants? 
It 's like you never heard of a theatre ? ' 

*A theatre! What's that?' he inquired, assuming 
ignorance, at the same time winking at Nat. 

* A theatre 's just a monstrous wain,' replied the woman, 
' upon which a sort of nimble-tongued fellows cackle their 
rhymes. You know I am a travelled woman,' continued 
the dame, throwing her head back, 'for I have seen the 
weavers o' Chester play "The Day o' Judgment." They 
had everything proper to the occasion, and the Serpent 
and Hellmouth did more spitting than a score o' tom-cats, 
and with fire to boot ; for it set in flames the painted 
clouds on which God was sitting. Oh, it was a great and 
awful picture of what is in store for the wicked ! ' ^ 

* Did Roger Bryan play in it ? ' he asked, laughing. 
'He's not a weaver,* she replied, with an assumption 

of disdain. *He's one of his Grace's players, and a rich, 
and has a great theatre in London, which, they say, is 
not on wheels. He told me, as he sat munching and 
sipping, where you are now, a whiles since, that his house 
is as large as a barn. But these fellows are so used to 
being Gods Almighty, that 'tis like the sops at the bottom 
of his jack were on his tongue.' 

*Why is he in this part of the country?' 

* He and his company are playing at Leicester.' 

*We are also going to Leicester,* said the young man, 
rising, ' so perhaps we shall see something of him. I will 
therefore thank you, good dame, for the score ! ' 

Reluctant to end her gossip, and to lose such handsome 
customers, the hostess urged them to remain till the next 
day. 

1 The Mystery-Plays were revived by the trade-guilds at Chester in 
the year 1600. 
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* There's a great match at wrestling atween St Michael 
and St. John,' said she, probably meaning between that 

'and the next parish. 

Harold shook his hea^. 

'The headborough, an acquaintance o' mine, and as 
proper a man as ever apprehended thief, will be proud to 
show you the green,' she added. 

He took a step or two towards the door, followed by his 
amused companion. 

* Besides, the Sheriff himself and the ladies from the castle 
\^ ill all be there ! ' urged the dame, bringing up the rear. 

* Our necessity, not our wish, forbids us.' 

* And then such a supper on your return — a larded capon, 
a pasty, and pan-puddings; and for bed, feathers, and 
sheets of my own spinning and weaving.' 

'Your dinner justifies the invitation; but we must be 
miles away by supper-time.' 

The dame seemed sadly disappointed ; but an extra coin 
and a salute on her comely cheek somewhat assuaged her 
regrets at the loss of custom and the small prospect there 
was of another gossip with them. 

A few minutes later Harold and Nat were on their way 
to Leicester, which was then not many miles distant. 

For some time they walked along in silence. The dame's 
reference to theatres had a particular interest for Harold. 
His acquaintance with the drama was almost entirely con- 
fined to the study of printed playbooks. At Oxford he 
had certainly once or twice seen a miracle-play, and had 
taken part in occasional dramatic representations got up 
among his fellow-students; but it had never been his 
fortune to meet with a real travelling company. 

Familiarity with plays was the knowledge of every one, 
and to be well furnished with quotations from them was 
considered one of the marks of a gentleman. But Harold 
had studied them, less from a desire to emulate his fellows 
than from his love of art. For years he had found the drama 
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to express, what he had striven to attain in a small way — 
the language of nature. Until the Elizabethan dramatists 
had come upon the scene, the true language of nature, the 
simple language of man and woman, lover and lass, had 
never been written. But as soon as the unknown but 
daring experimenters had shown what poetry there was in 
men's homes, it seemed as though a sun had suddenly 
blazed on the horizon. It was, in its way, a revelation, 
and people heard with delight what charm there is in a 
tale of true love, what terror there is in a deed of revenge. 
They saw before them kings in their ermine and crowns, 
and noted that covetousness is the same, whether it be for 
a province or a neighbour's ox. But, beyond all this, it 
brought home to men's bosoms the beauty that lurks in 
things as common as the daisies of the meadow and the 
wild-rose of the hedgerow. No wonder men turned poets, 
when there grew such riches on each bush, that had, since 
Dan Chaucer's time, been awaiting the gatherer. This 
wonderful change, not of language but of observation, had 
not been unnoticed by Harold Lincoln ; and the know- 
ledge that he might see a few of those that had given 
expression to it interested him in a high degree. 

He pressed forward with such impetuosity that Nat 
could scarcely keep up with him. The latter at last 
begged to be left to follow at his leisure. Harold 
slackened his speed at once. 

' I am a heartless beast to hurry thus,' he said. ' But 
I was so full of thought.' 

* I guessed as much. Master Lincoln,' said Nat, with a 
quick side-glance at him; *for your brow was knit, and 
your teeth set, like those of a knight at tilt.' 

' I was thinking of Roger Bryan's theatre, and wondering 
how much it was like a child's hoop. But hark ! do you 
not hear a voice ? ' 

They stopped to listen. The road at that place led 
through a small wood, and the trees met overhead. 
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There was a high bank on one side, and a gentle slope 
on the other ; and it was from the lower side that the voice 
appeared to come. 

* There's no sound of a dispute,' said Lincoln, after a 
moment's pause. * I hear but one voice ! ' 

* And a mellow voice, to wit ! ' added Nat. 

* A voice for the senate ! ' returned his friend, 

* Or lady's bower,' pursued Nat, laughing. 

* Ay, but that tone was clarion to a battle-field.' 

*Who could be senator, lover, and warrior, all in a 
breath,' asked Nat, with a quick expression, 'unless one of 
the players we were speaking of? ' 

* Right! Your wit has marked him out It must be, 
and we will prove it ! ' 

Brushing aside the branches, he approached as quietly 
as possible the place whence the sounds came, and shortly 
afterwards discovered the author of them. 

Standing in the middle of a small clearing in the wood, 
they noticed, at a little distance, a man ; but quite alone. 

Harold's first thought was that he must be mad, seeing 
that he continued to speak with no one to address; but a 
little attention proved that he was reciting a speech. 

The two friends stood for a few moments behind the 
bushes to observe him. The impression they derived was 
favourable. 

The stranger was stout of person, but not to the extent 
that it could be deemed disadvantageous to great activity ; 
and his face, besides being shrewd, had that mobility of 
feature generally associated with those given to swift 
changes of ideas, and to public expression of them. His 
dress eminently suited him, and had been fashioned to 
allow full play of his limbs ; and without any tendency to 
ornament, was yet handsome. 

Attention was, however, more immediately directed to 
his speech than to a study of his person. His hearers 
stood spell-bound. Never before had they listened to such 
melodious voice, nor watched such eloquent gesture. To 
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perfect elocution, a voice rich in a whole gamut of qualities, 
from a modulation soft as a woman's whisper to a deep 
passionate tone, were united a grace of movement, so un- 
obtrusive and yet so full of expression, so exquisitely 
attuned to the sense of his speech, that he claimed homage 
both of eye and ear. 

Harold instantly recognised the words. They were dear 
to him from his own childhood ; but he had never felt their 
true beauty until then. They were as follows : — 

* I have a boy, 
Sent by the gods, I hope, to this intent, 
Not yet seen in the court. Hunting the buck, 
I found him sitting by a fountain's side. 
Of which he borrowed some to quench his thirst. 
And paid the nymph again as much in tears. 
A garland lay him by, made by himself, 
Of many several flowers, bred in the bay. 
Stuck in that mystic order, that the rareness 
Delighted me : But ever when he tum'd 
His tender eyes upon 'em, he would weep. 
As if he meant to make 'em grow again. 
Seeing such pretty helpless innocence 
Dwell in his face, I ask'd him all his story. 
He told me, that his parents gentle died. 
Leaving him to the mercy of the fields. 
Which gave him roots ; and of the crystal springs. 
Which did not stop their courses ; and the sun. 
Which still, he thank'd him, jdelded him his light. 
Then took he up his garland, and did show 
What every flower, as country people hold, 
Did signify ; and how all, order'd thus. 
Expressed his grief: And, to my thoughts, did read 
The prettiest lecture of his country art 
That could be wish'd ; so that, methought, I could 
Have studied it. I gladly entertain'd him, 
Who was as glad to follow ; and have got 
The trustiest, loving*st, and the gentlest boy 
That ever master kept.'* 



* From Beaumont and Fletcher's play, Philaster^ ot Love lies tf- 
lluding. 
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As he spoke the last words, an involuntary movement 
Nat made among the branches drew the speaker's atten- 
tion. 

*Gad ! and yon's the boy !' he exclaimed. 'Truly the 
gods must have sent him. But stay! he hath an elder 
brother. — What makes you play hide-and-seek among the 
bushes, my errant knights ? ' 

'We concealed ourselves lest we should break in upon 
your rhapsody,' said Harold, as they came forward to meet 
him. * In sooth, we waited for more ! ' 

A gratified smile rose to the man's face. 

*To speak in such a sylvan spot as this,' he said, waving 
his hand around, *with only the birds for "gods," and a 
frog or two for "groundlings," is equal to a "get-penny 
comedy" at the Fortune. It gives scope for the voice. 
Here are no ancients to gape, no cracking of nuts to echo, 
no critics to exclaim. The air reeks not with the smell of 
stale tobacco or fumes of mouldy ale. This is the theatre 
of God's own making. Yon branches are my galleries and 
rooms, the turf my stage, yon brook my music, and, anon, 
a blackbird gives a sennet, while God himself is Master of 
the Revels.' 

' I wish we had not interrupted you, sir,' said Lincoln, 
aware from his conversation that he was a player. 

* I had finished,' was the stranger's reply. * I was about 
to resume my road for Leicester.' 

' Then you — you are Roger Bryan — Master Roger Bryan, 
the player? ' exclaimed the young man quickly. 

* At your service,' said the other, smiling at the energy 
of the questioner. * I had not thought these quiet scenes 
could have echoed my name.' 

*We were told at the village hard by that you were on 
your way to the town.' 

*Is it not strange how a man's name clings to him?' 
said the player. *Were the least water-carrier of Comhill 
to seek the stones of Salisbury Plain, an angel to a groat. 
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but some knave would show his head over one. of them, 
and claim acquaintance.' 

'That has never been tested,' laughed the young man. 
* But his Majesty is scarcely better known to the common, 
and hardly so well loved by them, as is Roger Bryan.' 

* This is flat treason ! ' exclaimed the other, not a little 
amused ' But I will not give you away ; for we shall, I 
trust, be heel and shoulder friends, and I dare swear at 
heart too, ere the sunset is gone. Which way do you 
travel ? ' 

'Your road — to Leicester.' 

*I gathered so, and being mine, I should be glad of 
your company.' 

'With all my heart,' said Lincoln. *Nat and I will wish 
that it might be to London.' 

' And why not ? ' asked Bryan good-humouredly. * That 
is my destination. True, we travel slowly and by stages ; 
yet we tarry but one day each in Northampton, Bucking- 
ham, and St. Albans, as the posts there may testify ; and a 
couple of weeks hence will find us under the shadow of 
Augusta's walls.' 

'Our concerns are too urgent to permit our idling so 
long on the road.' 

Bryan looked narrowly at the two frientls; he had, 
indeed, been taking mental stock of them for some minutes, 
particularly of Nat 

* I could believe that trade does not urge you along so 
quickly,' he said. ' Perchance study has the first claim on 
your time, or the pleasures of a happy home lend you 
speed ? ' 

' No, we leave them behind us. We are going to seek 
our fortunes in the Great City.' 

The player sighed. Despite his rich dress and years of 
success, he remembered his own early struggles. 

*I will not be one to say you nay, my friends,' he said 
quietly, ' if you see the quarry you aim at Time was 
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when I did the same ; but it was a random shot I made^ 
though, thank God, it prospered.' 

He led the way thoughtfully back to the road; and it 
was not until they had turned their faces to the south that 
he resumed the conversation. 

* I know not where you expect to find the fortune you 
speak of, or how,' he remarked, while they walked along. 
* Perhaps a few words from one who has seen much of 
life may be of assistance to you ; anyhow, they will beguile 
some of the time.' 

His eyes sought a distant landscape, which had just 
appeared under the trees in front, for the road now 
descended a short hill. 

* Do you see yon houses ? ' he asked, pointing to a small 
town in the distance. * That is Leicester. That is where 
we shall rest to-night. We have no fear for the night ; but 
there was an evening when I, footsore, with hardly more 
than rags upon my back, and like Whittington of eld, stood 
on Highgate Hill, and saw London for the first time, 
thinking that I should have to lay me down and die. I 
had had such visions of its wealth. I had fancied such 
harvests awaiting me. And when I entered it, I found 
wealth jealously guarded, and poverty cheap as the cobbles 
under foot. I was only a youth then ; but the memory of 
that first acquaintance with London has never been absent 
from me.' 

Notwithstanding the buoyancy of his spirits, and despite 
every resolution, Harold's heart sank a little. 

* I slept that first night in a barge that was floating on 
the Fleet,' continued Bryan. *No one noticed me steal 
wearily down, and creep into its cabin, or, if he did see me, 
he saw how weak in heart and body I was. But better times 
were in store for me. I made a friend. It was only an 
innkeeper ; but I did him a small service, and he gave me 
food. He is now dead, for he was then an ancient man ; 
but his son I still often visit. The tavern of my friend 
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was much resorted to by the players ; and being a smart 
lad, I was frequently sent on errands — to take a wig here, 
a playbook there, or to fetch sack. Why, I remember 
taking money to discharge a player out of the Queen's 
Bench, whom my Lord Chief-Justice had laid by the heels 
for using other than a dagger of lath to a fellow.' 

He laughed heartily at the recollection. Even times of 
difficulty or hardship have their humorous sides. 

*They were not unhappy days — then, — and I learnt 
much. I made friends among the players, and did them 
services. My first regular occupation in the theatre — 
which was the Fortune, at Cripplegate Without — was, I 
remember, to haul up the flag over the house to announce 
a performance, and to escort the gallants to their seats on 
the stage. From that I was selected for my face to play 
small women's parts.' 

He looked down at himself, and his muscular limbs. 

* There doesn't seem much of the woman about me 
now ! ' he remarked grimly. * And yet, I was as pretty a 
wench as any outside the walls.' 

The idea seemed so humorous to the others, when they 
glanced at his robust, manly form, that they burst into a 
laugh. 

*You may laugh now, my friends, seeing me fill out 
doublet and hose so amply,' said Bryan, however joining 
in their merriment ; * but I was slim in those days, and my 
face was as suitable for a woman's part as our friend Nat's 
there. I '11 be boimd he would make as winsome a maid 
as could be found 'twixt Chatham and St. Ives.' ^ 

He turned a laughing face to Nat's. But the lad's head 
was bent to hide a deep blush, perhaps of shame at the 
reflection cast on his manhood. The suggestion was such 
a novelty that it was difficult to accept it at first without 
protest. 

^ It need scarcely be said that prior to the Commonwealth female: 
characters of plays were personated by youths. 



1 
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' There, take it not to heart/ said the player in his genial 
way. ' I am none the less a man because I flouted it in 
kirtle for the sake of art. I can assure you I look back 
with satisfaction to the reputation I made as Isabella and 
Juliet. — But I must hasten on, else I shall not come to an 
end ere we reach the town. From female parts I turned 
to male ones — "but what a falling off was there 1 " I was 
not permitted to take leading parts. Often I was turned 
into the mere book-holder. But perseverance succeeded 
in the end ; and by dint of rivalries overcome, and patron- 
age from without, I played the hero of the piece. Yes, it 
is anvil-work that makes the purse heavy and the heart 
happy.' 

They had by this time reached the outskirts of Leicester. 
It was late in the afternoon, and the sun had drawn his 
forces round him, and steeped the western sky in brilliant 
colours, like an army in retreat, defiant and unvan- 
quished. 

The ancient town looked picturesque under the warm 
radiance of the heavens, and the day's work being at an 
end, the townspeople were mostly in the streets; some 
sitting at their open doors, others strolling along; some 
before taverns ; and children of all ages, from two-year-olds 
to boys and girls who were beginning to listen to Love's 
whisperings — all making the most of the summer evening. 

Clang went the church bell for service; but it was doubtful 
whether the eloquence of a pastor would suffice that evening 
to draw the people, were he as holy as the great Cardinal,^ 
who had died at the neighbouring Abbey a hundred years 
before. Besides, there were other things more eloquent. 
There were the members of Roger Bryan's company of 
players, and there were the properties used in the perform- 
ances standing in the yard of the famous Blue Boar Inn ; 
all of which was a novelty, and an excuse for much wagging 

' Cardinal Wolsey. 
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of tongue, staring of eye, and church-absenteeism. No 
wonder Prynne was at that time whetting his scythe for 
the purpose of sweeping away at one blow the scandalous, 
the seductive, the immoral abortion, known as the stage, 
and all its princes and servants. Prynne might spend his 
energies on invective, and priests might ring their bells, 
and that so loudly as to silence the trumpets at the theatres 
ere half the century had gone by; but the people had 
tasted the pure waters of the Thespian spring, and foimd 
them wholesome; and they would not forget, and will 
never forget, while the language of Shakespeare is spoken. 

As the travellers passed along the street, many were the 
salutations that Roger received and acknowledged; a 
number of them were fraternal nods from members of his 
company. Harold was surprised to note the superior 
character of the men. One or two, perhaps, were of 
inferior position, but the majority made up for their 
comrades' want of gentility by a refinement of manner and 
dress he was little prepared to see. From report he was 
led to believe that this particular company was one of the 
best; and Roger Bryan, too, had a reputation at the time 
second to none. But so great was the prejudice of certain 
sections of the community against the stage, that unfavour- 
able opinions were only too easily heard and adopted. To 
be in Roger's society was instantly to remove such unjust 
conclusions; and had all players been like him, Prynne 
would have sharpened his scythe in vain, and Puritans 
might have seen virtue in a play. 

The actor led the way towards the Blue Boar Inn. 

' We have lighter hearts, I ween,' he said, as they were about 
to cross the threshold, * than had Dicon of Gloucester, when 
he sought a couch here the night before Bosworth Field.' 

'You should play him ere you leave,' remarked Harold, 
pausing for a moment to view the old building; * nothing 
could be more fitting.' 

Bryan regarded him narrowly. 



i 
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* You have anticipated the thought that was in my mind, 
though it is not often that the Duke's Servants play other- 
wise than in the houses of the great or in guild-halls. But 
we are already required in London — his Grace is un- 
expectedly returning from abroad, and our services are 
wanted. You care for the play ? ' 

* You might choose another word ! ' replied Lincoln. 
' Nat and I think the sincerest teachers of mankind have 
been the dramatists, its best ministers the courageous 
players.' 

A glow of pleasure rose to Roger's cheeks. 

'Your hands, my lads, both of you!' he said quickly. 
*We have our friends, 'tis true; but alas! our enemies 
grow bitter against us. The stage, which is the passion of 
my life and the glory of this kingdom, will cease to speak 
its mission before your hairs be grey. You may hear much 
during your lives, my young friends, to our prejudice ; but 
you will learn, ere the hour of our adversity strike, the 
truth of the words spoken by my well-beloved friend, 
Heywood, that " the broad eye of the world is ever on us 
players, and despite those who would cry us down, it dis- 
covers among us many of substance, of government, of 
sober lives, and temperate carriages." ' 

So saying, he led the way into the inn, followed by the 
others. 



CHAPTER VIII 

* Why, what should be the fear? 

I do not set my life at a pin's fee ; 

And, for my soul, what can it do to that, 

Being a thing immortal?' 

Hamlet, 



Master Roger Bryan and his companions were quietly 
seated at supper. The player was the best of company^ 
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and entertained the others with his experiences of life; 
some of them serious and others humorous, so that his 
hearers were alternately grave and smiling. 

He spoke of the struggles he and his fellows had had to 
maintain their rights ; the efforts of the Lord Mayor and 
his council, from time to time, to banish them from the 
City Liberties ; the many appeals that had had to be made 
to the Privy Council for support. He referred in feeling 
terms to the great actor-manager, Alley n ; under whom he 
had studied, and whose mantle he then wore as chief of 
the Duke's Servants at the Fortune Theatre. 

'Who can point a finger of shame at those,' he asked 
with pride, ' that can number such men as AUeyn, Burbage, 
Shakespeare, Jonson, in their ranks? Alleyn was one of 
my earliest friends ; and I may say that .to this good man 
I owe the position I occupy to-day. He it was that gave 
me countenance and advice ; and though matters of weight 
had constant claim on his attention, he it was that showed 
patience to the poor struggling player I was in .those days.' 

*Is not Alleyn he that founded God's Gift College at 
Dulwich?' Harold asked. 

* The same,' said Roger, with a nod. ' He has, at least, 
left in that great charity a monument to the worthiness of 
the profession he loved so well. Look you ! they may burn 
our playhouses to the ground, they may clap us into jails 
or force us to flee, as some of us did in Queen Bess's time; 
but this they will never do — tear out from history the page 
on which is written the good that Alleyn and the poor 
players have done.' 

' Nor destroy the great plays ! ' suggested Nat timidly. 

*Good deed, no, friend Nat,' laughed the player. 
* Deucalion must come first, and even then, I think, an 
Ariel would be found to bury the books five fathom deep, 
until the waters have passed.' 

Conversation flagged. Bryan became buried in his own 
thoughts. Their reference to his old patron had awakened 

L 
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early memories. It was a brief silence, however, for he 
began to make inquiries in his turn. The strange meeting 
between his young friends interested him not a little. But 
Nat's silence about his own affairs was a subject that 
pricked his curiosity, for he prided himself on his skill in 
reading character, and here his attempts to learn the truth 
were cleverly foiled. 

* Ho, ho. Master Jermyn ! * he exclaimed, his brown eyes 
shining with mystery. ' There are now more eyes than one 
pair upon you, and ears listening too, that are accustomed 
to detect the subtleties of expression. I will not, were I to 
see behind your mask, make common with your face, but 
that I shall peep behind I nothing doubt ! ' 

* I shall have to be as wary as fisherman tickling trout,' 
said the lad, tossing his curls back, and joining in the 
laugh. 

*0r playing Rosalind to Master Lincoln's Orlando!' 
said the player, in the same mood. 
Nat blushed furiously. 

* I have no wish to play the woman. I mean to be a 
man some day,' he said. 

' But not too soon — you are prettiest as you are,' answered 
the player. *And, good year ! you have put a merry thought 
into my head — an excellent good thought, i' faith ! Why 
should you not play the woman for once ? ' 

Nat's colour grew even deeper at the suggestion. 

* / play the woman ! ' he echoed ; then firing up 
suddenly : ' An I were a man I would make you feel what 
sword and dagger could do, but being only a boy I can do 
nothing.' 

His lips quivered, but more from suppressed laughter, it 
would seem — indeed, a slight laugh did escape him. 

' I only wanted you to do what I did at your age,' said 
Bryan good-naturedly — *to counterfeit the woman! In 
sooth, you would make a prettier maid than I did, for I 
never saw a youth so cut out for one as you are, Nat. 
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Where would Hunnieman be were you to be seen at the 
Fortune ? He would appear a shrew beside you 1 ' ^ 

He glanced at the boy critically as he spoke. A smile 
lingered about his face, as one constantly seemed to do. 
Few countenances could be met with possessing the frank 
openness of his. It had already flashed under many 
impulses, sad as a Niobe's, or overflowing with humour 
when imparting some jest; but it now had a comic 
gravity, the outward expression, it would appear, of inward 
amusement. 

'Judged by these times of suspicion,' he resumed, after 
a pause, 'as to the player's calling, and the many doubts 
whether he could, by any possibility, have a soul, what I 
am about to suggest to you might be deemed the tempta- 
tion of the devil. It is not enough for me, or for Tom 
Heywood, to say that our lives may be honest, that we 
may be some of us honourable men, for the world denies 
it. Even those whose servants we are, are our friends only 
so long as they are safe. They have left us before, and 
they will again. But at least Alleyn can testify to our 
possession of hearts. I feel sure you believe this, and that 
some of us are no worse than men in other walks of life ?' 

He waited almost anxiously for their reply. Earnest in 
everything he did, he spoke now from his inner thoughts. 
His life had been a hard battle against prejudice, and he 
was prepared to meet it now, to defend his art, and justify 
a sudden desire. However, if it was his fortune to meet 
resistance on most occasions, he did not encounter it now. 
His companions felt that to be in his company alone was 
to entertain the conviction that they were in the presence 
of a great actor and a good man. 

*You want no testimony of ours,' said Harold warmly, 
*when those that have eyes may read for themselves !' 

*Yet do I,' replied the player; 'for I should not have 

^ Hunnieman was a weU-known impersonator of women's parts at 
this time. 
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the face to suggest that you should join my company, even 
if only for one performance, were I not sure that you 
understood me. I have a great wish to prove the accuracy 
of my judgment; and when just now I said Nat could 
counterfeit the woman as boy never did before, I meant 
it. To tell you truth, Master Lincoln, you are cut out 
for an Orlando ! Will it jump with your wishes to humour 
mine?' 

Harold hesitated, and looked at Nat. It was certainly 
a novel proposition. The Reverend Jeroboam Lovetext 
would have ceased to breathe, and even Job Grapplefee 
would have opened his eyes and his mouth to an unusual 
extent, could they have heard the suggestion. But coming 
as it did from Roger Bryan it seemed reasonable. When 
he remembered that the greatest dramatists had been 
common players themselves, and, in several instances, 
had been of gentle birth, his heart beat quickly with the 
wish to accept the offer. There was something of a 
romance in it, that he, with his ambition to become a 
dramatist himself, should become a player too. But he 
hesitated, and the doubt was for Nat. Somehow his 
mind shrank from the idea of seeing so young a boy the 
sport and jest of a playhouse crowd. Nat, too, glanced at 
him as if for advice, a blush mounting to his cheeks. 

'There's no difficulty in this,' said the tempter. *It 
shall be only an experiment — one performance of— of As 
You Like It. I promise you will have more pleasure from 
it than if you were to sit in the Duke's own room at the 
Fortune and see the finest playing in the world. It shall, 
moreover, be a private play in the country ; say at St. Albans, 
whither we shall go presently ; and I will drill you myself. 
I am interested in you, my lads ; and my study of human 
nature tells me that never before have Orlando and Rosalind 
had such playing as you shall give them. — What say you, 
Nat?' 

•That I will do it,' was the laughing reply. *I will 
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play the man for once, with a '' swashing and a martial 
outside." ' 

'An excellent jest well cracked!' exclaimed Bryan 
gaily. • We shall have to play at cross-questions anyhow, 
if you are to seem what you are not I But Orlando 
hesitates ! ' 

* I only did so to know Nat's wishes ! If he is willing, 
I know no reason why I should not be. Still, I would have 
it one performance — once, and in private ! ' 

' It shall be so,' replied Roger firmly. ' I ask nothing 
more. I know too well that to press for more would show 
me careless for my friends. In the meantime you shall be 
my guests, and the Duke's Servants.' 

At that moment a horn was heard outside. 

'That note comes from a knight o' the post I' said the 
player, interrupting himself. ' It is like the boy carries a 
budget for me in his panniers. — Ha, it is so ! Our host bears 
it himself. We are grateful, my Lord Chamberlain 1 ' he 
exclaimed to the genial landlord, who bustled into the 
room, followed by the post-boy. 

* Marry, if it do not contain good news. Master Bryan,' 
rejoined the other, * I will kick the boy into the river, with 
a wanion ! ' 

He shook his fist at the startled lad, as if the character 
of the packet rested with him. 

'That you will not, good mine host, for your heart was 
never in a cudgel,' said Roger, laughing. * But treat him 
to an extra cup of sack on my account, whatever the 
contents of this I ' 

He rose from his seat. 

'I will go and peruse these despatches,' he remarked. 
'It is possible I shall have replies to send by early 
morning.' 

Upon this he left the room, and, a moment later, was 
seen through the lattice ascending a wooden staircase in 
the courtvard of the inn. Harold and Nat also left the 
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table ; but the life of the street in front attracting them, 
they passed through a talkative throng in the public rooms, 
and took their seats on a bench on one side of the door. 

The sun had set. But the western radiance still bathed 
the red-tiled gables of the houses, and lingered on casement 
and chimney-stack, as if it loved to beautify man's work. 
Not a breath of air disturbed the leaves of the elms and 
oaks in the gardens across the road, so still and warm was 
it Twilight, that seems to find in England its native 
haunt, has a charm that cannot be described or limned. 
People's voices sink to a subdued tone under its influence ^ 
only the birds seem to have the privilege of unrestrained 
song. The tired muscles of labour relax, trade rivalries 
slumber, the cares of the morrow are yet in fetters; as 
if sky-gold were the enchantment that influenced men's 
minds. 

There were many groups of persons in the street, and 
not a few sitting, like Harold and his friend, in front of 
the Blue Boar Inn. 

They sat for a few moments in silence, watching the 
never-ending drama before them. Bryan's suggestion was 
perhaps still in their minds. 

A light touch on the arm made Lincoln turn. It was 
Nat. 

* You never heard me speak, Master Lincoln,' said the 
boy. * I called your name thrice.' 

* And yet I was thinking of you, Nat.' 

* Of me ! ' exclaimed the other curiously 

* Of what was best for us to do.' 

* Whether we should accept the offier ? ' 

* Yes, Nat, that is the rub I ' 

Nat looked at his friend wistfully for an instant : 

* If— if you wish me not to, I will not I have few 
friends to advise me ; but ' 

He hesitated. He again glanced at Harold with such 
a pleading look that it set him ofi* laughing. 
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* I see you would like to ! ' 

Nat nodded. His face glowed at the thought. 
' Why would you like to ? ' 
Nat tapped his foot on the ground meditatively. 
' Because I love adventure,' he laughed. 

* There 's time before you. You are impatient.' 

'The chance may never come again/ said the lad, a 
merry light dancing in his eyes. 

* I should be glad if it did not now. You are best as 
you are, Nat,' returned his friend, but little convinced. 

* But I am striving to be a man,' said the boy, drawing 
himself up, a whimsical expression lighting his face. 

* That will come in time 1 ' 

* A long time ! ' urged Nat, between a sigh and a laugh. 

' But Bryan offers you a woman's part — I see no manli- 
ness in that 1 ' 

' I shall be as much of a man as dress can make. I 
must be content with a part where I am supposed to be a 
man. So it 's settled ? ' 

* If you wish it, Nat. I trust no harm will come of it ! ' 
*Have no fear, Master Lincoln,' said the youth with 

fearless confidence. * I must have some love of adventure, 
else I had hardly been sitting here. It took much resolution 
to set my guardian at defiance. One who could do that 
is not going to be afraid of the world's censure should he 
care to throw in his lot with the players.' 
' I '11 not deny you courage.' 

* Then, prithee, why hesitate for me ? ' 

* Because of that very opinion of the world you think so 
lightly of.' 

Nat turned his face away, and his eyes sought the street. 
What the expression was could not be seen, but Harold 
believed that he coloured. 

' You have told me something of your history,' continued 
Lincoln, after a moment ; * enough to make me wish this 
offer had not been made.' 
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* If Ruth were here,' whispered Nat, ' she would not say 
me nay ! ' 

' Nor will I,' returned his friend, amused at the confidence 
in his tones. ' I know not why I should have these fears 
because I know what this man says is true. Still, I 
would not, for the best smiles of the tragic muse, see you 
described by the tag-rag and bobtail as a lewd actor, and 
perhaps find you with your pretty ears nailed to the pillory.' 

* Good sontes, no ! ' exclaimed the boy, with a little 
horror. * I should pay dearly for my frolic' 

He put his hands to his ears with a quick shudder. For 
a brief moment he seemed to doubt the wisdom of the step 
himself. 

'It would be a sad disfigurement, indeed, my young 
philosopher,' said Harold, smiling. 

At that moment, however, their conversation was inter- 
rupted by the reappearance of Roger Bryan. He stood for 
a moment at the door to watch the scene in front, and 
then quietly took a seat near them and began to fill his 
pipe. 

' An evening like this makes one at peace with the world,' 
he said, sighing, ' even though there may be busy heads 
seeking to disturb it.' 

* Your words betoken bad news,' said Harold, glancing 
at his face. 

*For the nation,' replied the player. *The gossips of 
London are full of alarm at a threatened invasion. France 
and Spain are up in arms. Our Duke is returning from 
La Rochelle, it is rumoured, with disaster at his heels. 
Their Majesties have had their first quarrel ; — these, not to 
speak of public dissatisfaction at the slights put upon the 
Commons, are a pretty budget for one boy to bring.' 

*It is to be feared, then, that troubles are brewing,' 
remarked the young man. 'But is it not strange that 
France should threaten us? The King's marriage was to 
strengthen peace.' 
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*It was never popular,' returned the other, *and the 
Queen's faith has been a thorn in the foot to the King's 
well-wishers.' 

He drew a paper from his bosom. 

* It is too dark to read it,* he continued, with a laugh, 
* but I have here one of the most waggish conceits ever 
penned. It seems the Duke — our Duke — had the King's 
commands to do a thing about as pleasant as encounter 
a bear at Paris Gardens. I can but laugh at it. The 
Queen has a city of priests and French maids-of-honour, 
whose Aves and Paternosters and French gabble have 
so riled his Sacred Majesty that he ordered the Duke 
to put them away.' 

* How did he do that ? ' 

'Gave them French leave to depart; indeed, ordered 
their coaches to a number of forty. Our patron, the Duke, 
is not a man to stand on ceremony, and so executed his 
master's commands with the utmost despatch. I regret it, 
because he was none too well liked in another matter with 
the French Queen, and this will set the sparks into ablaze. 
The Duke of Buckingham, too, has many enemies at home 
— in the army — among the Commons.' 

The mention of this nobleman's name was not without 
its effect on one if not both of his auditors. It recalled to 
Harold's mind a certain evening many months before. 
At the time he had vowed revenge; but since he had 
learnt the power of this favourite of the King's, and how 
feeble he was himself. Still, it was strange that circum- 
stances should have arisen to bring him into touch, so to 
speak, with his former rival. It was too late now for him 
to care whether he met him on an equality or not ; but the 
fact of his associating for a time with the manager of his 
Grace's company of players was an irony of fortune he had 
deemed impossible. 

'The Duke of Buckingham has indeed enemies at 
home,' he affirmed. 
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* I regret to admit it ! ' said Bryan, *for he has not been 
unfriendly to his servants at the Fortune and the Paris 
Gardens. His is a strange medley of ambition, levity, and 
energy. One day he is plotting some adventure to benefit 
the State, and another planning a sonnet to a " mistress' 
eyebrow." — But who comes here I ' 

Harold looked down the street and saw in the feeble 
light a horseman coming towards the inn. He recognised 
his boy. 

' It is that knave of mine ! ' he exclaimed, rising to his 
feet. * He has taken his time to get here. Heaven knows 
whether Basilicon and my letters will ever reach Derbyshire.' 

Bryan was shortly afterwards left to finish his pipe by 
himself. For half an hour the player sat watching the 
town fade into the shadows and silence of night, half 
abstractedly, and with a smile upon his lips. And when 
at last he sought his couch he began to repeat his 
soliloquy of the morning : 

* I have a boy, 
Sent by the gods, I hope ' 



and then he fell a-laughing to himself, the mice retreat- 
ing to their nests in the wainscot at the merry sounds. 



CHAPTER IX 

* Prince Henry, ShaU we be merry? 
Poins, As merry as crickets, my lad.* 

Henry IV, Part I. 

The Duke's Servants travelled by easy stages towards 
London. At towns where performances were to be given, 
Roger waited on the mayor, and produced his licence from 
the Duke, craving permission to play in his jurisdiction. 
Such consent was never withheld, for the asker was well 
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known and esteemed. The only fee in such cases was, as 
a rule, a private representation, called * The Mayor's Play,' 
before the chief magistrates, aldermen, and common- 
councillors of the boroughs through which they passed; 
though such was rarely given without a kindly gift of 
money in return, and courteous speeches on both sides. 

In the meantime, the suggestion that Harold and Nat 
should play in As You Like It^ which Roger had half 
jokingly proposed, was not allowed to drop. All three of 
them entered into the spirit of the thing, not a little in the 
light of a jest. At the same time, it must be confessed, 
the idea was not unattractive in itself, and to take leading 
parts with one of the principal companies of the day no 
little honour. 

Bryan was as good as his word, and drilled his recruits 
with a care and patience showing his love for his 
art and the great dramatist's creation. He permitted no 
' tearing of a passion to tatters,' no ' sawing of the hand.' 
He said the whipping which Hamlet had advised in such 
cases was far too small a punishment for such strutting and 
bellowing. However, he found apt pupils — so apt, indeed, 
that he was delighted, and only regretted he was unable 
to include the friends permanently in his company. 

* If we must presently say farewell to one another on the 
stage,' he said on one occasion^ a little sadly, ' there is no 
reason for us to do so off. You must come and see me at 
my home.' 

His face brightened at the cordial promises they gave in 
reply, and perhaps at the thoughts his own words had 
suggested. 

* I live in the Clink,' ^ he added proudly. * My duties at 
Paris Gardens demand my constant attention when in 
London. But the scent of Surrey violets and the yellow 
of Surrey primroses greet us at our door, and yet at the 

^ A quarter of Southwark famous for its playhouses, bear-gardens, 
and taverns. 
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bottom of our garden flows the river of Thames, with St 
Paul's on the other side. A boat will land me amid the 
bustle of city streets, and a walk of a score of yards will 
place me among the fields, with the larks carolling above.' 

He spoke of his wife and boys ; and had Prynne seen 
him then he might have hesitated before denying the 
ennobling and humanising effects of the drama on the 
mind. 

They were at the time seated in their inn at St. Albans, 
which they had reached that evening. It was just at the 
top of the steep high-street, where the quaint old houses 
approached each other so closely that they almost arched 
it. Near at hand were the extensive remains of the 
monastery, with its magnificent church, but little the worse 
for the ravages of time or the hands of despot. From the 
window of their room they could see the grand old tower 
rising proudly above the roofs of the houses, as it were 
in triumph at resisting man's efforts to destroy the crown- 
ing glory of the great foundation. Bryan made some such 
remark as they stood watching it while their supper was 
being prepared. 

* Little would one imagine the efforts King Henry's 
zealous subjects made to overthrow that venerable tower,' 
he remarked. 

' Vandals — ruthless Vandals ! ' exclaimed Harold, in 
indignation. ' Is it possible that they tried to wreck it ? ' 

' Ay, and at this moment there is under one corner of its 
foundations a chamber which those ruffians hewed out for 
a charge of gunpowder. Happily their intentions were 
frustrated just in time, else there had been one more 
barbarous deed to chronicle in Harry's reign. Looking 
at that old Abbey now, our presence seems a kind of 
irony ! ' 

Harold looked at him for a reason for so strange a 
statement. 

* Because we shall play to-morrow in the Abbey Gate- 
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house,' Bryan added thoughtfully, seeing his interest *In 
the days when Rome's greatness was felt in this country, 
the patrons of the play were the princes of the Church. In 
their love of pomp and ceremony, and of all things that 
would render man's lot a happy one, the holy men saw in 
the stage a means of reaching hearts that otherwise might 
never have been moved.' 

* You speak of the mysteries ? ' 

* Yes, the Coventry plays. They were the last of them, 
and played on stages at street comers. But in "simple 
time " mysteries and miracle-plays were performed in the 
churches themselves. How often has that old fane wit- 
nessed " The Deluge," " The Descent into Hell," or " The 
Day of Judgment," while the abbot and his chapter looked 
on approvingly from their stalls, and a gaping multitude 
besides ! There is irony, I say, that we should play within 
the Abbey limits. We, at least, choose the Gatehouse ; for 
to us, laughter ill befits the house of God. — But come ! 
supper waits, and the ale foams ! ' 

They turned to the table, and sat down, joined by 
several other members of the company. The meal was 
both a liberal and a merry one. It was a time when food 
was plentiful, manners free and hearty, and life taken 
smiling as it came. Flowers bloomed upon the table, and 
the room was fragrant of sweet herbs, which the careful 
hostess daily strewed among the rushes upon the floor. 

Bryan was full of anecdote and reminiscence. His tour 
through the country, which had been a very successful one, 
and his near return to London, his home and theatre, gave 
him much satisfaction. 

* In three or four days,' he said gaily, * I shall hear all 
the sounds of London streets, its importunate apprentices, 
its packmen, its fruit-sellers ; and,' he added drily, * I shall 
smell all its smells, some less pleasant than the scent of 
sweet-lavender and juniper. But I love them all, the 
shouts of the people, the smells of the streets ; but no 
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sounds will echo so pleasantly in my ears as those of my 
own trumpets, and the noise of my own musicians in the 
Fortune.' 
He drained his cup as if pledging a toast. 

* Mention of a theatre's trumpets,' he continued, with a 
laugh, 'brings to mind a jest in which they played no little 
part. Rome's Capitol was once saved by the cackling of 
geese, but in this instance a town was saved by a far less 
honourable means — by strolling vagabonds of the stage, to 
wit. But let that pass, and to my story ! 

* In a west-country seaport, one Sunday afternoon, the 
whole people left their homes to visit the theatre, which 
was over against it. It was a time when the Spaniards were 
making supreme efforts to do us harm ; and, perhaps 
acquainted with the habits of us islanders, a horde of them 
landed unexpectedly and without observation, whilst the 
townsfolk were laudably employed watching the " Killing 
of the Innocents," or another. Just as they were about to 
seize the town, a vigorous blast of the trumpets in the 
theatre, and the sudden appearance of the players outside, 
armed cap-h-pik^ made them deem assistance near, and so 
they fled, as if old Drake or Frobisher were at their heels.' 

*Prynne should hear of this,' laughed Harold. *He 
would at least grant the players courage. They must have 
heard of the Spaniards' approach.' 

* The story saith not,' returned Bryan, * nor whether the 
flourish were part of the play. I make a shrewd guess 
that the men-at-arms came outside the building, after a 
deadly slaughter within, to renew courage at an ale-house 
for another innocent massacre; but, whate'er the cause, 
the brave players defeated an army without more blood- 
shedding than is customary in their battles.' 

* The Spanish are rabbit-hearted,' said another player. 
*Does this honourable company remember the ballad, 
" Sir Francis Drake, or ^ZZ "? It shows what was thought 
of them in the good Queen's time ! ' 
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* A song ! a song ! ' exclaimed every one. 

The speaker, a thin, quiet young man, who generally 
played low-comedy parts, and was especially noted for his 
murderers, took hold of a lute that happened to be on the 
wall, and, after a short prelude, sang the following verses : 

' Some years of late, in eighty-eight, 

As I do well remember-a, 
It was, some say, on the ninth of May, 

And some say in September-a, 
The Spanish train launched forth amain. 

With many a fine bravado : 

Whereas, they thought, but it proved naughty 

Th' Invincible Armado. 

• • • • 

The Queen was then at Tilbury : 

What could we more desire-a ? 
Sir Francis Drake, for her sweet sake. 

Did set 'em all on fire-a. 
Away they ran by sea and land, 

So that one man slew three score-a ; 
And had they not all run away, 

O' my soul, we had killed more-a.' ^ 

* A butler's grace for such a song ! ' cried Bryan, after the 
applause had subsided. * Our chorister casts reflection upon 
the players ! What credit is there for them if the Spanish 
fight their battles with their feet?' 

* The players stood their ground, and were happily mis- 
understood,' said the low-comedy actor, looking as humor- 
ous as the murderer in Macbeth, 

* For the jest, Lowin, we forgive the slight on our craft,' 
replied the manager, smiling. * An your father had been 
present, and he have spoken thus at his age, he should have 
been truly Falstaflf in a buck-basket.^ — But whom have we 
here?' 

Footsteps were heard outside the door, and immediately 

* From D*Urfey's collection of old ballads. 

' A reference to John Lowin, bom 1576, an actor famous for his 
FalstaflF. 
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afterwards several persons entered the room. They had 
the appearance of being grave citizens, and the respect 
paid to their leader showed that he held some office. Upon 
their entrance, Bryan and the rest rose from their seats ; 
and as the manager's eyes caught sight of the principal per- 
sonage, he instantly doffed his hat and stepped forward to 
meet him. 

The last individual was an exceedingly stout man, and 
had withal such a fleshly good-tempered face, that to see 
him was to join in the smile that was upon it. His massive 
proportions made the velvet gown he wore ample enough 
for several reasonable men. 

*This is an honour your worship should receive, and 
not give,' said Roger, taking his outstretched hand. 

'Gadzooks! good Master Bryan,' returned the new- 
comer, * I just heard you had reached our old town, and 
so I was with child to wait upon you. You are heartily 
welcome ! ' 

'I had a month's mind to pay my respects,' said the 
actor warmly, ' but me thought that it was too late to see 
his worship the mayor to-night ! ' 

* It is never too late for Roger Bryan to see his friend 
Thomas Sadler. Our acquaintance did not begin yester- 
day. — But let me introduce you to my friends 1 ' 

He turned to a very short little man, who had done his 
best to emerge from behind his ample colleague ever since 
their entrance into the room. 

'This is Master Alderman Israel Knuckledown,' he said, 
pushing him forward. ' He has a passion for plays, but his 
wife hasn't ! ' 

* For love's sake, not a word o' that ! ' cried the hen- 
pecked burgess, in dismay. * I 'd as lief go beat the parish- 
top on dog-days as let her hear a whisper o' that ! ' 

*Then you won't see his worship's play to-morrow?' 
observed Bryan, doing his utmost to maintain a sympathis- 
ing gravity. 



\ 
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* Lose the chance of seeing a play by the best company 
of them all ? ' exclaimed the little alderman. * My wife may 
talk^ — ay, and she will, in season and out of season, in bed 
and out of bed, — and she may, ere I miss so brave a show 1' 

* Bring her with you,' suggested the player, hoping to find 
a solution of the difficulty. 

* Carry her to a play ! ' echoed the astonished burgess, 
with lifted eyebrows and raised hands ; * bring her. Mistress 
Knuckledown, to see a play ! You cannot — you have not — 

you But there, let it suffice ; you know not my wife ! 

She is a woman of exceeding great parts — and energy I ' 
He took a hurried look round him. * Such energy, that 
she is always here, there, and everywhere,' he added, as 
though fearing the others might doubt his meaning. 

* But has never been to a play ! ' interjected the mayor. 

* Never, your worship ! — unassailable — a virgin, a very 
virgin to them ! ' 

* And would have you one too,' said Sadler, who never 
spared jest where his small colleague was concerned. 

Knuckledown burst into a laugh, his little face uming 
red with the energy he forced into it. 

* That is like to be, you think ! You will be merry, 
gossip ; I can see a jest, though it be no bigger than mite 
on cheese.' 

* She '11 try!' suggested his tormentor, amid general 
amusement. 

* Ay, she 11 try — as she 's done before,' retorted Israel, 
mysteriously adding, 'she'll fail — as she's done before! 
Am I a likely person, think you,' he asked, suddenly firing 
up with the heat of his imaginary strength of mind, * am I 
a likely person to have no control of my own household ? 
Am I different from other men, that my bedfellow should 
dare to say to me, do this or do that ? Am I schoolboy ? 
Am I, to sum. up all that can be said in St. Albans ' 

For a full two minutes he enumerated his domestic 
qualifications to rule his house and wife, and might have 

M 
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continued them indefinitely, or till his breath failed him, 
had not the mayor's patience become exhausted. 

' Stand aside, Master Knuckledown,' said the august ruler 
of the town in deafening tones. * Let your friends have a 
little place and time ! We are not all blessed with wives 
worthy of such high compliment.' 

Though boiling over with self-kindled indignation at a 
possible interference with his rights of manhood on the 
morrow, the little alderman allowed himself to be brushed 
aside. He was, indeed, powerless to resist ; for his wor- 
ship merely turned his back on him, and, as it were, 
with a fold of his gown, swept him into a corner of the 
room. 

But attention was now directed to a third individual, a 
very tall, thin man, dressed in the plainest and severest 
manner. 

*This is my esteemed friend Master Councillor Pew 
fellow,' said his worship, * who hesitates between his zeal for 
religion and an excusable curiosity to see a living player.' 

Master Pewfellow bowed gravely, and then raised his voice 
in the manner of one who would read the Book of Job. At 
the first sound of it both Harold and Nat started. They 
had previously taken but little notice of him, but the 
tones of his voice seemed familiar to them. They glanced 
at each other, for the same thought occurred to both. 
Harold, however, shrugged his shoulders, and, drawing Nat 
aside, put his hand reassuringly on his arm. 

* It cannot be the same,' he whispered, thinking of the 
Puritan they had met at the inn. * They are all so much 
alike ! ' 

But he felt the boy shudder, and he had his own mis- 
givings as to the identity of the man. 

' God forbid that I should come here through any carnal 
desires,' said Master Pewfellow through his nose, while 
casting his eyes towards the beams overhead. ' I come out 
of Christian charity. Peradventure a stumbling foot may 
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be helped over the stile. It were meet that so humble a 
vessel as I should be at hand to rescue souls that are in 
danger of hell-fire. Woe unto this land that tolerates 
debauchery, though it be clothed in the purple of Tyre 
and fine linen, and couched in the pomp of kings ! Woe 
to the woman whose smile blighteth a king's soul, whose 
life is an abomination in the sight of the Lord, and even of 
me, his humblest servant ! Woe to this town if lewdness 
be permitted, disguised behind an actor's mask, and under 

patronage of its chief magistrate I Woe ' 

If his worship had small patience to hear poor Knuckle- 
down, he had less for the ranting Puritan. 

* Hark ye, Master Councillor Pewfellow ! ' he exclaimed 
in a voice of thunder that effectually drowned the other, 
and indeed made his pale face a shade paler. ' I am a 
man of peace, let that excuse you ! I am a man of sub- 
stance in two capacities, and unused to much exertion, 
let that safeguard you 1 But, by all the peradventures of 
you puritanical hypocrites, another word, and I will cram 
more gospel down your throat than you ever found 'twixt 
two covers of a book 1 ' 

* At least,' said the man, as his eye caught sight of Nat, 
* at least let me carry this gentle youth into a corner, and 
there wrestle with the evil temptations that beset him? 
He is young — a mere babe, — and, peradventure, the evil 
designs of these loose fellows have, as yet, obtained no 
lodging in his mind.' 

Nat shrank back involuntarily behind his friend. 
Whether this were the same man they had seen at the 
inn it was difficult to decide. Their observation of him 
had been too slight to make certainty of it. Nor did the 
Puritan seem to show any sign of recognition. Perhaps 
this was not to be wondered at, as he had had no oppor- 
tunity, to their knowledge, to observe them. 

Pewfellow's good or bad intentions were frustrated, 
however^ by the mayor, who thrust his huge person 
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between him and the boy, effectually screening him from 
view. He disdained to take notice of his colleague's 
request. 

* This is the youth that plays Rosalind for us to-morrow,' 
said Bryan, addressing the mayor. 'And this is our 
Orlando. I promise you much entertainment, your 
worship ! ' 

*That I am sure, good Master Bryan!' exclaimed 

Sadler ; * you never gave us less ! Forbear, Master 

Pcwfellow ! ' he added to that worthy, who had begun again 
to speak his mind. * Forbear, I say ! Forbear this devil's 
paternostering ! I am ashamed o' ye ! Master Knuckle- 
down is ashamed o' ye ! We are all ashamed o' ye ! You 
are no ornament to the council o' St. Albans to rail at 
honest men, whose only fault is that they visit us too 
rarely ! ' 

The discomfited townsman retreated a step or two, 
muttering half-aloud : 

* The day will come ! The day will come ! ' 

* And let it come, say I ! ' retorted the mayor. * The 
day is to-morrow, when our good Roger Bryan, whose 
heart is as honest as the skin between his brows, will give 
us something to warm our hearts, even the cockles on 
yours, an you be at the Gatehouse.' 

* I— I at the Gatehouse!' exclaimed the horrified Puritan. 
* God forbid that I should meddle with the Woman on the 
Seven Hills ! ' 

Knuckledown rubbed his hands together. 

* But I shall be there ! ' he chuckled, adding in a whisper 
to himself: 'I maybe sent to Birching Lane afterwards 
for it by some one who shall be nameless ; but I shall be 
there ! — What o'clock is it to be, that I may write it down 
on my tables ? ' he asked aloud. 

* At such hour as may please his worship,' said Bryan. 
'Well, then, let it be three o' the clock, my friends,' 

said the mayor ; * and remember, I shall expect ye all to 
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a supper at my house afterwards. We '11 have a day that 
shall be recorded in the council books, or I am not 
Thomas Sadler ! ' 

With this, and expressions of mutual respect, his worship 
retired, followed by the others, leaving the players to them- 
selves. 



CHAPTER X 

• The play 's the thing 1 ' 

Hamlet, 

* Olivia, Are you a comedian ? 
Viola. No, my profoimd heart; and yet by the very fangs 
of malice I swear, I am not that I play.' 

Twelfth-Night, 

The next morning was employed by Bryan and his com- 
pany in adapting the so-called Great Chamber of the Abbey 
Gatehouse to a theatre. This building stood about fifty 
yards west of the Abbey, and originally formed the entrance 
to its great court. It was a large, heavy-looking structure, 
with a low groined archway. In former days the abbot's 
steward held here his courts of assize, while certain lower 
rooms probably served the purposes of a prison ; but at 
the time of which we write it was used as a guild- or 
town-halL 

The means required to fit up the big upper room was 
not very considerable in days when scenery was not so 
elaborate as it is now. Necessarily, a travelling company 
could carry very little. Roads were far too rough, and 
the fortunes of such a life much too precarious. If, there- 
fore, curtains and a few painted canvases were all that 
Bryan provided for a play such as As You Like It^ to 
costume every attention was given. 
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A platform was easily raised at one end of the room, and 
a couple of curtains, meeting in the centre, sufficed to divide 
auditorium from stage. As the day happened to be cloudy, 
to guard against sudden failure of the light two large 
candle-branches were fixed over the stage, and cressets 
with lanthorns were stationed at intervals in the room. 
The floors of both 'house' and stage were strewn with 
rushes, and the seating accommodation consisted of chairs 
and benches, while here and there a table for cups and 
beer-jugs was to be seen. 

As Bryan had said, this was * The Mayor's Play ' ; and 
Master Thomas Sadler's ease-loving disposition made him 
careful to provide every possible comfort for those he had 
invited. It would have done the heart good to see the jolly 
old man puffing and blowing about the place, as he per- 
sonally superintended the arrangements of the theatre. 
Perhaps he had rarely been so happy ; and little Knuckle- 
down, on the tenter-hooks of connubial fear, but no less 
full of anticipation, had stolen in once or twice, for a 
moment or two, to see how things were progressing, and to 
get in every one's way. Even Pewfellow had stood on the 
opposite side of the street to listen to the hammering, and 
to groan, as though each nail were being driven into his 
heart. It was, undoubtedly, an unusual event for St. 
Albans ; and when the school emptied, all the boys, with 
one accord, invaded the precincts of the Gatehouse, and 
at once commenced a tragedy among themselves, in 
which the town-watch and the beadle were nearly the 
victims in their endeavours to whip them to flight. 

At last the hour of performance drew near, and the 
mayor and his guests entered the building and took their 
seats. His worship was supported by the aldermen, 
common-council-men, and the town-clerk, all in theii 
official gowns and chains ; while the parish beadle, assisted 
by several watchmen, the town-crier, the bell-ringer, and 
the sexton, stood in a group at the door. Some of the 
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townsfolk and their wives had been invited, and came in 
Sunday silks and holiday ribbons, and with much ado and 
gossip. 

Master Israel Knuckledown was there. It took a won- 
derful amount of manoeuvring for him to evade the ferret 
eyes of his partner, whose aversion to the stage was not 
from religious scruples, like Councillor Pewfellow's, but lest 
its supposed seductions should have an immoral effect. 
What trick he had played upon his spouse he did not 
mention, but he was so pleased with himself that he talked 
and laughed as merrily as any one, and sat next to the 
mayor himself, so indifferent was he to people's tongues 
or his wife's. 

Israel had a particularly light heart; indeed, with two 
exceptions, there was not a heavy one in the room ; and 
even the somewhat serious faces of these two exceptions 
were hardly noticeable, seeing they were right at the back 
in an obscure comer. They had entered silently, after a 
brief interview with the doorkeeper, who seemed satisfied 
with their credentials, and might have exhibited all the 
woes of a Pewfellow for the attention bestowed on them. 
But there was nothing puritanical about them. They were 
far too large round the waist and ample of cheek to justify 
an idea that they worried themselves much about doctrines ; 
and even their present sombre expression sat awkwardly 
on their kindly old faces, and, ere many minutes, was 
forced to yield to the cheerfulness of the occasion, and the 
mayor's hospitality. Had any one been observing them, he 
would have said that the fact that they were not forgotten 
by the rosy-cheeked damsels who tripped about in their 
most becoming kirtles and ribbons, with jugs of ale and 
sack, was the reason why their melancholy gave place to 
cheerful smiles. But he would probably have been in the 
wrong. 

*What think you of this?' whispered one of these 
mysterious members of the audiencct 
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* The end of a goose-chase,' returned the other, behind 
his hand, * and a weary one ! ' 

* Ay, and a sore one to heart and thigh,' added the first, 
with a grimace. 

* No matter — a cup of sack, sweetheart ; — no matter, an 
it meet with a happy end,' whispered his friend, with a 
chuckle. * It seemed we were not wanted ! ' 

*Not wanted!' echoed the other testily. *It was our 
own conceit ! ' 

' Marred in the doing,' added his companion hoarsely. 

* Rather say, when your back was turned. I h:Ki set my 
trap. — But hush 1 the play begins ! ' 

Their further converse was disturbed by the sound of a 
trumpet It was, however, only the first one; but cups 
were hastily emptied, and steel and flint flung on the table, 
that not a word might be lost or a gesture missed. At 
the second blast every eye was fixed on the curtains, which 
were beginning to be agitated by the property-man behind, 
as he clutched at the cords. At the third sounding, antici- 
pation was so strong that a mouse among the rushes might 
have been heard. 

Master Knuckledown, in the excitement of his mind, 
nudged the mayor in the side with his elbow, and whispered 
to him : 

* What would my wife think ! ' ending the reflection with 
such a laugh that everybody hushed him. 

By this time the curtains had been drawn aside, dis- 
closing a painted cloth, which would have served as a 
landscape, a garden, a terrace — or anything, in fact, where 
trees were appropriate. In this particular case it repre- 
sented an orchard. 

Master Bryan, who was about to play the part of the 
Melancholy Jaques, came forward in a solemn gown to say 
a few extempore words as prologue. He was received 
with applause, for there was not a person there who did 
not recollect the happy hours formerly spent in that same 
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room, while he played for them the merry humours of a 
Falstaff or the sad ones of the hypochondriac, Hamlet the 
philosopher. 

His words were few. He acknowledged in kindly terms 
the courtesy which the mayor extended to him and his 
fellows in permitting them to play on that and the follow- 
ing day. It was not expected of him to speak of their 
qualities as actors ; but he hesitated not to say that they 
came to teach as well as to amuse. He relied upon their 
past efforts in the cause of truth and virtue as proof that 
they would not slacken them then ; and when he saw his 
kind reception he felt they would take away with them 
the goodwill of their patrons, and leave behind a pleasant 
memory for the future. Such was the purport of his 
remarks, and they were spoken less from the head than 
the heart. 

Although there had been several rehearsals of the play, 
both Harold and Nat were not a little nervous when the 
time came for them to appear before an audience. But 
Bryan gave them few opportunities to indulge fears. From 
the moment when his recruits first spoke their lines he had 
seen that the elder was possessed of the qualities of an 
actor. A good presence, a handsome person, and, above 
all, genius of no small order, made him a born actor for a 
lover's part. As for Nat, his precociousness and singularly 
delicate frame made him not only an attractive Rosalind, 
but a very girlish one. 

* The like has never been seen,' said Bryan to the mayor 
an hour or so previously. * And as for Nat : compare 
him to the youth that plays Celia ! — the one so debonair, 
and with such grace and delicacy of movement ; the other 
as angular as a turnstile, and as much like a wench as a 
stalking-horse to the real. Our play in seeming anticipates 
a time when love of art will usurp other thoughts, and 
men and women will not be ashamed to play on the stage 
together. Such a consummation was ever in the mind of 
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our greatest dramatist, otherwise his women would scarcely 
have had the winning sweetness and purity we love so in 
Imogen, Juliet, and Miranda ; they would have been coarse 
as a Massinger's.' 

The first scene passed off satisfactorily, and Harold 
speedily overcame his nervousness ; indeed, the crowd of 
faces below, and the excitement of the moment, had a 
novelty for him which excluded thoughts of self. He 
rather felt a spirit of exaltation, urging him to put forth 
the imaginative powers of his nature, and to give expres- 
sion to his own ideal conception of the hero's character. 
That he succeeded so well was equally a surprise to 
himself and to those watching him; but it is likely he 
would never have the same ability, nor perhaps the motive, 
to act so again. 

This state of mind was due, in some degree, to his wish 
to second Nat's enthusiasm. The boy seemed to have 
forgotten that his was only a female part, and entered into 
the spirit of it with the utmost earnestness. Several of 
the old actors could scarcely restrain their laughter at Nat's 
quaint inquiries as to his duties ; but they were all speech- 
less with admiration when they saw the beautiful girl he 
made. Celia had offered his suggestions as to dressing, 
but Nat had turned a deaf ear to him, as he often did, 
and obtained permission to dress all by himself — ' in the 
manner of Ruth ! ' as he had laughingly said to Harold, 
when passing away to a small room at the back of the 
stage. Bryan had, indeed, humoured the lad on many 
occasions, and did so now, all the more willingly, as he 
wished him to feel no uneasiness. But even he was 
unprepared for the real beauty of the Rosalind that came 
forward to take her part in the second scene ; and Harold, 
who had only seen him before in man's dress, started with 
surprise. 

'What must be the beauty of your sister Ruth?' he 
asked him, bewildered. 
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Nat laughed gaily. For once, at least, he enjoyed the 
eifect he seemed to produce in kirtle and bodice. A 
colour, such as would have mounted to Ruth's face herself, 
swept into his. 

* You would not know us apart,' he said; adding with a 
shrewd side-glance at him, * Perchance we have changed 
places for once ! ' 

* I could believe it ! ' said his companion. 

'Then imagine that Rosalind is Ruth for the nonce,' 
laughed Nat, lowering his voice. * For ten groats I will 
lay siege to your heart for her ! ' 

With a wave of his hand, and a flashing glance of the 
eyes, he was led off by the angular Celia to open the 
second scene. 

Luckily Harold had little to say in that scene. He was 
in a dream. This boy's beauty haunted him. If, as he 
had always believed, twins were scarcely to be distinguished 
apart, Nat's sister must be like^him, and as beautiful. 
Without having seen her, he loved Ruth. Nat had taught 
him how. He had spoken so much about her, and even 
hinted how glad he would be for them to meet. 

* I will see Ruth, though fortune shun me,' he said to 
himself, as he followed the Duke to wrestle with Charles. 
* I will see her ; and it will be strange if I do not love her. 
Do I not already?' 

Never were audience more delighted than they were on 
this occasion. 

Could it have been noticed, there were two old men at 
the back of the room who made no attempt to restrain 
their feelings. 

* It is very well ! ' whispered one thickly. 
*The play is well played ! ' said the other. 

No Rosalind had ever been seen with half the charm that 
Nat gave to it. The Orlando, too, seemed inspired. During 
the brief time the play lasted the latter forgot Nat's identity. 
It was Ruth he played to. It was Ruth he felt playing to 
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him. The strange infatuation of these two friends — one 
whose love for a sister made him forgetful of self, and the 
other whose newly awakeyned passion for an unseen girl 
induced him to picture her in the gentle youth before him — 
could not escape Bryan's watchful eye. Ruth's name had 
been mentioned in his presence, and a few inquiries had 
enabled him to learn something of the truth. 

'This is an age of romance, I grant,' he muttered to 
himself. 'Fancy roams over half the world in lovers' 
sighs, and plain Dunstable in gallantry belongs only to the 
Puritan ; but never have I met such fantastic wooing and 
cooing since I went in for daggering of arms myself. This 
is a play within a play ; and the Orlando woos the manly 
Rosalind for the love of his sister ! ' 

It was, as Bryan said, a play within a play. Every line 
of the wooing of the disguised Rosalind had for Harold its 
true meaning. He was acting no part, for he spoke only 
what he felt. Nat, too, played to perfection as Rosalind. 
Her feigned disbelief in Orlando's love-sickness, and her 
proposal that he should deem her his lady-love, and so 
learn to cure himself by counsel, were brought out in a 
manner which seemed to reveal the feminine character 
beneath. Then the wooing that followed, and the mock 
marriage, discovered many a subtle shade of meaning, in 
which her disguise seemed ill-fitting. The climax was 
reached when Nat, in his feminine dress, at the end 
revealed himself to his astonished father and friends. The 
epilogue, too, fell to his lot ; and the applause that echoed 
through the room, when he had finished, lasted so long, 
that it seemed as if it would never cease. 

* The play is over,' said one of the stout men at the back 
of the room. 

*Not quite,' returned the other. 'Still, let us slink 
by!' 

'And to horse!' said his friend, with a slow smile. 
' We must see the play played out.' 
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' I '11 come, if the water in my eyes will let me ! ' observed 
his companion, stumbling behind him. 

During the whole performance a breathless interest had 
been maintained. Ale and pipes were forgotten. Nat and 
Harold's acting was something like a revelation. Hiy 
worship the mayor had sat like a statue, and only moved 
to applaud between breaks in the performance. Little 
Master Knuckledown had undisguisedly wept in his 
happiness. 

* Had I dozen wives,' he said to his worshipful friend in 
a stage-whisper, at the close of the play, * this happy, happy 
day would make me bear all crosses from them. I shall 
never be so happy again, never ! ' 

'Take heart of grace!' said the 'mountain' of magis- 
trate. * I trust we shall see Master Bryan and his friends 
very often. They shall not be wanting if I can help it. 
And you shall always find a seat here ! ' 

Israel shook his head sadly. 

* I may not always manage it so — so conveniently again! * 
he observed drily. 

* Your wife?' suggested Sadler. 

Knuckledown winked his eye, and a broad grin sim- 
mered in his face. He was about to reply. He had 
begun to clear his throat, in the way of one who has an 
important or personal statement to make in the Commons. 
But he had not so much as completed a word, when he 
turned pale as goose's feather, and came to a pause in 
utter confusion. The cause of his discomfiture was the 
sound of a strident voice below, in angry conflict with 
those who had charge of the doors. 

*Let me pass, fellows!' said the voice. *I would lay 
about your heads, you coxcombs, that would I, for a 
thought ! Let me pass, I say ! ' 

'Precious coals!' exclaimed Knuckledown nervously, 
* there comes my wife ! Lord save me from her ! What shall 
I do ? I shall be found, like a grain of corn by a hen 1 ' 
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He looked miserably round the room to find a hiding- 
place; but as it was now nearly empty he saw no safe 
retreat. His agitated eye, however, suddenly caught sight 
of the stage, and Bryan's beckoning finger between the 
curtains. With a cry of joy he scrambled up on to it, and 
dived behind the friendly arras just as a tall bony woman 
stalked into the room with inflamed brow. 

'Where's Israel? Where's that husband of mine?* 
asked Mistress Knuckledown in a rage. 'Where's that 
betrayer of mine? He's here, I know, else the cockapert 
had not sent me on a fool's errand to Barnet ! ' 

*If Master Knuckledown is here,' replied the mayor, 
with as much severity as he could command, *you will 
be able to find him. My advice to you is, to go home, 
and beware of the ducking-stool ! If there is one thing 
I will not permit in my town, it is a wasp-tongued 
woman ! ' 

The dame cast a withering look at him. 

*I will search the room,' she cried haughtily. 'They 
told me he was here ! ' 

She moved towards the stage, as being the likely retreat 
of her husband ; but just as she reached it, Bryan, Harold, 
Nat, and the rest of the company made their appearance ; 
among them being a rather podgy little man with very red 
face and bushy beard and hair. At sight of them Dame 
Knuckledown shrank back with a snort of disgust 

*The players 1 ' she exclaimed. • Ye should be whipped 
out of the town, ye ranting roysterers, ye bunch-clods 
— whipped out of the town, as a dog out of church ! * 

The men had great difficulty in restraining their laughter, 
which only riled the good lady the more; but they said 
nothing. As they passed her, they bowed mockingly to 
the ground, including the little man, whose obeisance was 
even more profound than that of the others. 

No sooner had they departed than the dame searched 
high and low, and would, like Ford, have looked into 
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a pepper-box, had there been one. Having satisfied her* 
self that he was not behind the stage, and having looked 
up at the roof, and under the benches, and, moreover, 
scrutinised the ample folds of his worship's gown, as 
though thinking it possible that Israel might have secreted 
himself among them, she was about to leave the apart- 
ment with the same precipitation with which she had 
entered, when her suspicious eyes suddenly noticed a 
waving movement of some arras at the further end, and 
at the lower margin a couple of feet. In an instant she 
was in front of it, and with a cry of exultation seized 
eagerly hold of the tell-tale hangings. 

*Come out, thou miserable meacock,' she cried, her 
rage overpowering her — to the extent, that she began to 
punch the concealed person with vigour. * Come out, and 
show thyself, thou sneaking coward ! No wonder thou art 
ashamed to show thy pigmy body to thy slighted wife ! 
Come out, thou ' 

With a final punch at the hidden figure, she tore the 
hangings aside, and dragged out, to her unspeakable 
indignation and scorn, the surprised and now sheepish- 
looking form of Pewfellow, the Puritan. No wonder her 
exclamations were broken suddenly off; no wonder that 
she, and his worship^ and others in the room, stood still 
for a full moment in astonished amusement. Pewfellow 
was the last person she, or they, had expected to find in a 
theatre. The discovery was equally disconcerting to the 
pale-faced cause of their amusement himself, not only 
because he stood revealed in the daylight, but for the 
rough manner of his exposure. The treatment he had 
received caused him to rub that part of his anatomy which 
had received the brunt of the attack, while at the same 
time he glanced angrily at the dame. 

* Oh, oh ! ' cried the mayor, roaring with laughter. * So 
we never visit the theatre, do we? We never have any 
curiosity for these carnal enjoyments, have we? Unless 
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we do it out of Christian charity. Peradventure, a stum- 
bling foot may be helped over the stile, and souls rescued 
from hell-fire — by secreting oneself behind the arras to 
watch for the opportunity ! ' 

Pewfellow had his excuses ready. He and such as he 
were never unprovided in that way. But they served him 
not, for the evidence was too strong against him ; and he 
went out, muttering his usual warning: *The day will 
come ! ' and nibbing himself as he went. 

Meanwhile Dame Knuckledown, who expressed no 
regret at the vigour of her attack on the unsuspecting 
Puritan, finding no trace of her truant husband, hurried 
out of the place to search for him elsewhere. Where she 
discovered him we never have been able to learn. It was 
currently reported that she did so under the pump, and, 
noting his unusually red face, accused him of having been 
to a tavern, which he had sense enough not to deny. It 
is not unlikely that a little red paint was really the cause of 
his facial change in colour ; anyhow, to be drunk was, in 
his wife's mind, a less criminal offence than to have asso- 
ciated with players; and, as far as we know, the matter 
was allowed to drop. 



CHAPTER XI 

' I have words to speak in thine ear will make thee dumb.' 

Hamlet. 

*The Mayor's Play * was so great a success that it became 
the talk of the neighbourhood. Those that had had the 
privilege of being present were so delighted, that hopes 
were raised that it would be repeated again on the follow- 
ing day. But they were doomed to disappointment. 
Bills were issued, announcing a performance of Philaster^ 
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or Love lies a-bleeding, and the town-crier had been 
requisitioned to handle his bell and exercise his voice 
on the company's behalf. The bills were, indeed, severely 
scrutinised, both by those who could read and those 
who could not, to ascertain whether the clever young 
performers would take part again in the play. 

The dominie, as he walked towards the school, was 
assailed at every half-dozen steps by the curious townsfolk, 
to read for them what was on the various posts. He was 
more than half an hour late, and as proportionately out of 
temper, by the time he took hornbook in one hand and 
rod in the other. 

Those who knew the play said Bellario would be surely 
taken by Nat, and Philaster by Harold; and though 
rumour denied that either would appear, there was quite 
a crowd at the Gatehouse an hour before the doors opened. 

Despite some regret at their non-appearance, Bryan 
had an enthusiastic audience. Every square inch of the 
floor was occupied by spectators who stood shoulder to 
shoulder. Harold was behind the scenes; and when he 
noted the good-tempered but noisy company in front he 
felt glad that Nat was not there. His slight experience of 
the theatre had led him to expect much indecorum among 
the lowest of the 'understanding gentlemen of the ground'; 
and though a St. Albans crowd was unlike a London one, 
he saw the wisdom of their choice. Bryan had said that 
he had known what it was to be * pippin-pelted ' ; to ex- 
perience interruption by some captious critic, who wished 
to transfer public applause to his own indecent behaviour ; 
to witness some drunken brawler foment a quarrel. These 
and other annoyances were the lot of all players. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that Roger too shared Harold's 
hesitation on Nat's behalf. 

The Celia of the previous day personated Euphrasia, 
disguised as the page, Bellario. He played it with the 
conventional skill of the time ; but he lacked Nat's ability 

N 
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to suggest under his disguise the feminine heart beneath. 
He was the boy throughout in dress and manner. Still, 
it was a clever performance; and the public expected 
little besides. Most in the Gatehouse were strangers to 
a genius that could throw passion into such a part, simu- 
lating, through a natural tenderness of disposition, the 
attributes of womanhood. Those who had seen both 
eft the place convinced of Nat*s overwhelming superiority. 
The mayor was of the number, and he was louder than 
ever in Nat's praise. So loud was he, indeed, that it 
made the boy blush many times ; and his performance at 
last got spoken of at other places than at St. Albans. 

The transmission of news increases in speed like the 
velocity of a falling stone. Within twenty-four hours the 
success of * The Mayor's Play,' and the unknown actors, 
was the gossip of the whole country-side. Nothing had 
ever made so much stir — nor was to again, if Pewfellow 
could help it, as he had stated he should try to do. How 
this desirable end was to be accomplished only he seemed 
to know, for he made no confidant ; indeed, he mysteriously 
disappeared, leaving the gossips to go on talking, and 
Bryan to enjoy his triumph. When his worship learnt of 
his absence he chuckled to himself, and thought of his 
exposure by Dame Knuckledown as the most likely reason 
for it. The councillor was not by any means popular; 
and so this lamentable deviation from rule caused much 
amusement, and not a little to the dame, who found it a 
congenial subject upon which to exercise her spleen. 

Only the one public performance was given of 
Philaster\ and the following day Bryan and his com- 
panions packed up their properties and dresses, and 
started for London. 

Sadler was genuinely sorry to part with his friends. He 
took Bryan aside, and presented him, not only with a sum 
of money for the expenses to which he had been put, but 
also with a silver cup of ancient workmanship. 
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'Take this, Master Bryan/ he said, coughing down his 
feelings. * Take it in remembrance of a grateful friend ! 
Its fellow is waiting for you on my sideboard, so come 
back to us soon.' 

Bryan pressed his hand. A light quivered in his eye. 
Who could say in times of unrest when a distant friend 
would be seen again ? 

The mayor turned to Harold and Nat. 

* I cannot let you leave old St. Albans,' he said, * without 
assuring you that you will never be forgotten in it. You 
have, at least, one friend here ! ' 

* Two, two, your worship 1 ' cried Knuckledown, pushing 
forward. * I am another ! ' 

* My gossip says right,' said the mayor. * You have got 
in us, my lads, two friends, a stout and a small ; though I 
am most your friend ! * 

* Now, by Lud, that is false ! O' my word, that is false ! ' 
exclaimed the little alderman indignantly. 

*Tush, neighbour,' replied the mayor, laughing, *Have 
I not more about me than you have ? Am I not two, ay 
three, of you incorporate under one kersey waistcoat ? ' 

* That may be ! ' rejoined Israel, appeased ; * but for my 
small-sized body I have a heart as large as yours ! ' 

*Ye have! ye have!' exclaimed Sadler, joining in the 
laugh that followed this retort, 'as sound a heart as ere 
felt for a friend. — But come away, neighbour ! We must 
sigh over the past, and hope for the future ! ' 

They went to the street, where the remainder of the 
company were waiting with riding- and pack-horses. Sur- 
rounded by a wondering crowd, Bryan and the others 
mounted their nags, and amidst expressions of friendship 
and goodwill on all sides the little cavalcade moved 
away. 

Before, however, Nat had gone three yards down the 
street, little Knuckledown hurried forward, and pressed 
into his hand a small gold chaia 
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* I never gave aught with half the pleasure I do this 
he stammered. *It was my mother's! I would rather 
you have it than — any one ! ' he added quickly, seeing the 
boy's hesitation. * Come back soon, my dear, and I will 
be a father to ye ! ' 

Nat was unable to reply, but the tears fell down his 
cheeks. He was touched at this simple kindness of the 
little man. He turned where the high-street reached the 
level, and kissed his hand to him several times ; while the 
latter, for want of something else, waved his wig vigorously 
in reply. Nat was of too lovable a disposition not to 
make friends wherever he went ; and this was one of those 
instances in which compassion comes to the assistance of 
the heart. 

'Though so different, how true-hearted are such people 
as his worship and Master Knuckledown!' observed Harold, 
who waited for his young friend to join him. * Life would 
have no drawbacks if all we met were such as they — if 
there were no De Vauxs ! ' 

'Life would be rather tame,' said Nat, in some doubt. 
* Our ships would want no rudders, for there would be no 
cross currents.' 

* You think it would lack change?' 

* Excitement,' replied the lad. * Were I mariner I would 
prefer a gale to a summer breeze.' 

'Provided the ship were tight and the sails trimmed/ 
suggested his friend. 

* Is it not so with us ? * asked Nat, with a wondering look 
at his companion, as if the contrary had never occurred 
to him. 

' It may be so ! But all storms cannot be weathered ! ' 
'Then I would rather drown in the height of such a 

conflict than dream my life away,' said the boy, with 

conviction. 

* You would care for a life with such a man as De Vaux 
as your enemy, even if he faced you in every retreat, than 
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choose an existence where such men could not vex, and 
the whirligig of time keeps even pace, like our nags ? ' 

* Ay, even with such a man as my enemy ! ' laughed Nat. 
They were then walking their horses, allowing the 

distance between them and the others to increase, so that 
the dust might blow away. 

* And why with such a man as De Vaux ? ' 

*That I might pit my cunning against his,' retorted Nat 
fearlessly. 

* You are bolder than I.' 

Nat looked mischief as he replied : 

* I am no poet ! ' 

* A shrewd thrust. But I am no philosopher. You are ; 
in that should lie a wish never to encounter men like De 
Vaux.' 

* And, yet, I do not regret that I have my De Vaux I * 

* Your reason, Nat ? ' 

The lad's eyes wandered over the hedge on his side of 
the road for a moment. The slight curve of his lips 
betokened some amusement. 

* Had it not been for mine,' he answered, * I should not 
have met you on that heath. Had it not been for yours, 
you would not feel it a duty to repay a gift. No, our 
lives without would be diflferent from what they are like 
to be!' 

* Tell me what they would have been?' asked the other, 
amused at the boy's reasoning. 

* Yours would have been so uneventful,' said Nat, throw- 
ing a sly glance at the questioner, 'that in despair you 
would have married a dairymaid. I remember me a song 
that would fit you as well as the watchman's coat does the 
watchman; for the maid's cheeks would soon lose their 
blushes and you your contentment. — Here it is for a false 
measure ! 

* " Gold sheaves, I cried, gold sheaves of com ! 
There's naught on earth so hiv. 
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But Doll| the milkmaicl, tossed her chin, 
And shook her sunny hair. 

Corn-cockles, then I cried, corn-cockles I 

There 's naught so pure in hue. 
But Doll, the milkmaid, flashed her eyes, 

Her roguish eyes of blue. 

These poppies, then I cried, amain. 

Such blush 'twere hard to seek ! 
But Doll, she stepped her in the sun. 

And tilted up her cheek. 

Yon cherries, then I cried, amain. 

What cherry-red 's like this ? 
But Doll, she pursed her pretty lips. 

And waited — ^for a kiss."* 

At the conclusion Nat began to laugh at Harold's sur- 
prised countenance. No sooner had he begun the ballad 
than his companion pulled up, and watched the boy with 
intense astonishment. 

*You are provoked at the halting measure!' said Nat, 
enjoying the other's amazement. 'Could I have sung it, 
it might have passed.' 

* I wonder, Nat, because what you have just repeated is 
mine — my own song ! ' 

* Then I should have bitten out my tongue ere censur- 
ing it as I did,' exclaimed the lad, trying to subdue his 
laughter. 

'That is no matter, for, doubtless, you are very right. 
But tell me how you came by it' 

Nat's amusement was lessened at the question. 

*I cannot reply to that,' he said. 'Perhaps I had it 
from a packman. I have a copy, and will try and find it 
some day. But did you ever love this — this milkmaid ? ' 

* Ay, and half a dozen of them, as I remember,' replied 
Harold, with a laugh. ' A young poet finds queens in the 
meadows, nymphs in the brooks, and love everywhere. — 
But finish your description of me, for you broke off to 
recite those foolish verses.' 
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*Not foolish, said Nat sagely, *but too fantastical. — 
Well, had you not encountered this Sir Gilbert de Vau3^ 
you had married your milkmaid and buried your verses. 
You would have flown your hawks, hunted your dogs, and 
gone to church on Sundays. Your wife would have given 
you a large family, and grown fat as the fat woman at 
Bartholomew Fair; and when all is said and done, you 
and your wife would have died at an advanced age, and 
been buried, with " here lies " in marble over you that no 
falsehoods might be spoken of you— elsewhere.' 

* And you, Nat ? ' asked Lincoln, laughing at the boy's 
chatter. 

'I?' sighed Nat; *had I not met my Sir Gilbert I should 
have dreamt my life away. — But I should not have married 
a milkmaid. I — ^well, I shall have to think it over; for 
Rosalind's kirtle and my doublet so mingle that Cupid 
would hesitate to take aim at me.' 

* It seems, then, we are under obligation to our enemies. 
At least, I thank mine, for enabling me to come across 
you ' 

*And Ruth?' queried the boy, in a tentative manner. 

'Always Ruth, my little philosopher.' 

A curious smile lingered in Nat's face. He saw in his 
new friend all that a boy might be expected to admire ; 
and perhaps feeling in himself the necessity of some pro- 
tecting hand, recognised in the other the right one for 
Ruth. 

They rode forward together without further conversation, 
for Bryan had, once or twice, looked behind him, and 
now stayed their coming. It was to decide where and 
when they should have dinner, which, he suggested, should 
be at Barnet, and to discuss their movements on their 
arrival that afternoon in London. 
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' Dear lad, believe it ; 
For they shall yet belie thy happy years 
That say thou art a man. Diana's lip 
Is not more smooth and rubious ; thy small pipe 
Is, as the maiden's organ, shrill and sound, 
And all is semblative a woman's part.' 

Twelfth-Night. 



\ 



CHAPTER I 

'The west yet glimmers with some streaks of day : 

Now spurs the lated traveller apace« 

To gain the timely inn.' 

Macbeth, 

Master Gregory Stow was landlord of the Pelican Inn, 
Little Britain, not far from its junction with Aldersgate 
Street To this hospitable retreat did the actor escort his 
friends on their arrival in London. By the time they 
reached the City limits most members of the company 
had sought their homes, and the stage properties had 
been taken to the Fortune, hard by the Cripplegate. 

The Pelican was to the Fortune Playhouse what the 
Falcon Inn, on the Bankside, was to the Globe — the ren- 
dezvous of the actors. Here the manager (employing a 
modern name for his prototype, the principal shareholder) 
could meet his author, and discuss with him plays written, 
and unwritten, over a cup of canary. It was a convenient 
place where a tailor could produce his taffeta, the wig- 
maker his periwig, and the hatter his beaver. Its position 
in Little Britain had another advantage, for it was in the 
midst of the booksellers. Bryan hardly needed that his 
theatre should have a library, like some of the others ; for 
here could be procured any book he or his author might 
want at a moment's notice. It was, moreover, but a short 
walk across Aldersgate Street to Cripplegate Ward Without, 
where the playhouse was to be found. 

On the opposite side of the street stood St. Botolph's 
Church ; and from the upper windows of the tavern London 
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Wall was plainly visible, a warning to the frequenters of the 
Pelican that the City had no lot nor part with them, and only 
waited the tide of events to close its gates against them for 
ever. Hard by, too, were the remains of Rahere's Priory 
of St. Bartholomew, as if to illustrate what befalls the sleek 
prosperity of a Church when its servants not only monopo- 
lise spiritual things but things temporal as well. 

The inn was by no means large, but it was homely and 
comfortable, and Gregory Stow knew how to win the 
hearts of his customers. His father it was that had be- 
friended Bryan on his first arrival in London, and the 
friendship had been continued with the son at the old 
man's death. It was at the Pelican, also, that Bryan had 
first met AUeyn, the founder of the Fortune Theatre and 
the King's Master of the Bears. It will be readily seen, 
therefore, that the inn had for the good player many happy 
associations ; and thus it was, hearing that neither of his 
young companions had any lodging to go to, that he had 
recommended it to them. 

It appeared that Gregory's father was a brother of the 
celebrated historian ; and when Harold learned their des- 
tination, he instantly recalled Job Grapplefee's story, and 
poor John Stow's charred manuscript Job had suggested 
his own lodgings in Whitefriars, but the Pelican was in a 
quieter neighbourhood ; Nat, moreover, seemed to favour 
the latter ; so, just as the sun was setting, and the streets 
were becoming buried in gloom, the trio found themselves 
opposite the inn's hospitable doors. 

* Tom Dance, Mabel, Joe, Robin ! there 's company at 
the door ! ' cried a hearty voice from the interior, followed 
immediately by the speaker himself. * Some of ye lead the 
horses up and down to cool them ! You, Rob, take the 

gentlemen's luggage, and, Mab, show them into God- 

a-mercy ! ' ejaculated the landlord, for it was Stow himself, 
as he caught sight of Bryan, * if it is not gossip Roger ! A 
right merry welcome to thee!' he exclaimed, hastening 
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forward to assist his friend to alight. *How wags the 
world with you, old companion ? ' 

* As well as it does with most wanderers,' was the actor's 
reply ; * the most satisfyingly with old friends and homes ! 
But I have brought you two customers, who will stay a 
day or better, if you can take them in ! ' 

* That can I, and welcome to them ! The Red Lion or 
the Bell could not make them more at home than my 
wenches ! ' 

By this time they had alighted, and the horses having 
been left to the care of Robin and his comrades, Gregory 
led the way into the inn. 

As the light from the rooms illuminated his features and 
person, the travellers had an opportunity to remark him. 
He was of medium height, and inclined to stoutness, as 
beseemeth all innkeepers. He shared, too, their usual 
ruddy complexion, without suggesting the characteristics 
of those who indulged to excess in the good cheer of their 
trade. Gregory was far from being such a man ; indeed, 
he was, for an innkeeper, above his calling, and had no 
mean acquaintance with the dramatic literature of the 
period. This knowledge had been picked up from his 
patrons from the Fortune; but his principal claim to 
scholarship was due to an unbounded admiration for the 
works of his uncle, John Stow. His enthusiasm for any- 
thing belonging to the great antiquary was so considerable, 
that he had learned to read for the sole purpose of study- 
ing his books. Ma'bel, his daughter, had once found the 
honest man busily engaged with pen and paper, in an 
endeavour to learn to write. His success in this direction, 
however, was hardly equal to his progress in reading; but, 
still, the one ambition of his Hfe was to carry on the studies 
of his great relative where they had been broken off; and 
if diligence were to succeed, he was likely to carry out his 
wish. His one personal peculiarity was a decided cast in 
the eyes, which, added to his heavy person, and somewhat 
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ponderous style of speech, made him more or less of an 
oddity ; but a short acquaintance with him was sufficient 
to discover his sterling merits. 

He led the way into a cosy room, in which there was a 
fire burning brightly on the hearth. A table, chairs, and 
benches, a sideboard on which silver was displayed, were 
the only articles of furniture to be seen. Some attempt, 
however, at ornament was visible, for on several shelves 
were arranged a number of china plates and dishes of 
foreign manufacture, not frequently seen in those days, 
while a clock, with curiously figured dial, was ticking 
against the wall. This room was the landlord's own 
private withdrawing-room, but placed so as to command 
the establishment generally; for on one side a long, 
narrow window with hangings over it communicated with 
the public rooms, and another window in a door, on the 
opposite side, looked into the kitchens. 

* Step in. Master Bryan — all of you ! ' said Stow, bowing 
the way in. * You will be glad of a seat by a sea-coal fire, 
I make no doubt ! ' 

* The last few miles were chilly, I allow,' returned the 
actor, sitting down on a bench. 

'Autumn must come, though,' said the host; *a little 
chill is good for the blood, so that it be dry. — Come, sit 
here, young sirs ! ' he added, drawing a bench nearer the 
fire. * You will be ready for a taste of something choice 
against supper.' 

He went to a cupboard and took from it a leather bottle 
and a measure. 

* This is like bellows to organs,* he said, as he filled to 
his guests. * My uncle John of famous memory only kept 
his legs at last by the aid of it. He saw more in an inscrip- 
tion after a taste of this than ever he was like to do without.* 

*Yoa speak of John Stow, the historian?* said Harold, 
smiling at the double interpretation that might be put on 
the host's remark. 
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' I am proud to say, sir,' said Gregory, looking at his 
guest with what was intended for an expression of solemn 
dignity, * that John Stow, the evergreen historian, was my 
father's own brother.' 

*Then doubtless you have heard of a friend of mine, 
Job Grapplefee?' 

Gregory's eyes wandered to all four corners of the room 
at once. 

* Have I heard of Job Grapplefee ! ' he echoed. * Do I 
know the Aldersgate ? Do I know the Fleet ? When the 
time comes for me to forget Job Grapplefee I shall be 
a toothless baby again, and my uncle John of famous 
memory no longer remembered. Job did his best to serve 
my great kinsman ! — This is a right merry meeting ! Come, 
sir, another taste of the true inspirer? No ! Then you shall 
have a chirping-cup at supper ! I warrant, we shall have 
much for gossip about Job Grapplefee and my uncle John 
of famous memory ! ' 

There was no mistaking the pleasure on Gregory's face at 
this discovery. Any allusion to his deceased relative formed 
a bond of friendship between him and the author of it. 
The conversation, however, was interrupted by the entrance 
of Mabel and her assistants to lay the table for supper. 

No prettier girl could be met with outside the walls than 
Mabel. This was the opinion of her father's customers, 
including Tom Dance, the factotum of the establishment, 
who had passed through all offices, until he had become 
Gregory's alter ego^ and the would-be 'servant' of the 
young hostess. She always took about with her so much 
brightness and colour and mirth, that every apprentice in 
the vicinity called her the Queen of Little Britain. As she 
tripped into the room she brought with her the scent of 
lavender ; but it would appear that the savoury smells from 
the kitchen appealed more to the senses of her father, for 
he smacked his lips, and invited his guests to draw their 
seats to the table. 
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*As fortune would have it,' he said, sharpening his knife, 
* a friend of mine in the King's pantry at Greenwich sent 
me a haunch of venison, which you shall taste to-day ; and 
I bade the wenches put a salmon in the pot. These, and 
something to wash them down, are at your service.' 

*A banquet, on my soul!' exclaimed Bryan, *both to 
senses of smell and taste. — Ah, dear lady mouse,' he said, 
turning to the smiling Mabel, * no perfumes of violets or 
musk can equal a haunch of buck ! ' 

* To a gross taste, Signor Roger de Bryan ! ' said the 
girl, with a saucy curtsey. 

*To a famished taste, Mistress Mab,' retorted the actor, 
drawing his knife. * Think you a fasting man cares for 
your angel-water, your orange-water, or your cyprian-water ? 
Give him a savoury pie, or even a gut-pudding, he may 
still have as delicate a fancy as any carpet-squire at Court; 
the haunch is like attar of roses to me ! ' 

* If death by a royal hand could give it virtue, it hath 
it,' said Stow, *as you shall judge. His Majesty was in at 
the death, and used his hunting-knife himself. I would I 
had been there ! ' 

* And I,' added the player, with a sigh. * The pleasures 
of the field are our solace.' 

' The dramatists should be held responsible ! ' laughed 
Harold. \ 

'And the many plagues and banishments we have en- 
countered,' added Bryan. *In our many wanderings, to 
hunt the deer, to cast the line, to fly the hawk, are oft our 
sport in earnest, in company with those for whom we make 
sport in jest. Life were indeed a serious jest if we might not 
jest seriously sometimes. Thus it is, too, with our poets; and 
the greatest of them all learnt venery in the morning under 
the heavens of God, and taught it in the evening under the 
heavens of arras.' 

* And have I not seen you,' asked Gregory, with a sly 
twinkle of his eyes, *you and your boys, with the first gleam 
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of morning, slink through yon Gate or the Cripplegate with 
hawk on fist and hounds at heel, to try fortune beyond the 
walls?' 

* I '11 not deny it, gossip ! ' replied the player, laughing. 
'Our Fortune is to be found beyond the walls, for devil a bit 
does his lordship tolerate our disports Within.' 

* Go to, for a jester ! ' exclaimed mine host. * It was not 
to trick thyself out in bombast in a musty theatre and 
deceive men, that sunrise took thee from home, but to 
trick and deceive birds. What says my uncle John of 
famous memory ? Says he not : " In hawking and hunt- 
ing many grave citizens at this present have great delight, 
and do rather want leisure than goodwill to follow it " ? 
I marvel that you should think to be taken for a grave 
citizen 1 ' 

* Ay, indeed,' said the player, * I love better a merry jest, 
exercise with waster and buckler, or running at the quin- 
tain. Gad ! I would even foot a measure with Mistress 
Mabel for one of her roguish kisses than take to City 
frowns ! ' 

He turned to the bright-eyed girl, who was filling his 
cup, and looked up in her face with a smile. 

'To show my fair enemy that a long absence in the 
barbarous country has not deprived me of all manners, 
I will beg of her to lend me one of those little forks which 
I used to use here. It would be treason not to do as kings 
do with kingly food 1 ' 

The girl laughed, and produced from the sideboard a case 
of small silver forks, which were then coming into use. 

"Tis well for those who like to be of the fashion,' said 
Gregory, with some scorn. 'But for my part I care not 
for this Italian mode of cutting one's meat. My immortal 
uncle would have said 'twas an insult to fingers.' 

The good man did not allude to the efforts he had 
made to use forks, and how in despair he had given them 
up, as more hopeless than the use of the pen. 

O 
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•Old Job Grapplefee would not make with them,' was 
his caustic remark. — *How left you my old acquaintance?' 
he asked of Lincoln. 

* As hearty as friend could wish.' 

'That means no less than he was beneath the belt I 
never saw man take a lost case to heart as he did one 
a year or better ago — why, in the very year o' the plague ! 
He put up here — ^for his lodgings in St. Bride's were not to 
be had, — ^and despite the most offensive smell man's nostrils 
ever encountered, I had him in to supper to me. — But you 
are laughing ! ' 

*I have need, for I have a lively memory for that 
smell ! ' 

'London never had such a villainous smell since the 
tallow-melters were driven from Cheape!' replied Stow. 
* It nigh turned the milk of the whole ward I ' 

* It saved his life,' remarked Lincoln. 

* That 's the wonder. It nearly took ours. He seemed 
to glory in it ! ' 

* And the house reeked with it for a month afterwards,' 
observed Mabel, with a shudder. * No one durst enter ! ' 

* Job evidently did you a service, then,' suggested Harold, 
laughing at her grimace. 

* And himself an ill one ! ' interposed Stow. * He lost 
his case. I'll be bound Westminster Hall was a mere 
laystall, and that the judges turned sick o' him ! ' 

* 1 did not hear of a case in Westminster Hall,' said 
Harold, with surprise. 

* I remember the smell, but not the business,' replied the 
landlord, shrugging his shoulders. — * Dost thou, wench ? * 

The girl reflected for a moment 
Only that it was about some young landlord,' she 
remarked. 

' Trust Mistress Mab forgetting such a matter,' broke in 
the player treacherously, causing her eyes to flash danger- 
ously in his direction. 
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* I have a good memory for my enemies ! ' exclaimed the 
girl, tossing defiance at him. 

* And for the name of Job's client, I doubt not ! ' retorted 
Bryan, with a meaning glance at Harold 

* Ay, and for him ! for if his name was not Lincoln may 
my ears be shorn off, as yours ought to be.' 

* Lincoln ! That is the name, my girl ! ' said her father. 

* And this is the man ! ' laughed the player. * Now where 
are your ears, Mistress Mab ? ' he demancied of the girl in 
a bantering tone. 

* Blushing for your folly ! ' said she, recovering from her 
surprise at the discovery. 

But it took longer for Gregory to understand the situa- 
tion than for his daughter. He stared at his visitor with 
alternate eyes, in bewildered silence. 

^ Dost mean that he is Master Lincoln of Checkersthorpe, 
my old friend's patron ? ' he asked, in a loud whisper. 

* He is indeed none other,* returned Bryan. 

*This is a proud moment, then, for my house. But his 
friend ? ' asked Gregory again, as if expecting another dis- 
closure. 

Harold's eyes encountered Nat's, and they laughed. 

* Here is no mystery,' replied the young man. * This is 
Master Jenny n.' 

' And for the nonce,' added Bryan in a jesting manner, 
'they are the Duke's Servants. — But I must leave you, 
gossip host,' he continued, rising. ' I have already stayed 
too long, not for my pleasure, but for others'. There is a 
little home of mine in the Clink, and a good wife waiting 
my return.' 

Stow looked at the bottles on the table with a regretful 
expression, but rose none the less quickly to his feet 

*It shall never be said Gregory Stow kept wife from 
bedfellow, or children from father,' he said heartily. * I 
will e'en bring you on your way as far as the Bridge, and 
leave my young friends to Mabel's attentions.' 



< 
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With this, and promises to see one another before very 
long, Bryan and his host left the room. 

After their departure the two friends resumed their seats 
by the fire. Mabel also left to prepare rooms for the 
night. Her absence was longer than such a duty required, 
perhaps; but when she had to pass through the lofty 
public rooms, in which Tom Dance was officiating with the 
drawers, to the staircase, it may be concluded that matters 
of domestic economy were not the only ones to receive 
attention. Had Harold and Nat cared, they might have 
decided the cause of her long absence by peeping through 
the window of their room. They might have seen through 
the smoky atmosphere of the place the neat figure of the 
landlord's daughter, as she tripped between the dozen or 
so of guests, and up the stairs leading to a gallery. They 
might have seen, what the drinkers below could not have 
seen, the sudden appearance of a stalwart young man at 
the top. But neither Harold nor Nat saw an3rthing of it. 
No sooner were they alone than the boy buried his face in 
his hands, and burst into tears. 

*Why, Nat, what is the trouble?' asked his friend, 
putting his hand on the boy's shoulder. But the latter 
only shook his head at the question. 

* You are tired — the journey has been too much for you. 
But it is now at an end, and you shall tell me where we 
can find your friends.' 

* That is it,' sobbed the boy. * How — how am I to do 
this ? I am alone here, I am alone ! ' 

* There is Ruth 1 Tell me where she is to be found.' 
Nat made no reply for a moment His grief had become 

less severe, but the tears still clung to his long lashes. 
His thoughts seemed at last to take definite shape, though 
his voice was scarcely sustained. 

'To-morrow — give me to-morrow!* he asked slowly. 
' Give me one day for thought, and then I will tell you 
—all I ' 
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•Why wait even one day?' asked his companion. 

*That there shall be no haste — no chance of her being 
misunderstood — no fear of — of ' 

' The guardian ? ' suggested Harold, with a laugh. 

The lad accepted the supposition with a quick smile. 

'Yes, of him,' he assented. 'But there is something 
else,' he went on slowly, almost stammering over the 
words. *I want you to see Ruth at her best — to know 
that, though she may be like me with a love of a jest, she 
is her mother's daughter.' 

He clung to the words, as though doubting whether he 
would make the impression on the other he desired. 

* I don't want you to judge her by me ! ' he continued 
impetuously. 

'I'll judge her as I find her, Nat,' replied Harold, 
hardly, indeed not at all, understanding the motive for 
so much doubt. But his suggestion seemed scarcely to 
satisfy his companion, whose anxiety only increased. Just 
at the moment, however, Mabel entered the room, and put 
an end to the conversation. It was to inform them that 
their beds were ready, and a few moments later she led 
the way to the upper floor. 



CHAPTER II 

' There 's something in his soul, 

O'er which his melancholy sits on brood ; 

And, I do doubt, the hatch, and the disclose, 

Will be some danger.' 

Hamlet, 

A CLOUDLESS sun shone on the City when Harold arose the 
following morning. From the lattice of his room he saw 
across Little Britain, and from his elevated position was 
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able to see St. Martin's le Grand, within the walls, a 
neighbourhood that, until a few years before, had privileges 
of sanctuary, and retained them, even then, for debtors. 
The young man's curiosity was fired to explore this, and 
other historic quarters of the ancient town. It had never 
been his fortune before to find himself in a position to 
gratify such wishes. He was now, he felt, in touch with 
the world. He was now listening to the heart-throbs of a 
metropolis he had read so much about — Ben Jonson's 
London, the London of guilds and workshops, churches 
and playhouses. Though there might be, behind drawn 
curtain and closed door, many a sad heart or deathbed 
mourner, yet was it a city of pleasure. Even then the 
young poet heard Mabel's merry repartee in the street 
below to some neighbour's compliment. He heard, too, 
the water-carriers and the men of 'shreds and patches' 
advertising their wares with no lack of humour. Listening 
to the cheerful sounds that floated up to him, he could 
quite comprehend the hearty good-fellowship that enabled 
conduits to run wine, and the good cheer of men's houses 
to be had for the asking on high days and holidays. He 
was proud to be an Englishman, but prouder when he 
thought that that city was the work of English hands, and 
resounded to voices of men like honest Simon Eyre and 
his merry journeymen, and of men, too, like Roger Bryan 
and Gregory Stow. 

He hastened down to the ground floor, and learnt that 
Gregory was at market. Mabel was preparing their simple 
breakfast ; but seeing him, came forward and held up her 
cheek for a kiss — as Harold thought, because burly Tom 
Dance entered at the same moment. The effort the latter 
made to suppress his personal disapproval of this customary 
mode of salutation between the sexes in those days, gave 
her no little amusement, and she evaded his claim to a 
similar privilege. 

' Do you think, sirrah I ' she exclaimed, retreating towards 
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the kitchen, * I will permit your unshaved chin to touch my 
cheek? Teasels are for sheep's wool, I ween I ' 

* I fear I shall have to pay ear-rent for my heedlessness,' 
said Harold, attempting to pour oil on the waters. 

Dance smiled grimly. His good-natured countenance 
could not remain under a frown very long. 

' I don't trouble myself about a smack ! ' he said, shaking 
his head, * for it 's not your fault, but the maid's. If Mab 
makes a common o' her cheek, I cannot see where I 'm to 
browse ! ' 

* In her heart, man ! I 'm sure it 's all your own.' 

Tom brightened up perceptibly. His blue eyes shone 
with satisfaction. 

* Do you think so, master?' he asked. 

* Had not the blind boy thrown pepper in your eyes you 
would see for yourself.' 

* But she scorned my lips,' responded the other doubtfully. 
' If she stood just at the Gate, along with the beadsmen, to 
sell her kisses, I make no doubt, at a groat each, she'd 
soon have a pocket o' silver ; but none of the kisses would 
equal mine ! ' 

* That for a surety. But without such a trial, depend on 
it, she knows it already, else she had not taken mine, and 
refused yours ! ' 

* Well, I will lay razor to my chin, that she cannot plead 
such an excuse another time,' and the disconsolate swain 
retired to remove the hirsute growth from his face. 

Being left to himself, Harold's first thought drifted to 
Nat. He wondered that he had not already seen him. 
Usually he was up at sunrise, and this was the first occasion 
on which he had been so late. He remembered the boy's 
grief the night before, and was disposed to think that he 
must be unwell. He was about to ascend to the upper 
floor in search of him when Mabel entered, carrying a 
big loaf of bread on a platter. He mentioned his fears 
to her. 
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'Take no thought about it, Master Lincoln/ said she. 
' I have already seen him. He '11 just be where he is for 
an hour or two ! ' 

' I fear he is ill ! I thought so last night ! ' 

Mabel shook her head decisively, perhaps a little mys- 
teriously, and motioned to an attendant where to place the 
flagon and cups she was holding. 

' I have talked much with him this morning,' she said, 
'and though he seems in health, he did not sleep during 
the night. — Nay, do not seek him now,' she added, seeing 
he would have left the room in search of his friend. ' I 
left him sleeping. His last words were to send his greet- 
ings to you, Master Lincoln, and then he wept himself to 
sleep.' 

* Poor Nat ! He has some sorrow at heart, I fear ! ' 
The girl glanced at him with amused curiosity from the 

loaf she was cutting up. 

* He is a stranger to you ? ' she asked carelessly. 

* Not a stranger. Mistress Stow, but he has not told me 
all about himself. No wonder, when those he deemed his 
best friends are his worst' 

' Leave his secrets to me ! ' she exclaimed, with a con- 
fident nod at her loaf. ' I promise I am the best burrower 
into other people's warrens between here and the Aldgate.' 

He could not resist a laugh at her whimsical declaration 
of skill. 

'I would not have that for all the land between here 
and the Mile End,' he responded. 'Nat has hk own 
reasons for keeping silence, and will take his own time to 
speak of them ; besides, with all your skill you would find 
your match in him.' 

The girl burst out laughing. 

' Had I your worship to deal with alone, I might,' she 
retorted, with a sarcastic little cough. * But with Master 
Nathaniel Jermyn it is another matter, or I am a shrew. — 
Nan, the cheese hath no legs ! Ay, the Cheshire ! — Why, 
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I could enlighten your darkness within five minutes, had I 
a mind to sit on my woolsack ; only I would be loth to 
play the spy I ' 

' I am glad of that,' he said, 'for I may thus depend on 
you to respect Nat's and his sister's secret' 

'He hath a sister, thenl' exclaimed the girl, with in- 
terested surprise. 'I cannot lay to your dish lack of 
curiosity, for I had not discovered that myself. — Nan, Nan, 
the other cheese, the one Ned Harding tasted for us. — 
She must be very beautiful I ' 

' Nat tells me they are very like. Ruth must be beauti- 
ful indeed ! ' 

He lingered over the words, which renewed the merri- 
ment of the sprightly girl 

* So this is love upon report,' she said, as she stepped 
towards the door. * Young sir,' she added, turning round, 
just before she disappeared, ' I know not what to make of 
this ; but I see enough to know that it would be pity for 
me, or any one, to spoil such a pretty romance as yours ; 
and, in sooth, you have proved to me, that your friend, 
Master Nathaniel Jermyn, would be more than a match for 
a girl ! ' 

She left him, just as her father's voice was heard in the 
outer room. A moment or two later they were all seated 
at breakfast ; but Mabel made no further allusion to Nat 
or his affairs, nor did Harold, who speedily forgot the 
girl's curiosity about them. However, the kind-hearted 
maid of the inn once again sought Nat's room, and 
presently informed his friend that he still slept ; so deem- 
ing it kindest to let the boy rest as long as he wished, the 
young man took his hat and stepped into the street. 

Curiosity naturally led him towards the City. The first 
thing that drew his attention was the Aldersgate, then 
recently rebuilt It was far from being picturesque itself; 
but its position between the churches of St Botolph's 
Without and St Ann's Within, and the neighbourhood of 
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the old houses, the upper stories of which leant far over 
the street, made the scene an interesting one, and full of 
novelty to the visitor. It was really his first acquaintance 
with the City. 

His interested study of the street seemed to afford much 
amusement to the busy throng around him ; for a pretty 
sempstress paused from her work in a neighbouring shop 
to gaze at the handsome stranger; a customer forgot to 
cheapen a 'thrummed hat'; and half a dozen street- 
vendors nudged one another in the ribs, and commented 
on his country appearance ; while a couple of * Abraham- 
men' glanced at his purse out of the corners of their 
eyes. 

*By my troth, you confer as much interest as you 
receive,' said a cheery voice at his elbow. 'Even yon 
straw-hatted watchman begins to fidget with his halberd, 
as if he too were interested.' 

Harold turned quickly, and saw that the speaker was 
Roger Bryan. He joined in his laugh. 

' I was regretting I had not seen the old Gate,' he said. 
— * But whither go you, Master Bryan ? ' 

*To the Fortune. If you have no other claim on your 
time, I would beg your company.' 

Lincoln immediately assented to the proposal, and, 
guided by the other, walked slowly in the direction of the 
Barbican. 

* You might well stay to look at the Aldersgate. The 
Gates of London should have much interest for the man 
of books ! ' continued the actor, as they threaded their way 
along the street. * The predecessor of the one behind us 
was the home of one of England's best printers — the 
printer of Foxe's Book of Martyrs and Ascham's School- 
master. The Aldgate was sometime the lodging of old 
Stow's beloved poet, Geoffrey Chaucer. These are two 
redeeming pages in their history, for they are too often the 
home of the unlettered felon ' 
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But Harold interrupted his friend's interesting account 
of the City Gates with a sudden exclamation of surprise. 

At that moment they were about to leave Aldersgate 
Street. Just as they were turning out of it his wander- 
ing eyes caught sight of a figure hastening towards the 
City. 

* The devil rides on a fiddlestick if that be not John 
Felton!' he cried. *I fear my visit to the Fortune must 
suffer delay,' he continued, turning to the player. * That 
gentleman hurrying up the street is an old college friend — 
one that I have not seen for years ! ' 

'Mention it not,' said Roger good-naturedly. 'There 
is time enough, and your friend may be only a bird of 
passage. I will see you anon at the Pelican ! ' 

But by this time Harold was hastening to overtake his 
friend. So rapidly, however, did the latter walk, that he 
had almost reached the Gate before he felt his pursuer's 
hand upon his shoulder. He turned round and faced him, 
and for an instant both young men stared at each other, 
ere mutually becoming aware of the other's identity. 

Felton seemed to be less surprised at his friend's 
appearance than was Harold at his ; for the latter could 
scarcely remember his college chum in the shabbily dressed, 
but nervously excited, man before him. He remembered 
him as a moody, philosophy-loving student, but was unpre- 
pared to find in his the countenance of one subject to swift 
changes of expression. He was of medium height, and 
sparely built, but he had always a tendency to be the last; 
nor did his ill-fitting dress strike his friend as anything 
unusual. It was the pale, agitated face, the unkempt hair, 
the dark eyes that never seemed at rest, and his mouth 
constantly at work, that riveted Lincoln's attention. 

* What, Felton ! This is a happy meeting ! ' he exclaimed. 

* Strange, strange, strange,' returned Felton, with some- 
what of a laugh. < I felt, as I approached the Gate, that 
something would happen ere I reached it' 
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He looked furtively around. 

' I thought,' he continued, ' it might be harmi and so I 
hurried to get through as to the Sanctuary.' 
He sighed, and shook his friend's hand warmly. 

* You are not well — you do not look so ! ' said the latter. 

' Not well ! ' echoed the man, with a laugh. ' Let us to 
a fencing-school, and there you shall test my nerves. If 
nerves are steady, the body is in health ! ' 

He held up a thin hand, which trembled painfully, 
despite his effort to keep it still. 

' Gadzooks ! ' he exclaimed impatiently, * it 's for want of 
a meal. After dinner I will balance you a straw on my 
chin, like any mountebank 1' 

'Come, old friend,' said Harold, pained at the change in 
his companion, and anxious to lead his thoughts into 
another channel, * Which is your road ? it shall be mine 
for as long as you please.' 

* I have no road,' replied Felton slowly, and with a quiet 
bitterness. * I care not whither I go I ' 

' Let us seek a tavern, then. We shall be able to talk 
over old times in greater peace than amid this jostling 
crowd.' 

Harold led the way through the Gate into St. Martin's 
le Grand, but, not knowing which tavern to seek, turned 
to his companion. 

' I only arrived from Derbyshire last night,' he said, *and 
am a stranger here. They say there are taverns enough in 
Cheapside.' 

*A score, from the "Mermaid" to the "Goose and 
Gridiron"; I know them well,' said Felton, with a low 
laugh. 'I have fretted many a time on the Gridiron, 
oftener than was politic to my privy purse ; and the Mer- 
maid's charms are expensive.' 

*Some other, then, where we can have a quiet gossip.' 

' We shall scarce have a chance to do that, and renew 
old memories, if we mix with the wits about town,' Felton 
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admitted. 'Besides, let us seek some place where your 
camlet cloak and my jerkin may sit cheek by jowl without 
raising a blush in either of us.' 

He conducted him down one of the narrow thorough- 
fares communicating with Cheapside, and into a small but 
apparently clean establishment, where drinks and other 
refreshments were to be had at reasonable prices. It was 
still early, so that the place was not yet invaded by a noisy 
crowd of citizens intent on dinner, or the excitement of 
games of chance. Calling for cups of ale, the two young 
men sat down in a corner of the room, far enough from the 
drawers not to be overheard. 

* You are but little changed/ said Felton almost to him- 
self, after glancing thoughtfully at his companion for a 
moment. * Life has not played you scurvy tricks, else your 
brow had not been so smooth and your eye so calm/ 

'It has not been without its ups and downs, though,' 
replied Lincoln, ' as my last letters may have conveyed to 
you. But this in season — and you ? ' 

Felton did not reply. He slowly dropped his gaze upon 
the table in front of him, as if he either dared not meet the 
eyes of his friend, or had forgotten his presence. His 
thoughts seemed to wander away, for he shortly began to 
feel in his pocket, and then produced from it a pipe, which 
he commenced to fill with tobacco, his lips moving silently 
the while. His manner was so different from the open- 
heartedness with which he had met former inquiry, that 
Harold could hardly believe that he was the same person. 
At college Felton was the most unpopular student, but 
in Lincoln he had found the one spirit that understood 
and liked him. In return, he had unbent and had suffered 
his friend to make a breach in the barrier his solitary 
habits had raised around him. But how different was it 
now ! A long absence, and a recent hard struggle with 
poverty, had rendered his gloomy character still more for- 
bidding. 



i 
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*And you, Felton?' Harold repeated. *You, my old 
friend, are not happy — are not well ! ' 

Felton started from his reverie. He paused to compre- 
hend the questions, for he had heard them with the vacancy 
of a dreamer. 

* Ay, Harold,' he said at last, * I am not well. I have 
not been well for months. I cannot eat. Food cloys my 
mouth. I am not sick for physician's treatment, for mine 
is heart-sickness — ay, heart-sickness ! ' 

A shudder passed through him, and he clenched his hand 
until the sinews started. He then took flint and steel and 
slowly lit his pipe, relapsing for the time into silence. The 
occupation seemed to calm his nerves. His face lost some 
of its haggard wildness, and a quieter expression took pos- 
session of his eyes. He presently resumed the conversation 
of his own accord. 

* You overtook me, Harold, as I hastened to the City,' 
he continued. 'You asked me which was my road. I 
cared not which road I took — anywhere, everywhere, was 
the same to me. Remember you our reading, at Oxford, 
the story of one that was ever wandering over the Hertz 
Mountains, ever seeking the highest summit, and never 
reaching it ? I am such a being. I wander, day in, day 
out, looking for what I cannot find. I am ever on the 
search. Don't think I 'm mad, my friend, for I am not, 
though there is enough on my bosom to make me so. Some 
thought I was mad at Oxford. What would they think now?' 

He laughed bitterly. It looked, indeed, as though long 
nursing of this humour had unhinged his mind, and yet 
had not entirely banished the alertness of intellect and 
coolness of manner Harold remembered so well. 

'What is this trouble?' he asked. *You and I will, 
perhaps, get at the root of the matter, as we used to do 
others in the old days.' 

* That may never be,' sighed Felton. * No human skill 
will ever give me peace of mind again.' 
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' It cannot be so bad as that ? ' 

*Ay, so bad that prayers by priest and congregation 
could be of no avail.' 

*Yet, tell me what the cause is? A trouble shared is 
but half the burthen.' 

* You shall know it/ mused the man. * It will seem like 
old days — ^the old days,' he repeated, his lips quivering, 
'when we used to wander together along the banks of Isis, 
into which, you remember, I once tumbled.' 

* And out of which I dragged you, heels first.' 

*Ay, as I believe, more than two of them,' added the 
other, forgetting his misfortunes for a moment in the recol 
lection of those days. 

His reply came as a relief to his companion. Harold 
was glad to continue the reminiscences, when he noted 
the smile they attracted to his face. He hoped to exert 
his old influence upon him. 

* What a figure you made in your tattered, dripping gown !' 
he laughed. 

' More mud and slime and weed than human ! ' grinned 
Felton. 

* And tadpoles in your hair ! ' 

* Think of my welcome back ! ' continued the other. 
'They called me Autolycus, and asked whether my 
shoulder-blade were out' 

* I shall never forget the ballad they made on you. It is 
singing now, I dare venture.' 

* Likely, very likely, and on half the pedlars' backs ! ' 
He looked down at his untidy dress, and laughed : 

' If I made them sport then, what should I now? I ought 
to give them another chance I ' 

For a little while Felton was a different man, for the 
remembrance of those early days was like a sunstreak amid 
the clouds of his sad existence. 
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CHAPTER III 

' Lovers and madmen have such seething brains. 
Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
More than cool reason ever comprehends. 
The limatic, the lover, and the poet, 
Are of imagination all compact' 

Midsummer- Night 5 Dream, 

However carefully one may avoid allusion to a subject 
known to be distasteful to another during an interview, the 
fact that both are aware of its existence is almost sure to 
render conversation artificial, and, more often than not, lead 
in the end to a discussion of it It was so with Harold and 
his friend. The former had no real desire to know what 
preyed upon his companion's mind, if the seeking it were 
likely to revive the morbid fancies of an hour before. He 
therefore carefully avoided any question relating to recent 
years. For a time he began to think he had succeeded in 
his efforts, and he trusted that a few days' companionship 
would have the same beneficial effect their earlier inter- 
course had had. 

But Harold was mistaken. The very subject he desired 
to eschew was mentioned by his friend. He found it use- 
less to lead his thoughts into other channels. Felton was 
now too impatient, and, like all men with grievances, having 
once begun to speak about them, too excited to think of 
anything else. 

* Do you remember the letters you once wrote to me ? ' 
he asked, with commanding abruptness. He waited for no 
answer, but went on : ' I was then at Leyden. The first 
that came to me spoke of your great happiness in love — 
the second, of its shipwreck. They reached me together, 
and, within an hour, I had rejoiced for you and wept for 
you. In your first you spoke of the felicity of courtship, 
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and recommended it to me — me, of all men ! In your 
second you deprecated it, and praised my old railing against 
it I should have burnt the first, and framed the second 
as a text for sick men. But I did not, as you shall hear ! ' 

* Since then I have changed my mind,' said Harold 
carelessly. *I wrote the second letter in bitterness of 
spirit.' 

* Judge by my experiences ere leaning to that opinion,' 
exclaimed Felton violently. * I was at Leyden but a short 
time, for I returned here. My love of a roving life being 
too strong for me, I joined the ill-fated expedition of '25 to 
Cadiz. You know I was ever soldier before philosopher ! 
On the voyage Sir Henry Hungate and I picked a bone, 
and the knave spoke in my disfavour to the Duke of 
Buckingham.' ' 

Again the Duke ! How strange, was Harold's thought, 
that he should be destined to come so constantly in touch 
with this great nobleman ! 

* The Duke is your enemy too ? ' he asked involuntarily. 
The man looked swiftly at him. 

* I know not what you mean by that ! ' he said. * The 
Duke is no friend of mine. But I have to prove whether 
he will resist a man's just claim to promotion and to pay. 
It is not of the Duke I wish to speak, nor of Hungate. 
They may be enemies of mine ; but I would to God that 
I knew the name of him who has proved my worst I No 
loathsome plague ever crept more stealthily into a man's 
bosom than has this unknown fiend into mine. If I but 
knew his name, my revenge, for a wrong the cruellest a 
man can suffer, should be swift and sure. Would I knew 
but that ! ' 

The words fell from his mouth like a shower of molten 
metal, such was the intensity of his excitement. Throwing 
himself back in his seat, he brought his fist down heavily 
on the table. For a brief moment his features were so dis- 
torted with passion that his friend shuddered away from 

P 
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him. He dared hardly frame the question that was in his 
mind, as to the reason for this terrible threat. But Felton 
spared him the trouble, for after a few quick mouthfuls of 
smoke he continued : 

* Upon my return from Cadiz my roving disposition took 
me to Paris. Then happened to me what will be my 
blessing and my curse to the latest moment of my life. 
I met a woman — ^the one great passion of my life took 
possession of me. I loved her. I married her.' 

* What ? married ! — ^you ! ' exclaimed Harold, in the great- 
est surprise. 

*You may well wonder that I, John Felton, the railer 
against married life, should have drawn the noose over 
my own shoulders,' rejoined the other, with a harsh laugh. 
' I was no Benedick to rail against it in sport, for it was 
serious belief with me — till then. But even our own philo- 
sophies make fools of us ; and for a few short weeks I cast 
mine behind me as the devil's work.' 

He raised his cup with a hand that trembled, and took a 
long draught. 

'Poets have spoken of the ecstasies of a growing love, 
he continued, in a calmer tone. *When I first saw my 
wife it waLs on the banks of the Seine amid the willows, and 
behind her rose the towers of Notre Dame. It was a 
hallowed spot to me, and will ever be ; for I saw and loved 
her with all the passion you spoke of in your letter. Like 
yours, her eyes were irradiate with the light of soul ; like 
yours, they drew forth the heart's best passions ; like yours, 
their sloe-black witchery threw chains to mine which will 
never sunder. It is not hard to love when the heart is sad ; 
it is least hard of all to the man who feels the bitterness of 
a lonely life. I saw her often. She was, like myself, un- 
happy and alone. I learnt that she But the true 

reason matters not to relate ; for I never rightly understood 
why she left her father, only that she did. Thus was it 
that Kate became my wife.' 
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Harold started. * Kate- 



* Katherine, the daughter of Sir Gilbert de Vaux.' 
He ground his teeth bitterly together. 

* If ever devil lives incarnate, Sir Gilbert de Vaux must 
be he ! ' he exclaimed. * We have yet to meet ! ' 

He paused, and his eyes wandered away in one of those 
quick moods of abstraction which Harold so well remem- 
bered. Had Felton's preoccupation permitted him to 
glance at his friend he would have seen that he was as 
agitated as himself. His suspicious mind would instantly 
have seen that something was underlying it. But Harold 
foresaw the necessity for caution on his part, and felt glad 
that he had accidentally omitted Kate's name from his 
letters. 

'And — your wife, where is she?' he asked, curious to 
know the end of his companion's story, and yet fearful as 
to what it might lead to. 

A wave of anguish passed over the other's face. 

* I know not ! ' he exclaimed. * She left me ! — Curses on 
this city ! ' he added vehemently. * A year since we came 
here. Kate desired it. I think she was unhappy. Since^ 
I have not wondered that she tired of my company. 
Despite my first great happiness with her, I learnt to know 
that her heart was not mine, and it made me miserable, 
irritable ; and yet, God, how I loved her ! One day, a week 
or two afterwards, I found my wife conversing with a tall 
crop-eared knave in the street. I remember the fellow, for 
I had oft seen him about the house. In my jealousy I fell 
to words with her, and we parted in anger. Alas! they 
were the last we spoke to one another, for the next day, 
when I returned home after a short absence, she was gone, 
whither I know not — but gone 1 ' 

Gone ! The word had terrible significance for the 
listener, who durst hardly imagine what it meant to a man 
of Felt.in's temperament. But, beyond this, it had a 
deeper terror ; for it was capable of answer, an explanation 
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only too easy to give, and fraught with, perhaps, fearful 
consequences to more than one. It was with trembling 
lips that he asked whether his companion had no clue to 
the mystery. 

*I have tried all means,' replied Felton despondingly, 

* I found a nameless paper — a letter — a love-letter, urging 
her to join the writer. I have sworn if ever I met that 
man I would take his life. I have never ceased to seek 
him. There is no tavern in the City or Westminster in 
which I have not sat to drink and gamble, trusting that 
my enemy might be there, and betray himself by some 
jest. There is no mansion that I have not haunted, no 
gathering of which I have not been one, that I might 
mark men's faces. I tell you, Harold, I will never quit 
the search till I have found the betrayer of my wife. He 
shall die, and by this right hand ! ' 

He held up the other, which was crippled, and laughed 
grimly. 

*In sooth, this would scarce serve my turn!' he ex- 
claimed. 

Harold shuddered. He felt that he would succeed in 
the end. There was an intensity of purpose about him, 
showing that the one object of his life was revenge. 
Argument would be useless. Allusion to the past would 
be madness ; for it might, perhaps, give him the very clue 
for which he sought. 

•You see how my life is spoilt,' said Felton presently. 

* You see I have right to revenge. Will you help me to 
find this man ? It is the man I would destroy, for Kate 
I pity and forgive. I seek but justice and her love, and 
she — she would see the love that prompted my revenge — 
revenge for her wrongs, and she would love me. You will 
help me, Harold — help me to her love?' 

It was a despairing cry, and the drawers at the further 
end of the room turned, thinking, probably, that they 
quarrelled over cards. 
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To whom could the wretched man appeal if not to 
his old friend? All the forces of a mind clinging to 
life's best dream were in his feverish question. 

* Why do you hesitate ? ' he asked, in his wild impatience 
giving no time for the other to arrange his thoughts, far 
less to reply. *Am I not entitled to revenge? Is it 
denied to the beasts of the field ? Are we less than the 
beasts to suffer those in human shape to deflower our wives, 
and we sit patiently, without raising finger ? If you knew 
my Kate, if you had experienced in your heart the beauty 
of her eyes, you would want no motive to move Heaven 
and Hell to recover her, and to strike down him who 
carried her away.' 

•Perhaps I too know well the bitterness of your posi- 
tion,' said his friend. •I too have experienced such a 
disappointment.' 

' Disappointment ! ' exclaimed Felton angrily, his face 
reddening with passion. 'Can you liken a youthful dis- 
appointment to mine — mine?' 

'I have known what it was to love a Katherine as 
beautiful as yours ! ' 

* Ay, as a boy,' retorted the other, with a scoffing laugh. 
'But I see you do not understand me, and never will! 
I must go alone ! But happiness and revenge shall be 
mine ; by God, they shall be mine ! ' 

He rose staggering to his feet, a red flush dyeing his thin 
cheeks. He moved a few paces away, his hands clenched, 
his brow frowning heavily. A mad whirl of thoughts was 
in possession of his brain. Suddenly he stopped. Impulse 
seemed to control all his movements ; and the passion of 
one moment would be followed in the next by a calm, as a 
new train of ideas came in review. 

A quick thought appeared to strike him. He stepped 
back to the table, where they had been seated together. 
Something of his old manner returned to him ; something 
of that superstitious fatalism which had made him such a 
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strange and interesting companion to Harold in their 
college days was discoverable in his next words. 

*We spoke just now of our life at Oxford — how you 
saved my life,' he said, in a nervous whisper. * Do you 
remember giving me the knife with which you saved it? 
and how it was returned by a figure that demanded it of 
me in the middle of the night? That figure is my evil 
genius. It haunts me everywhere, but its face is shrouded. 
I saw it at Cadiz when Hungate became my enemy. I 
saw it the night before Katherine left me; its face was 
then half revealed. I saw it last night — I saw its eyes, 
and they menaced me 1 I tell you, Harold, I did wrong 
to part with that knife. It was a charm, which my evil 
destiny wished to get rid of. Have you got it ? ' 

Startled at his friend's strange manner, Lincoln moved 
aside his cloak, and pointed to a knife slung at his belt. 
Felton's eyes were immediately fixed upon it. The ex- 
pression of gladness that sprang to them showed what 
importance he attached to it. 

'Give it me, Harold! give it me!' he cried. *I have 
thought much of that knife. It was the offering of friend 
to friend. Never stood I in such need of it as now ! ' 

Perceiving his excitement, and knowing what small 
things will do to reUeve a mind's tension, Harold imme- 
diately placed it in his hands. It was a double-bladed 
instrument, and suited for use at table or as a weapon 
of defence. No sooner had Felton taken hold of it than 
he sighed profoundly. 

* The devil may do his worst now ! ' he exclaimed. * He 
shall never wrest this from me again. If he come to-night, 
he shall unmask, as Heaven 's my witness ! You hesitated 
to help me just now — but you have. To you I owe the 
only moment of peace I have had for weeks. A veil seems 
to have fallen from my eyes ; and when next we meet you 
shall hear news — ay, brave news ; for John Felton shall be 
a happy man ! ' 
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Whistling a tune, he moved towards the door. He 
turned midway : 

* Remember, I lodge by the Cripplegate, as all cripples 
should 1 ' 

He waved his useless hand and laughed, and with a 
final nod at the door was soon lost in the street. 

Harold rose also to leave the tavern. His mind was 
filled to overflowing at the change in his friend, and not 
a little with alarm as to the future. But perhaps, as he 
walked slowly towards the Aldersgate, the news that filled 
him with the greatest wonder was Katherine's marriage with 
John Felton. 



CHAPTER IV 

' Cloteu, Thou art a robber, 

A law-breaker, a villain : Yield thee, thief. 
Guiderius, To whom? to thee? . • . 

Say what thou art, 
Why I should yield to thee? 
Cloten, Thou villain base, 

Know'st roe not by my clothes ? ' 

Cymbeline, 

Lincoln had started from the Pelican to see some of the 
sights of London ; but, so far, he had found little oppor- 
tunity, and he was now to meet with less. At the moment 
his thoughts were too engrossing. He was quite uncon- 
scious of the crowd in the street, and the many objects of 
interest it contained. He walked as in a dream. 

It was a source of the greatest wonder that Elatherine 
should have taken a fancy to the gloomy John Felton. 
His thoughts were, indeed, not without pity for both. He 
seemed to see in this marriage the girFs eflfort to tear her- 
self from the temptations surrounding her, and her failure ; 
and the man's struggle to subjugate the morbid tendencies 
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of his nature, and his failure. That neither had succeeded 
was scarcely a matter for surprise ; but it was accompanied 
by a fear whither Felton's wild imagination would lead 
him. 

These and other reflections were of so absorbing a 
character, that he would have paid no attention to a friendly 
shout behind him, even had it been accompanied by those 
of half the apprentices of Cheapside, had not a plump 
hand been laid upon his shoulder. He turned suddenly 
round to see who had arrested his progress, and his eyes 
encountered no less a personage than Job Grapplefee. 

* What ! Job I ' he exclaimed, shaking the other heartily 
by the hand. * You put my heart in my mouth I ' 

'Gad, you put my lungs in mine!' panted the little 
lawyer. * I have cried at thee half-way down West Cheape, 
until the kennel-rakers shouted out, " Fire-hooks, buckets 
and water ! " and goodwives ran out of doors to look at 
sound chimneys.' 

' I was in deep thought' 

*Deep thought! Ten miles of gravestone could not 
have deafened you more; for, o' my word, no troubled 
spirit ever bawled at Peter's ears to let him in as I did 
near Paul's. But I bear no irritation, for this meeting is 
like a shady stile under an August sun ! ' 

* I think you would not wonder at my abstraction, old 
friend,' said Harold, smiling, *for I have just heard the 
strangest news man ever heard. — But how is my mother?' 

* In comfortable health, body and soul,' replied Grapple- 
fee with content. * She always was a Christian woman, and 
leaning on the Church is wonderfully health-giving. I 
admit Lovetext does more body-saving than any bone- 
setter that I know of.' 

His companion laughed, for he had the notion that 
the Vicar was seeking to have his mother's soul under 
his immediate care, though, so far, the good dame had 
withstood his flattering attentions. 
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•So Master Lovetext is frequently at home?' he 
suggested. 

'Altogether, as Jupp is absent,' said Grapplefee, winking 
his eye — * not,' he added seriously, * but there is sufficient 
reason for it. His maid is cleaning the vicarage.' 

* That looks as though there were purpose at the bottom 
of it,' grinned Harold. 

* I take you,' laughed Job, looking whimsically askance 
at his companion. 'And a most necessary purpose to 
boot. His wench is not to be compared to Nelly Buckram. 
Think on 't ! she would not change the rushes during a 
lifetime an she were allowed, though reasonable bodies 
will not leave them longer than ten year. — But this is a 
happy meeting. Master Lincoln.' 

* Ay, indeed ! What brings you to town ? ' 

* A Will-with-a-wisp it may chance,' said Job mysteriously. 
* You told me you had heard the most strange news, and 
I tell you I have the most strangest. — But whither shall we 
go ? this November air is chilly.' 

Harold pointed towards the Aldersgate, which was then 
in view. 

* I am lodging at the Pelican.' 

•What ! at Gregory Stew's? Then I am with you, and. 
Gad! if I won't lodge there too! I only arrived this 
morning, and was thinking whether I should send the 
bellman to ferret you out with a " Take notice ! " ' 

'You heard of me from Leicester?' inquired Lincoln, as 
they approached the Gate. 

•That we did. Yours must have been a merry time 
with those rogues of players.' 

* Not rogues, but good fellows ! ' replied the young man 
enthusiastically. ' Nay, Roger Bryan is as kind-hearted a 
gentleman as ever lived.' 

* Roger Bryan,' mused Job. * The name is not unknown 
to me. Is he a stout, hale man of forty ? ' 

* He is.' 
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*A man whose face seems to overflow with intensity 
of purpose, and whose eloquence could move a jury to 
tears, a monarch to reprieve a felon, and the felon to hang 
himself?' 

Harold nodded. 

'I know the man! I must have met him at the 
Pelican. You have fallen into good company, for no one 
ever said word against Roger Bryan. — But who is this 
young boy of your letter ? There was so much said in his 
favour that had it been a maid we should have thought 
it a heart-matter.' 

*You speak of Nat — Nat Jermyn. No one can see 
little Nat without loving him ; the prettiest, gentlest boy 
that ever lived, and has a beauty to his sister.' 

' Then there is a damosel in it after all ! ' exclaimed Job, 
bursting into a laugh. 'Such swearing by fingers could 
mean no less. — Well, here is the Pelican, and my Janus- 
eyed host ! ' 

In a moment he was receiving a hearty welcome from 
Gregory Stow, who seemed especially delighted to see him. 

' A thousand welcomes ! ' said the landlord, ushering him 
into his own parlour. * You come in pudding-time ! Thy 
last arrival was truly a sorry time for the town ; nothing 
visible in the streets but swinging signs, " God-bless-'ems " 
on doors, and dead-carts ! ' 

* Ay, indeed,' said Job, shuddering. * I trust I shall not 
see the like again. — But yonder comes a plague o' my 
heart ! ' he exclaimed, as Mabel came forward to greet the 
old man. 

'Your heart must be in parlous state, sir lawyer!' said 
the girl, with a roguish smile. 

'No harness could withstand your artillery, Mistress 
Cherry-lip ! ' he retorted, patting her cheek. * I tremble for 
Tom Dance, who, I opine, by his greedy looks at you, has 
not yet raised the siege.' 

'You should tremble for yourself,' said Mabel, shaking 
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her finger at him, * lest Moses' tables be written in your 
cheeks. — But let's sound parley for dinner I' 

*In truth, a wise resolve,' observed her father, *for I 
doubt not we shall prefer to taste your handiwork to feel 
it. — I must leave you, my friends,' he continued, addressing 
his two guests at the same moment, which his indirectness 
of vision enabled him to do with singular ease, ' while I 
step into the cellar, and see what I can find there to 
commemorate such a merry meeting.' 

During his absence Job and his companion took their 
seats by the fire. 

* You perhaps wonder why I left mine ease, my cottage, 
my Nelly, and my flowers to come to this noisy town,' 
began the lawyer, stretching out his limbs to the warmth 
of the fire with a grateful sigh. 'I have come on your affairs.' 

Harold looked at him with a swift glance of inquiry. 

* Mine ! ' he exclaimed. * Something is wrong ? ' 
Job shook his head. 

' Not that I know of.' 

* Then it is good news?' 

* Not that I know of,^ repeated the other drily. 

* For love's sake, what is it then ? ' 

Grapplefee turned his face up to the oak beams over- 
head, and yawned in a most exasperating manner. 

*The devil only knows,' he grunted, *for I don't. I 
know no more what it means than a babe. Every jolt my 
confounded horse gave made me grow tetchy with myself 
for an old fool.' 

Job grew angry at the remembrance. 

'Just note me!' he continued, sitting upright in his 
chair. * Look at my legs ! Look at my belly ! Look at 
my breadth and width ! They were not made to be thrown 
up and down like a shuttlecock, to play a mere fool's 
trick. They are suited to an alderman's pace, or, at most, 
an ambling palfrey; but to ride the better of a hundred 
miles for a jest's sake is to insult my Maker and mysel£' 
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'Then why did you come?' 

The other scratched his head slowly, and nervously for 
him, and fumbled in the bosom of his doublet. At last he 
produced a paper. 

* I said I came on your behalf,' he continued apologeti- 
cally. * Nothing under the sky would have brought me up 
here in response to this foolish letter, had it not been so. 
But listen ! ' 

First he cleared his throat, and then the paper required 
smoothing ; and just as he was about to begin, his glasses 
wanted wiping; and then the light was found to be in- 
sufficient His hesitation was so unusual that his companion 
became as nervous as himself. 

'Just listen to this,' he said at last: '"Sir, — If thy 

interest *' This letter was delivered by a stranger 

horseman,' he observed, interrupting himself. *No one 
knew him or where he came from, nor would he be 
questioned, but just went as he came. But I pray you 
listen to the letter ! It 's a capital jest — if one could see it 
— But listen, I pray you ! 

* " Sir, — If thy interest in Master Harold Lincoln is still 
the same, it will carry thee to Rosamond's Pond, St. 

James's Park, on Friday morning at noon, November ^ 

when haply thou shalt hear and see something to his 
benefit. If not, it will be thought thou lovest ease more 
than duty." 

•There, Master Lincoln, that's the letter, that's the spur 
to my flanks, that 's the origin of this fool's errand. Ease 
and duty, forsooth ! What meant the impertinent jacka- 
napes by that? I warrant you when the writer of that 
message and I meet, an he be a man, he shall see, and 
maybe feel something.' 

* It is a mystery,' said Harold, taking the paper, 'and 
you are the best of friends to venture so far on such slight 
invitation. There may be, there must be, reason for it 1 ' 
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* Reason 1 ' echoed Job, with a sigh of relief that the 
young man had not laughed at him, but was disposed to 
take the matter seriously. ' Reason ! ' he repeated, this 
time with perfect control of himself, and with unmistakable 
scorn. * It were more than a jest to think anything else. 
I have not lived threescore years without picking up some 
grains amid the chaff. Reason ! Think you I came with- 
out? We will have reasons enough, they shall be as 
"plenty as blackberries." A hundred miles and upwards 
are not ridden without reason ! My ease, my cottage, my 
garden, my Nelly, are not left without reason ! ' 

•When is the appointment? Why, it is the day after 
to-morrow ! ' exclaimed Harold. * We will go together ! ' 

Job nodded his head in approval. His defence of him- 
self had been too energetic for him to find breath for reply, 
and his attention was then directed to another subject. 

Mabel and her father entered, and a few minutes later 
they sat down before a liberal meal But Nat not having 
made his appearance, Mabel hastened away to fetch him. 

* Sit down, friends all ! ' exclaimed Gregory, handling his 
knife, and eyeing a smoking sirloin before him. ' That is 
your old place. Job,' he continued, pointing to a seat facing 
the door. — *But, God-a-mercy! what is the matter with 
you?' 

No wonder Stow gave vent to this exclamation, for Job 
was just in the act of sitting down when the door opposite 
to him was pushed open by Mabel and Nat. As he caught 
sight of Nat's face he let the chair behind him fall with a 
crash. His eyes opened wide with astonishment, and his 
lower jaw fell. Nat's surprise equalled his own, and a 
bright colour flew to his cheeks. For an instant both 
stood gazing at each other amid general silence, Mabel 
being the most curious observer. It became, however, too 
humorous a situation for Nat. The astonished counten- 
ances of every one seemed to him very ludicrous, for he 
burst into a merry laugh. A3 for Job, a cry of exultation 
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passed his lips, and, taking a flying leap over the fallen 
chair, he hurried round the table, and to Nat's surprise 
caught hold of his arm. 

* I have you ! I have you ! ' he exclaimed, breathless with 
his exertions. * No back stairs, no skipping away this time ! ' 

* But I don't want to go,' said Nat, laughing, and trying 
to disengage himself. 

' It is impossible ! This is on the level, and I would 
after you at heels ! ' 

'Master Lincoln will be my warranty.' 

Job paused from his labours and stared, first at one, and 
then at the other. 

* Ho, ho 1 ' he exclaimed, * you are known to one another! 
This then is Master Nathaniel Jermyn ? ' 

Harold nodded and took Nat's hand. 
'And this then is our unknown debtor?' he said, as 
much surprised as any one. 

* May not your friend be mistaken ? ' asked Nat, however 
trying to conceal a smile. 

•Mistaken!' cried Job. 'Could I ever mistake such 
a pretty, roguish face as thine ? Go to ! Such a face is 
not often seen in doublet and hose. Now, who is this 
great personage — this very great personage for whom you 
brought the fine gold? ' 

* Did you not say it was the King ? ' suggested Nat, with 
evident amusement 

•But did I believe it, you rogue, you spring-heeled 
deceiver, did I believe it ? No ! Another answer I ' 

'Master Lincoln,' said the boy, turning to him, *I said I 
would explain the mystery. It is so trifling that, perhaps, 
you will scold me for making it seem more — but it is half 
Ruth's. Still, you and your friend shall know it — to-morrow. 
Until then I shall keep my secret, and Master Grapplefee 
his curiosity.' 

* So be it, Nat — to-morrow. But I shall be all impatience 
till then, for your face tells me, despite your words, that 
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the mystery is no little one. Whatever it is, it can make 
no difference to us.' 

Nat sighed, and Mabel, who watched events with keen 
attention, saw a tear quiver in his eyes once or twice during 
the ensuing meal. 

*Come, neighbours,' said Stow, seizing an opportunity 
to speak, * the sirloin cools — though, beshrew my soul ! this 
catechising should bring warm hearts to it Sit down, and 
make a sandwich of your meat and gossip, as my uncle 
John of famous memory would have done had he been here.' 

They then returned to their seats, each one of the party 
being almost too much occupied with his thoughts to talk, 
which duty rested principally with Gregory. Harold pon- 
dered over what he had heard, and looked to the next day 
for a solution of the mystery. Job's thoughts were equally 
active, and with every mouthful he threw a glance at Nat, 
which he accompanied with so loud a grunt as to frequently 
set Mabel off laughing. The last indeed seemed to be the 
most cheerful one of them all, and, bent on amusing her- 
self at Tom's expense, paid Nat so many attentions that the 
former grew not a little jealous, and later on declared that 
a clean-shaved chin had no effect whatever on his volatile 
sweetheart. 



CHAPTER V 

' I have no further gone in this, than by 

A single voice ; and that not pass'd me, but 

By learned approbation of the judges. If I am 

Traduced by ignorant tongues, which neither know 

My faculties nor person, yet will be 

The chronicles of my doing — let me say, 

'Tis but the fate of place, and the rough brake 

That virtue must go through.' 

Henry VI It, 

Nat's identity as the bearer of the gold to Job Grapplefee 
a month or so before was beyond question as far as the 
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acute little lawyer was concerned — who, indeed, missed no 
opportunity to return to the subject. But Nat was a match 
for him. He parried his artfully framed questions with a 
skill quite equal to his own. Job could make nothing of 
him, and his good-natured impatience at being foiled was 
productive of much amusement. 

The attorney and the rest were sitting round the fire, 
and pipes and ale were the stimulants to conversation. 
It was yet early in the afternoon; but though the days 
were shortening perceptibly, a November fog was extend- 
ing its shroud-like veil over the City that night might enter 
unobserved. The room was therefore already dark — for 
at the best of times it borrowed light from the adjoin- 
ing apartments, — but this was no hindrance to activity of 
tongue. 

Stow and his former acquaintance had, indeed, much 
to say to one another. There were old associations to 
revive, old scenes to recall, friends for whom to express 
regret, others with whom to rejoice. Harold and Nat were 
sitting close by, watching the glowing salamanders playing 
on the hearth. Occasionally the former mixed in the con- 
versation, to ask Job about Checkersthorpe, his mother, 
Basilicon, and the afifairs of the village. But it was not long 
before they were interrupted by the entrance of a visitor. 

It was Roger Bryan, but his step had not the calm regu- 
larity it usually had. It was nervous, hesitating; and 
though the room was then too dark for his face to be 
clearly seen, his manner evinced agitation. He briefly 
saluted the others; but gave Job a welcome in his 
customary hearty style, for he apparently remembered 
him. 

• I know your name well enough,' he said, finding a seat. 
'Besides, your friend here has spoken of you now and 
again. I have no doubt I shall know your face too, when 
I see it. I have a sound memory for a friend's.' 

* I shall never forget Bryan's,' said Job, out of the gloom. 
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* I have reason to remember It. Did I not see it in the 
Shoemaker^ s Holiday'^ the last time we met? The whole 
town remembers it ! ' 

The actor sighed. 

'You remember a fiction that no longer exists !' he said 
gravely. 

*No longer exists!' returned Job, with excitement. 

* Which one of the hundreds that sat agape in the Fortune 
at jolly Simon Eyre could forget thee, with thy **I am 
Simon Eyre, the mad shoemaker of Tower Street," thy 
"pishery-pashery," thy "Prince am I none, yet am I 
princely born"?' 

' I could ill ape the humours of the happy shoemaker. 
Lord Mayor of London — now I You would not know me 
if you remember me by that.' 

* Gad, I '11 never forget 1 ' 

*I would like to forget myself,' said the other slowly, 
and with some bitterness. 

* Why, why ! What now, gossip ? ' asked Stow, who had 
all along recognised the player's uneasiness. * What news 
is there ? ' 

* Bad for the players of the Fortune, that is all ! ' laughed 
Bryan harshly, in an effort to disguise his feelings. 

His hearers were struck dumb. The shades of evening, 
and the fitful flicker from the hearth, had prevented their 
seeing the expression on his face ; but they felt his distress, 
they could recognise it in his voice. 

Gregory was the first to break the silence. 

* How can this be, neighbour ? ' he asked kindly 

* It is scarce worth the mention,' said the player. * We 
have had many buffets in our time, and shall have others, 
I doubt not. I should not have come here to break in on 
your quiet ! ' 

*You would not have been Roger Bryan not to have 
sought the Pelican,' returned the innkeeper. 

^ An admirable comedy by Thomas Dekker. 

Q 
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* I am sure I should not lack for sympathy.' 

* Nor help, my friend. Sympathy may shiver without help I ' 
Bryan shook his head. ' I do not wish to speak of help ; 

that — that is hopeless.' 

They relapsed into silence. It was apparent by his 
manner that, whatever the cause of his annoyance, he 
found difficulty in speaking of it. But Bryan himself 
volunteered the information for which they hesitated to ask. 

' An unusual trouble of mind sits awkwardly at first,' he 
said at last. ' But now to mention the matter seems the 
most difficult. The simple fact is, I am no longer the 
Duke's player ! ' 

*No longer manager of the Fortune!' cried Gregory, 
very much moved at the announcement. 

*You have said !' sighed the player. 

' I '11 not believe it 1 ' exclaimed the landlord. 

* Nor I ! ' added Job. 

* It is true, my friends ; I have no choice ! ' 

* Then may the mover in this be damned everlastingly ! 
cried Gregory, in a white heat, bringing his hand down on 
the elbow of his chair. 

'What's the right of it?' stammered Grapplefee 
* Would the law be of any service ? I ' 

* None, good neighbours,' returned the player. * Neither 
a briefly worded consignment to the devil, however well 
merited, nor legal shrewdness can right me. There is no 
appeal from the sentence of my judge ! ' 

* Who is ' said Gregory, boiling over with rage. 

'The Duke of Buckingham.' 

This was suspected from Bryan's first declaration of his 
being no longer manager of the Fortune. Several of his 
auditors — two especially — forestalled it in their minds, 
from no defined reason, but as the only likely possibility. 

* Why was this?' demanded Job, anxious to give expres- 
sion to his feelings, either in defence of his friend or in 
relief of his mind 
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*A simple question, simply answered,' replied Bryan. 
*The Duke, who has just returned from La Rochelle in no 
good humour, commands a performance which I am unable 
to give; and swears, if I refuse, that I shall never play 
again — that is all ! ' 

*What is the play that the Duke's Servants cannot give?' 
asked Gregory. * This seems a trifling matter ! ' 

* It is not, good mine host He asks an impossibility — 
an impossibility ! ' 

* Reason with him. Ply him with forensis strepiius^ in a 
good set speech ! ' suggested Job. 

*Ah, you know not the Duke of Buckingham! Time 
was when reasons prevailed with him, but since the 
Commons have taken him so to task, he will have none 
of them. Besides, he has just returned from a disastrous 
expedition, and the poorest apprentice turns him into a 
jest He is dangerous, and insists I shall play what he 
pleases, or swears I shall never play again.' 

There was no disputing the truth of Bryan's words. 
No more unlucky season could have been chosen for cross- 
ing the Duke's wishes. At all times a man of inflexible 
disposition, he was now writhing under the jeers and 
laughter of the nation at the impotent ending to his latest 
enterprise. 

*He sent forme this noon,' continued the actor, 'and 
never saw I man so violent as when I respectfully 
informed his Grace that he asked an impossibility. 

* " An impossibility ! " quoth he, throwing at me one of 
those piercing glances which have made the bravest hearts 
quail under their sting. " No man ever dared to say that 
I asked impossibilities. The pity is that those who fawn 
on me play the coward. I will have it, Roger Bryan, or 
you shall never tread theatre again." 

* " Threats, your grace," said I, " are lost upon me, and for 
'shall' I reply I will not!" 

* The Duke would not listen to me, though I used every 
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persuasion I was master of; and I left him, I fear, a bitter 
enemy.' 

These words were followed by a long silence. Advice 
seemed useless, help impossible. A king's word would 
hardly have influence with so haughty a nobleman as the 
Duke. Save that his Grace relented, there was no hope 
that Bryan would ever play again, not only under his 
licence but under any other. Buckingham was far too 
powerful a courtier even then, with all his failures abroad, 
not to render it impossible, if he intended to carry his spite 
so far. That he was capable of it each member of the 
group knew only too well. 

In speaking of his misfortune Bryan did not name the 
play that the Duke desired should be performed. Neither 
Gregory nor Job noticed the omission, but not so Harold 
and Nat. Both instinctively knew that it was As You 
Like Ity with them in the leading parts. Since their 
departure from St. Albans nothing had been said about 
their appearance in the Gatehouse. Bryan had remained 
silent. That he should now resist the Duke's commands, 
and even risk absolute ruin, for the sake of his two young 
friends, was a touching instance of generosity in times when 
every man's hand was against the players. Harold felt 
powerless to express his feelings, but Nat went up to him 
unobserved in the darkness of the room, and kissed his 
hand. 

* So ends Roger Bryan, the player,' said the man sadly. 
' His idol comes clattering down about his ears, shattered 
at the bidding of one whose thoughtless wish to pass an 
idle hour away had no consideration for another. For no 
man will I do that from which I shrink, or which I think 
unworthy, not even for the Duke of Buckingham. Let 
him find entertainment among his sycophants and mis- 
tresses, for I will be no pander of his. Let him take 
Prynne by the hand and raze the Fortune, the Globe, the 
Blackfriars, to the ground, he will but anticipate the coming 
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years. Let them do their worst, but this they cannot 
do — teach Roger Bryan to be untrue to his art, and to 
himself.' 

He bent his head in silence. Had there been sufficient 
light, perhaps tears would have been visible on his face. 

* Take heart, Master Bryan,' said Nat, in that winning 
way of his. 'Truth shall prevail above all. You shall 
yet "hold up the mirror "to this false Duke. I say you 
shall 1 ' 

Nat's enthusiasm made the player smile. 

* At least, Nat,' he said, ' I shall have one well-wisher.' 
*One who will do his little best to serve you. Master 

Bryan,' said the boy quickly^ 'And one ' 

He stopped suddenly, and turned to Mabel, who stood 
close by. 

* Did you not hear something move ? ' he asked her, in 
a whisper, — 'something near the door?' 

The girl laughed at his sudden fear. 

'The cat chasing a mouse!' she said. 'But we will 
have lights ! ' 

In a moment she had lighted a couple of candles. As 
they illuminated the apartment Harold thought he saw 
the door leading into the public room close softly. He 
did not mention it at the time, as he felt he might have 
been mistaken. It was only after certain events that he 
remembered the circumstance. He had no reason then 
to fear anything, and really shared Mabel's belief that Nat 
had only wished to break oflf the conversation. 

Supper was now brought in. But Bryan's misfortune 
seemed to throw a cloud over the party, and all were glad 
when it was over. Shortly afterwards, Roger rose to leave; 
and Lincoln and the landlord followed him to the street 
door to bid him farewell. As they reached it, a tall, thin 
figure seemed to slink away into the dark shadows of the 
street. Bryan noticed it. 

' I believe yon timid knave is not unknown to us,' he 
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said, with a laugh, turning to Harold. * When I entered 
Chelsea House to-day I saw the fellow again ! ' 

* Who is it, then ? ' asked the young man uneasily. 

*No less than our acquaintance of St. Albans — Pew- 
fellow, the Puritan ! ' 

*I remember. The same poor Knuckledown's wife so 
mightily abused behind the arras.' 

* Ay. Such fellows thrive best in dark corners. They 
seem to shun daylight.' 

The recollection of that scene at the Gatehouse provoked 
a laugh from them both. Perhaps Pewfellow heard it. If 
so, it doubtless supplied him with food for thought as to 
when he should find an opportunity to have his laugh at 
them — at least, if his religious scruples would permit such 
a thing. 



CHAPTER VI 

' Which way is he, in the name of sanctity ? If all the devils in 
hell be drawn in little, and Legion himself possessed him, yet I 'U 
speak to him.' 

With the first streak of morning Job was on his feet. 
November days were far too short, he maintained, for a 
minute of daylight to be lost. Harold was not slow to 
follow his example, and found him in front of the inn 
sniffing the air, and gazing up at the sky with much 
weather-wisdom in his expression. After giving his 
opinion that the day would be fine, he stated that he 
wished to make two or three calls. 

'There's Master Serjeant Ticklewit,' he said. 'But 
there 's especially my old landlady over against St. Bride's 
Church, who is a decent woman, and Nelly Buckram's own 
cousin, to wit. We always took kindly together, she and 
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I, and I should be sorry that she should take pepper in 
the nose at my staying here.' 

* I had better not accompany you, seeing the delicacy of 
your mission,' suggested Harold, laughing. 

* But I 'd rather that you should,' returned Job seriously. 
* In sooth, my luggage was taken there yesterday, and were 
I to hint at removing it without some countenance, she 
might — yes, I am sure she would — breed bees in the head ! 
A decent, cleanly woman as ever lived, but simple — un- 
commonly simple in the understanding, and a bit of a 
shrew.' 

With such a moving appeal refusal was out of the 
question. It might mean a postponement of Nat's com- 
munication; but their absence could be only of short 
duration, and the lad would have less hesitation to speak 
about himself if he saw that he was not hurried. He 
therefore willingly placed himself at his friend's disposal 

After a brief meal they rose to depart ; but as they were 
stepping towards the street, they encountered Nat 

The lad's face had a colour in it. It deepened as the 
friends' eyes met. The blood always seemed ready to flow 
at the least provocation, but it was even more noticeable 
this morning, and set Harold's sympathies moving to him 
all the more. He linked his arm through his, and whis- 
pered in the lad's crimsoned ear : 

* On my return, Nat ! ' 

The boy laughed, but nodded his head : 

* To-day ! ' 

He thrust a nervous hand into the bosom of his doublet, 
and drawing therefrom a small packet extended it to his 
companion. 

* We never can tell what may happen,' he faltered, * what 
changes, what doubts may come. I promised you a book 
of Ruth's. There it is ; but do not open it now, for it is 
not for all eyes.' 

Harold took it, and concealed it in his dress. He re- 
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membered Nat's promise, and its fulfilment seemed another 
link that associated him with the sister of this lovable boy, 
and he told him so. 

He hastened to follow Job, but looked back at Nat just 
before losing sight of him. He perceived in his face a 
glad smile, though with a trace of amusement as well. He 
noted Mabel, too, half-way up the staircase, an interested 
spectator, but with her apron to her mouth, as though she 
were striving not to laugh. He was inclined to return, and 
ask what amused them so much, but heard Job calling him 
in the street, and so decided to make the inquiry another 
time. The reflections that crossed his mind as he rejoined 
Grapplefee were soon dismissed, however, for the streets 
through which they then passed possessed too many features 
of interest and novelty not to engage his whole attention. 

Their steps led them into the City, and through St. 
Martin's le Grand to the Cathedral. As they passed St. 
Paul's, Harold's curiosity to view the interior induced them 
to walk through it. Job, indeed, was only too glad of the 
opportunity. 

It was yet early for the customary crowd of idlers to 
assemble ; but, still, a good many were then taking their 
stations in the aisles, for anything but religious meditation. 
Citizens were setting up their bills here and there in * Paul's 
Walk' to advertise their wares and names, servants were 
on the look-out for new masters, members of the learned 
professions were beginning to haunt favourite pillars, in 
the expectation of meeting clients, and gallants strolled 
about like pouter-pigeons before their mistresses. The 
scene was a novelty to the young countryman, but it jarred 
on his mind to see the degradation of the building. To 
Job it was a familiar sight. He saw nothing in it but old 
associations; and, at one place, he grew quite excited. 
Seizing Harold by the arm, he pointed to a certain pillar. 

' Do you mark yon pillar ? ' he exclaimed, * over against 
that tomb — that one, where the apple-woman is ogling the 
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verger? It was my column ! I have stood there many a 
day ! See, the stones are quite worn ! ' 

They went close up to the Gothic pillar. Near to it was 
a tomb, with the effigy of a knight in complete armour. 

* This pillar is a holy stone in my memory,' continued 
Job, reverently stroking it with his hand. * I stood here 
many a day, with not so much as a feeless client to cheer 

my heart, until one morning Would you care to know 

who that client was ? ' 

Without waiting for the other's assent, which was really 
unnecessary, for Harold's face showed his interest. Job 
continued : 

* It was thy good father. Master John Lincoln. I often 
used to munch my dinner here — here, in good Duke 
Humphrey's company, as the common would say, but 
miserably alone, feeling that I should have to turn kennel- 
raker for a living. But thy good father came along, and 
took me by the hand, saying: "I have been seeking an 
honest lawyer. I would like to believe it of thee." His 
words made a man of me, and his trust, I think, an honest 
one.' 

With another tender glance at the well-known pillar, the 
old man turned aside, leaving it to the apple-woman and 
the amorous verger. They walked slowly down the church, 
threading their way through all sorts and conditions of 
men and women, some over-dressed, some hardly dressed, 
some reading bills and broadsides, some the centres of 
gaping crowds, greasy citizens seeking greasier cooks or fat 
serving-men, tradesmen with wares to bawl, merchants 
cheapening com, gallants strutting their silken charms 
before exacting beauties, others pressing their suits behind 
mausoleum and pillar, and nimble-fingered rogues cutting 
out their prizes with all sail set. With much amusement, 
and no little hustling, the two friends at last passed out at 
the west end, and silently made their way down the hill 
through Lud's Gate into Fleet Street, 
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Fortunately for Job, he had but little difficulty with his 
former landlady. She was a strong woman, of strong mind, 
and would have probably succeeded in inducing her old 
lodger to forsake the Pelican's hospitality for her own, had 
not Lincoln been present. She did, indeed, urge her 
doubts about the wisdom of his choice, supplementing 
them by tears when she saw their inadequacy. However, 
matters were satisfactorily arranged, and the luggage was 
hoisted on to the shoulders of a sturdy * eam-penny,' and 
sent, forthwith, to the inn. 

Satisfied with the result of this visit, Job led the way 
towards Serjeants' Inn, where the learned Ticklewit resided, 
and presently introduced his young client to him. It was 
not a business call, and as the great pleader was in no 
amiable mood that morning, having just received a decided 
snub in court, it was not a long one. 

* Had I gone to Ticklewit with a brief and a fee he would 
have been smiling as a buttercup,' said Job, a little put out 
at the other's brusqueness. *He smelt us out at once. 
He could see no signs of anxiety about our brows.' 

The bells were chiming noon as the two friends approached 
Little Britain once more, and Harold's thoughts began 
to turn again to Nat's promised account of himself and 
sister. 

With beating heart he entered the Pelican, and approached 
the room at the back. His wish was to see Nat alone. 
He was unwilling that others should share in his con- 
fidences, and he was thinking how this might be accom- 
plished. 

He found Mabel completing the laying of the table for 
dinner, and he decided to leave his conversation with Nat 
until the meal was over. In a short time they were all 
sitting at the meal, save Nat, who was not in the room. 
For some time no notice was taken of the lad's absence, 
but at last Lincoln mentioned the circumstance to Mabel. 

* I have not seen him all the morning,' replied the girl. 
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' He said, when I last saw him, that he was going to his 
room. I will seek him ! ' 

She hurried away on her friendly mission, singing a 
merry song as she tripped upstairs. She was not absent 
more than a moment when she returned running with a 
scared face. 

* He is not in the house,' she panted. * Heaven preserve 
him if he be wandering in this villainous city ! ' 

*Not in the house!' exclaimed Harold, starting up. 
* Nat must be — he must be ! ' 

* His hat and cloak are gone ! ' 

'Gone!' ejaculated Grapplefee, also rising to his feet. 
' Has he escaped me again ! Does he fly from me as if I 
were a midden to nostrils ! ' 

'God's mercy! where could he have gone to!' cried 
Harold, seizing his cloak. ' I must go and find him. I 
will not rest till I have. Poor Nat ! * 

'Seek for him in London!* exclaimed Stow, with a 
serious shake of the head. ' It would be a hopeless task. 
Hadst thou every constable and watchman of London and 
Westminster, and the kennel-rakers to boot, in hue-and-cry 
after him, little could be done, whether he be hidden with 
or against his will.' 

' What shall I do? Whom shall I consult?' 

In the utmost alarm he looked from one face to another; 
but advice seemed difficult to give. 

*I cannot stay here!' he went on impetuously. 'To 
sit here, knowing my little Nat was perhaps being ill- 
treated by some coarse fellow, or lost in one of those vile 
rookeries of which I have read, would drive me mad. 
What do you advise me to do ? ' 

He waited an instant longer for an answer, but hearing 
none, hastily threw his cloak round his shoulders, and 
strode to the door. Job no sooner perceived his deter- 
mination to leave the house than he hurried round the table. 

' Not so fast ! I go too ! ' he exclaimed, pulling his hat 
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over his brows. * This time the boy shall be found, and 
laid by the heels ! ' 

*No, no, Job, I must not accept this,' said Harold, 
touched at his kind intention. ' In my mood, I shall race 
over half London ere night.' 

* Where, how, and when are my mood ? ' returned Job 
emphatically. * By my fay ! the boy has stolen my heart 
as well as thine. I trust to God he has but gone to gaze 
at Paul's, or to see a raree-show at the Fleet ; for this city's 
a devil's playground to innocent cheeks like his. Come 
away. Master Lincoln ! ' 

Lincoln wrung his hand, and hastily telling Mabel that 
one of them would return by nightfall to ascertain whether 
Nat had returned, they left the house. 

Hardly knowing in which direction to seek the missing 
boy, they hesitated on reaching the street. 

* It matters not which way we turn,' said Job forlornly. 
' All 's the same to us. Hast no inkling in the mind as to 
where he would most likely go ?' 

' He is as much a stranger here as I.' 

* Has he no friends ? ' 

Harold stood irresolute, swiftly recalling all that Nat had 
ever told him about his family. He shook his head. 

* I fear he has no friends here,' he replied. * He has a 
sister, but the boy loved to tease me by never mentioning 
where she lived. — But stay ! perhaps I have a clue after 
all!' 

He put his hand into his doublet and drew out the parcel 
Nat had given him. He quickly tore off the wrapping, 
which, however, merely enclosed a small book. Curious to 
ascertain its character, and hoping to find some name or 
address, he turned to the title-page. As his eyes met its 
lines he started with amazement. 

* By Heaven, it is my book ! ' he exclaimed. * These 
verses are mine 1 ' 

Job's surprise was kindled also. He took the book in 
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his own hand, and not having his glasses on, put it up to 
his face until his nose stopped it. 

* Gad-a-mercy ! A Garland of May^ or Blossoms of the 
Fields by H. L.,' he cried. * Who would have thought it ! 
I never heard of a book of yours ! ' 

* Nor I,' said the bewildered young man. * A written 
copy of this passed from hand to hand, and may have 
been stolen and printed from.^ It is the only reason I can 
think of.' 

* What have we here ! ' exclaimed Job again, who had 
been examining the little book leaf by leaf, for any traces 
of writing. * There is a name in the cover, though it is so 
Italian a hand that I cannot read it.' 

He passed the book to his companion. The latter no 
sooner saw the name than surprise mounted to his face 
again. It brought to his mind Nat's little confession of 
Ruth's admiration for an unknown author. Could it be 
that this — this was the very book ? 

* " Ruth her book ! " ' he muttered, reading the words to 
himself, an inexpressible happiness sweeping to his heart. 
'Gracious heaven! I begin to see something of Nat's 
mystery ! He guessed that I was Ruth's unknown author, 

and so wished ' He could not frame the thought. 

Words were powerless to express its delight But the 
pleasure of this moment was instantly succeeded by his 
anxiety for Nat. Job, too, had addressed one or two 
questions to him which he had not heeded until the little 
man had actually shouted at him. 

* Cocks-body ! ' he exclaimed testily, *an you sow beans 
in the wind we shall gather no harvest. Are we to stand 
here, like two conduits, for all the town to gaze at?' 

*No, no!' returned the other distractedly. *Come 
away. Job, for Nat must be found ! ' 

He caught hold of the little man's arm, and began to 
hurry him towards the Aldersgate. He had no clear idea 

^ A common practice — fortunately for the nineteenth century. 
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where they should go ; only one thought possessed him, 
and that was that they must not stay there. The rapidity 
of the young man's movements made Job regret at having 
exhorted him to start from the inn ; for in a moment or 
two his face became very red, and he began to puflf and 
blow like the water-engine at London Bridge. It was with 
quite a grunt of satisfaction that he heard a voice behind 
requesting them to stop. They were then in sight of St 
PauFs Cathedral, and turning round they found that Mabel 
was the cause of their delay. She had a paper in her hand 
which she waved gaily as she approached. 

* I saw you turn towards Paul's ! ' she exclaimed, out of 
breath. * But you stepped it so fast that I thought you 
were a-morrising from here to Land's End, like Will Kemp. 
—But look at this ! ' 

She put the paper into Harold's hands. With a sudden 
hope of good news he read the following Hues : 

*A word of farewell, though an unwilling one. Poor 
Ruth has got in the fowler's net. It will take all her wit 
— and mine — if she get free again. So farewell ; for she 
would not wish you to risk danger for her. — Nat.' 

In despair he let his hand with the paper drop to his 
side. These few words showed him that in some way 
Ruth was in danger, and Nat too; and, in kindness of 
heart, that they abstained from saying what it was, or where 
they were, lest he as well should meet with mishap. But 
it only nerved him to renewed action. 

* Where did you get this ? ' was his first question, turning 
to the girl. 

* You had hardly left the inn when Tom Dance came 
running in,' she replied. * He had been to Westminster. 
On his return he was overtaken by a friend who requested 
him to bring this to you. — But he is here himself, and will 
be able to tell you more.' 

Tom had followed the girl, and was waiting a few paces 
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behind her. He briefly explained that an acquaintance 
had given it to him, and upon further inquiry said that his 
friend was a retainer in a great house at Chelsea. 

'Whose, Tom?' asked Harold, almost guessing his 
answer. 

* His Grace the Duke of Buckingham's,* replied Dance. 

* Master Simon Pennyget is a follower of his Grace's ; and, 
no doubt, if the young gallant be there, he will know all 
about it' 

* He is there,' said the other, with conviction. * This is 
Buckingham's doing ! ' 

* God help the lad ! ' exclaimed Mabel, with a shudder. 
•The Duke is a villain, as every man, woman, and child 
within this city knows. — But Nat, poor Nat ! God protect 
him ! ' 

*You say you know this Simon Pennyget?' inquired 
Harold again, turning to her companion. 

•Do I know Simon Pennyget!' echoed Dance, with 
scorn. 'If sharing my mother's milk with him, and 
breech and shirt, scaling cliffs for birds' eggs with him, 
and taking bite for bite of a choak-pear, are not tokens 
o' friendship, I know not what are. You'll be wanting 
his help?' 

•Above everything, Tom! I must enter the Duke's 
house. I will face the Duke, and bring my friends away, 
though it be with a drawn sword in my hand.' 

• You don't know his Grace o' Buckingham ! ' said Tom 
doubtfully. 

• I do know the Duke,' returned Lincoln, with fierceness. 

• We have met. He has felt the weight of this hand. By 
Heaven! he shall again! Lead me at once to Chelsea 
House; every moment we wait here may be harmful to 
Nat and Ruth.' 

• It would not be difficult to see the Duke,' said Dance, 
however without offering to move. •But you would be 
putting youi head into a noose.' 
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* I care not what danger may be in my path ! ' exclaimed 
the impatient youth, *To Chelsea House I go, with or 
without you.' 

He would have left Dance there and then. But despite 
Tom's habitual caution — inherited from his early upbring- 
ing among seafaring people — his heart was moved by the 
other's vigorous determination; besides, Mabel warmly 
espoused Harold's cause, by merely flashing a glance ot 
scorn at her lover. 

* O, that I were a man I ' she exclaimed. 
*Pish-pash! Come back. Master Lincoln!' said her 

swain good-humouredly. * You must not take me without 
salt ! A lad must think o' his neck.' 

• I have a tongue to ask the way ! ' 

' No need at all, when a lad can come by it. Besides, 
it *s the inside o' the house you want ; and I have no doubt 
that I know where the door is.' 

Bidding Mabel farewell, and with several melancholy 
shakes of the head, he led the way towards the river. He 
could not understand the humour that induced a young 
man to expose himself wilfully to the danger of such 
a Duke's enmity, the most dreaded nobleman in the 
kingdom. 

Job followed in the rear, though Harold tried to induce 
hini to return to the inn with Mabel. 

• Not on my life ! ' exclaimed the lawyer. * Two heads 
are better than one. I will see this business through, 
or may I never see Nelly, my cottage, and my flowers 
again ! ' 

They very speedily reached Paul's Wharf, and were 
presently gliding silently up the river towards Chelsea. 

Once during the passage Harold pulled out Nat's brief 
message ; and Job, too, whose interest in the boy was not 
little, asked to see it He fumbled about his person until 
he found his spectacles, and then, after one or two 
attempts to balance them on his nose, at last read the few 
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lines. His critical eye seemed to find in them something 
of more interest than mere news, for he rubbed his nose 
until it grew angry, grunted, and displayed all the signs of 
one struck with an idea. 

* I will thank you for A Garland of May, or Blossoms 
of the Field^ he said, clearing his throat. 

Having received it, he turned to the name written in 
the cover, and then again to the paper. 

'Master Lincoln,' he said slowly, but with much 
gravity, *the hand that wrote "Ruth her book" wrote the 
message on that paper.' 



CHAPTER VII 

' Rosse, Please it your highness 

To grace us with your royal company? 
Macbeth, The table 's full. 

Lenox, Here is a place reserved, sir. 

Macbeth. Where? 

Lenox. Here, my good lord. What is 't that moves your highness ? 
Macbeth, Which of you have done this ? 

Lords, What, my good lord ? ' 

Macbeth^ 

The sun had set by the time Harold and his companions 
reached Chelsea. 

A hundred different thoughts occupied the young man's 
attention as Tom conducted them towards Chelsea House. 
Job's conclusion as to the similarity between the hand- 
writings of the book and paper was beyond doubt, though 
he admitted that members of the same family will sometimes 
write alike. Still, it was a curious discovery, and one to which 
there seemed no obvious solution. Job was positive of the 
accuracy of his opinion, and^ had it been a suitable occa- 
sion, would have added a laugh to the grin which he was 

R 
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unable to suppress. His companion, however, was in no 
mood to find humour in anything — indeed, his heart was 
beating with unusual excitement just then. 

The walk from the wherry was a short one, as the 
mansion stood fronting the river. Even in the fast- 
diminishing light the great size of the house, and the extent 
of the lands belonging to it, could be judged. Tom Dance 
led the way to a postern in a wall, being well acquainted 
with its approaches; and, shortly after, took them into 
a courtyard. The building was ablaze with lights; and 
serving-men, cooks, scullions, and porters were hurrying 
hither and thither. 

Dance sniffed the air. 

'There's a banquet preparing!' he exclaimed. *If 
you will stand by for two minutes I'll go and find 
Simon ! ' 

Though consumed with impatience and fear respectively, 
they waited as he desired, Lincoln had half a mind to 
enter the house without ceremony, and trust to fortune's 
assistance. It required all Job's tact and argument to 
prevent the headstrong youth from doing what he wished. 
For his part, Job was far from comfortable. The quiet 
passage up the river had given him an opportunity to think 
over the step they were taking. Though he endeavoured 
to conceal the fact, he was nervous; and the horrors of 
solitary confinement in the Tower were the least unpleasant 
of his reflections. 

*The Duke 's a fearful man !' he whispered to his friend. 
* He '11 stand at nothing to do his will If we are found, 
we are little better than corpses.' 

*I care not,' said Harold impatiently; *Nat is in danger.' 

* But Nelly will care,' sighed Job. * She '11 make poppies 
of her eyes I ' 

* Then let the danger be with me, old friend. Leave me 
to help Nat ! ' 

* Leave you 1 ' echoed Job in a squeaking whisper, which 
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showed his scorn. *I have turned my belt behind me, 
and, Gad ! I '11 in head first though they bring me out on 
the level. — But here come Tom and his friend, Simon 
Pennyget ! ' 

'This is my gossip,' said Tom, who was followed by 
a very red-haired individual. *We are just like a pair 
of shoes, Simon and I, for he's the fellow to me, and 
would take much trouble to serve you in any reasonable 
way.' 

* That is the word — in any reasonable way, I 'm at your 
service,' said his companion, with irritating caution. 

* Our wishes are so,' returned Harold impatiently. * We 
desire merely to enter the mansion — to find a friend ! ' 

* That cannot be through me,' said Simon doggedly, his 
flaming countenance seeming to get more red in the reflec- 
tion from the house. *My duties but extend to the 
kitchen ; besides, the Duke has company to-night ! ' 

He half-turned on his heel. 

* Look you here. Master Simon Pennyget,' said Harold, 
seeing that the only way of getting over his caution would 
be through his pocket : * if you will introduce us into the 
mansion, you shall be richer by a gold angel.' 

The man shook his head. 

* It 's murthering a lad to suggest it ! ' 

' But you shall take no risk, and, besides, you will be 
helping me to rescue a fellow-creature that has been 
decoyed hither, I fear.' 

Simon lifted his cap to scratch his head. His desire to 
listen to the promptings of his heart conflicted with that 
for personal safety. 

'It cannot be denied that all is not straight dealing in 
this house,' he said sententiously. * I have eyes as well as 
a nose to scent out a matter. But even I, who am not 
without a glimmer o' information about it, dare not be over 
venturesome. We must walk on the toes, if we would 
meddle with such a hornets' nest as this.' 
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He jerked his thumb in the direction of the house, and 
remained in thought for a moment. Once or twice he 
began to speak, as though his reflections had suggested 
some plan of action, but as often arrested himself. At 
last, he laughed in a low, chuckling tone : 

* That will serve your turn, and the poor young gallant's. 
I would sooner beg at the gate than wink at a wrong i 
Come along, then, those that like — but, Tom, I'm thinking 
there are enough necks in this cobble I ' 

Dance took the hint, and, on Harold's additional re- 
commendations, slunk away into the darkness. 

Without more ado Simon led the friends away from that 
side of the house, and with great caution, frequently 
pausing to see whether they were observed, conducted 
them into a thick shrubbery. The bushes and trees 
extended right up to the mansion, and a circuitous path, of 
sufficient width to admit of one person walking, finally 
ended in a small door. 

* I '11 do what I can for you ! ' he whispered. * I '11 take 
you into the same house as holds the young gentleman, but 
I cannot do more. — Stay where you are till you see me 
again ! ' 

Saying this, the man hastened away down the path by 
which they had come, and was immediately lost to view. 

'This is an awful position for a decent man to find 
himself in ! ' muttered Job in a hoarse whisper to himself. 
* What would Nelly say ? What will she say ? ' 

The little man's lower jaw fell at the reflection of the 
danger in store for him behind that oak postern. His com- 
panion, however, evinced no fear, nor even concern, at his 
position. He was thinking of Nat, and his teeth were 
clenched with a determination that should he fail to liberate 
him he would share his imprisonment in that house. 

It seemed an interval of many minutes, but was, perhaps, 
only two or three, when they heard a bolt quietly withdrawn 
on the other side of the door. An instant after it swung 
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noiselessly back on its hinges, revealing Simon's serious 
face, illuminated by a feeble rushlight he was holding. 

* Follow me ! ' he whispered * But step softly, as you 
value your lives ! ' 

After closing the door with the same caution with which 
he had opened it, he led them up a short flight of stone 
steps, constructed, apparently, in the thickness of the wall. 
Arrived at the top, he turned down a dark, narrow passage, 
for what seemed a considerable distance, and finally pulled 
open a door at the end. The door opening was covered, 
on the further side, with tapestry; and he paused for a 
moment to listen for any sounds in the room beyond ; but 
hearing none, moved the hangings aside, and motioned to 
the others to pass through. 

The apartment into which they stepped was of moderate 
size, but luxuriously furnished, with costly carpets, chairs, 
pictures, and china. It was evidently the abode of one 
whose tastes were refined; for, on one side, grouped 
together were harpsichord, cittern, crowd, and viol-da- 
gamba; and, at another place, a recess, the shelves of 
which were loaded with books in sumptuous bindings. 
Simon's rushlight but half disclosed the handsomeness of 
the room and its contents. 

* This is the Duke's closet,* he whispered. * He is now 
at the banquet, as you shall see.' 

With great care he stepped to a door, but, before 
opening it, extinguished his light. Again ascertaining that 
there was no one waiting outside, he conducted them into 
a spacious gallery, decorated and furnished with a magnifi- 
cence for which they were little prepared. It was, more- 
over, brilliantly lighted by candelabra. Happily it was 
deserted. 

For the first time, evidence of feasting in the mansion 
became noticeable, for the sounds of laughter and song 
echoed through the place. But Simon gave them but 
little time to regard anything, for he immediately opened 
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a door on one side. A blaze of light instantly met their 
gaze. They perceived that it came from the banqueting- 
hall itself. The door, however, only led to a balcony ; but 
a staircase from it at right angles continued to the floor- 
level. Gently closing the door behind them, the three 
paused to take note of the scene below. They were able 
to do this unobserved, as they were in shade, and the 
massive oak pillars of the staircase formed un effective 
screen. 

At first the brilliancy of the scene prevented them 
familiarising what they saw. It took Harold a minute or 
two to distinguish the features and persons of the feasters ; 
but the first glance at one slight form made his heart beat 
rapidly and a colour rise to his cheeks. 

It was Nat, dressed as he had seen him in the morning. 
But the same glance that identified him showed also that 
his face was deadly pale. He was sitting at a table with 
half a dozen young men, whose dress was of the costliest. 
They evidently belonged to the highest ranks of society ; 
for the courtier, who acted as their host, paid them marked 
attention. He too seemed to receive more respect than 
he conferred ; for the others laughed when he did, drank 
when he did, and studied to comport themselves in unison 
with him. It required little observation to show that it 
was the Duke of Buckingham, the favourite of two kings 
and the virtual ruler of the country. 

Lincoln would have recognised him without the magnifi- 
cence of his dress, the flattery of his guests, or the splendour 
of the banqueting-hall. To see his handsome face, the 
restless calculating eyes, the thin expressive lips, was to 
establish a conviction that their possessor was no ordinary 
man, and to leave an impression that should last with the 
memory of the strange experiences of life. No wonder, 
was his thought, that such a man could control a Stuart, 
and stand alone, in the estimation of Parliament, as the 
enemy of the Commonwealth most to be feared. He 
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could but marvel, as he observed him, that this nobleman 
had never taken revenge into his own hand for the rough 
usage he had received on that fatal evening two years 
before. Handsome though his face was, it had all the 
dangerous cunning of one who would spare neither man 
nor woman in his passion of hate or love. 

But the watcher had little time in which to make these 
reflections. His attention and Job's were drawn to what 
was said below. At the risk of being observed, and despite 
Job's silent protestations, he took a step or two nearer ; 
and the better to hear what passed, knelt down, and 
pressed his face against the oak balustrade. 

* Ha, ha, my lords ! ' exclaimed Buckingham, raising his 
glass, *this is better than La Rochelle !' 

* Think not of those cowardly knaves,' said a nobleman. 
* Richelieu will show them what it was to flout your Grace's 
offer — he '11 tame them into submission ! Truly, I think 
we are well quit of them ! ' 

* And I ! And I ! ' cried others of the company. 

' Let them choose and pick their friends from among the 
gentlemen of France,' said the nobleman that had first 
spoken, ' for devil a bit of help shall they get from Eng- 
land ! ' 

* Who says so ? ' exclaimed Buckingham, with darkening 
brow. * Do you not know, my lords, that when I have 
taken a thing in hand I never let go? I say it shall 
be done ! This is no child's play with me, or, if you will, 
it is a fence between Buckingham and Richelieu ! ' 

There were immediate shouts of *A Buckingham! 
A Buckingham ! ' and glasses were emptied. 

The Duke glanced round proudly, yet acknowledged 
their applause with a complacent smile, showing that he 
felt it his^ due. 

* I have just returned, my lords,' he said in a voice that 
quivered with suppressed feelings. *I have just left La 
Rochelle and the Isle of Rh^. God, when I think of it, it 
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makes my heart glad that our mutinous knaves suffered so 
in that retreat. It will teach them to obey ! It will teach 
them to know that their lazy lives are not to be spent on 
easy pallets, but in service of their King, for whom their 
very hearts' blood should flow, ready at his command, as 
mine is now. But I speak not of myself, for the spring 
shall see Buckingham and Richelieu face to face. I will 
raise the blockade of La Rochelle I ' 

The guests exchanged glances, and whispered among 
themselves. Buckingham observed the effect of his words, 
and a haughty smile lingered about his mouth. 

' I swear to you, my lords ! ' he exclaimed hotly, * that 
1 never accepted repulse from man or woman, nor shall 
from Richelieu. I care not who learns my purpose. I 
care not what disaster we have suffered. But this I say, 
that I will step over them all to success — ay, and, if 
necessary, through the blood of half the kingdom, to 
meet this Richelieu face to face. I swear to you, I will 
not live this time next year unless I have wiped out the 
past.' 

Again the guests acclaimed his vigorous declaration. 
Such was the singular earnestness with which he spoke, 
that every one jumped enthusiastically to his feet to cheer 
him. It was characteristic of the Duke that his enterprises 
were always boldly conceived, but weakly carried out. He 
had once been the most popular man in England, and 
would still have maintained that reputation had he been as 
constant to his purpose as he was intrepid at the beginning. 
He was like a mighty comet that comes, we know not 
whence, and, in its passage, deviates from its path, to visit 
first this sun and then that, to be annihilated before its 
race is run. 

Buckingham bowed right and left. The cordiality of his 
guests' applause was unmistakable, and it gratified him. 
His eyes wandered from one face to another, and rested 
finally on Nat's motionless figure. A curious smile 
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mounted to his eyes. His vacillating mind sought to 
dismiss the subject of his previous speech. 

* And does not my youngest guest share the wishes of the 
others ? ' he asked, while attention was generally attracted 
to Nat. 

The lad started. For an instant a frightened look hovered 
about his face, but with an effort which was quite percep- 
tible he answered : 

* What favours have you shown me, that I should flatter 
you, like your well-dressed friends ? ' 

The Duke frowned slightly. It was but a momentary 
expression, for he laughed carelessly at the scornful words. 

* What favours have I not shown you, my pretty youth ? ' 
he asked, throwing a shrewd glance at him. * To sit at the 
Duke of Buckingham's table — to drink of his cup, though 
I see you have not — to taste his hospitality, though you 
seem to prefer abstinence, — are not these favours such as 
fall to the lot of few men and women ? ' 

*And yet I thank you not!' replied Nat, meeting the 
Duke's eyes with fearless scorn. * Your cup is poisoned, 
your meat is rank, and your smile of welcome is false. Let 
those partake of them that dare, for I despise them too 
much.' 

Buckingham burst into a laugh at this. 

* Do you find it so, my lords ? ' he demanded, turning to 
his guests. 'Surely there is some pretty conceit behind 
this for our entertainment ; but we shall see anon ! ' 

* An entertainment ! ' repeated Nat excitedly, riled at 
the Duke's sarcastic words. *You judge well to term it 
entertainment ! To while away an hour by making a help- 
less boy your sport, the object of a jest ; to play with his 
feelings, to torture him to the quick — these are entertain- 
ment fitting a Duke of Buckingham's leisure ! Why did 
you bring me here ? It was not to sit at your table as a 
guest, to drink of your cup, or to taste your hospitality — it 
was that the great Duke of Buckingham might forget that he 
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is the scorn of Englishmen, the distrust of Huguenots, the 
jest of Richelieu ; and, in making merry over my humilia- 
tion, prove that he is as false in his private life as he is 
treacherous in his public one.' 

Nat spoke with a boldness that thrilled his hearers, and 
even surprised himself. For once he felt the thong in his 
hand, and, blind to everything but the ability to use it on his 
false host, calculated no consequences. It was injudicious, 
if not madness, to publicly insult him ; but it must be re- 
membered that Nat was young and inexperienced, and that 
he burnt under an indignity. One listener shared his 
feelings. His blood was on fire, spurred by a strange belief 
that seemed to grow stronger with each moment Harold 
could forgive him ; indeed, he half sprang to his feet with 
a wild intention of hurling his own defiance at the Duke, 
but saw the folly of it just in time. These were minutes of 
great excitement, no less for the silent spectators than for 
the actors themselves. 

Once or twice while Nat was speaking Buckingham rose 
partly from his chair, as though to interrupt him, while his 
guests watched their host with excited faces, waiting, as it 
were, for a sign how to act. But the Duke's anger at the 
outspoken lad was, perhaps, hardly real, or else he had a 
motive for not showing it then, for he resumed his seat and 
waited patiently to the end. 

* Did I not say, my lords,' he remarked at the conclusion, 
* there was some pretty conceit behind ? though methinks 
our young guest should have submitted his speech to the 
Master of the Revels. But, my lords, I and you will 
pardon him his freedom of words for his good intention, 
and for another reason, as to which I will speak.' 

He filled his glass with wine^ and, holding it aloft, 
exclaimed : 

' Fill their lordships' glasses, knaves ! I have a toast to 
give them ! ' 

Subject to swift changes of mood, and already secretly 
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mortified at his public disgrace, Nat's taunts had irritated 
him almost beyond control. That he had checked a 
passionate rejoinder was no little surprise to his guests, 
who had quite expected one. It was, indeed, ready to 
overflow. His restless eyes and quivering lips betokened 
the passion of the man. 
He rose slowly to his feet. 

* My lords,' he began, * you may have wondered that I 
sat so silently just now while our youngest guest spoke to 
us ; but when I tell you that we have at our table the most 
accomplished player of the day, you will see that we must 
expect to be lashed by wit. I did indeed give him per- 
mission to make jest of whom he liked, and it seems he has 
chosen my unworthy self. His speech came so " trippingly 
from the tongue" that it deserves no less requital than 
thanks for its success. Let us therefore drink the health of 
the most graceful Rosalind of the day, for such he is, I 
assure you.' 

He bowed towards Nat with studied ceremony. But the 
latter seemed unmindful of it. His face was buried in his 
hands. He remained so for some time, and paid no atten- 
tion to one or two questions the Duke addressed to him. 
This indifference seemed to irritate Buckingham even more 
than his words had done. He made no allowance for the 
lad's age ; he had indeed now surrendered to his passion. 

' I like this manner not 1 ' he exclaimed, with the dis- 
tinctness of anger. *I say nothing about your bitter 
speech. Give us more, an you will, but this moody silence 
I will not stomach. Look up and smile ! ' 

But Nat did not move. Buckingham's face flushed an 
angry crimson. 

* I am in no mood for trifling,' he said. * It will be well 
to leave this simpering.' 

Nat raised a face that was not less resolute than his. 

* I care not for your anger,' he said, his eyes sparkling 
with defiance. ' You can but take my life 1 ' 
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' I can do more than that,' retorted Buckingham, with a 
manner that chilled the boy, ' as you shall know, and my 
guests shall know 1 ' 

He turned towards them with a laugh : 

' My lords, I have a further speech to make to you that 
will tickle your sides with laughter. I would have said 
nothing, for the boy's sake, but it is well to teach him 
manners. Have I not already shown much patience ? ' 

There were immediate assents to this question. Who 
cared for the feelings of a friendless boy ? The wine-cup 
had done its duty. But even without such aid not one of 
the noble visitors at the table ever respected the feelings 
of another when a moment's pleasure could be obtained. 
No matter to them what it might mean to those who made 
them sport, the sacrifice of all that might be dearest to 
the heart in affection, in virtue, in faith; it was all the 
same to them whether the victim were a human being, a 
bear at the Bankside, a cock at Whitehall. Qn the present 
occasion Nat's presence was seen to be due to some caprice 
of the Duke's for his and their amusement, the exact nature 
of which they had failed to penetrate. However, they were 
now full of expectancy, for their host seemed about to 
explain it to them. 

* I have a jest to impart to you,' he continued. * I' faith ! 
you will find it the best jest you ever heard. I will let you 
into a player's secret. I will tell you how Rosalind should 
be played. I will tell you why he makes the heart beat 
when playing Rosalind. I will tell you the mystery of the 
art he throws into the presentment. It is because he is * 

' I forbid you to speak it ! ' interrupted a loud, clear voice 
at his elbow. 

The Duke started, and turned round with indignation ; 
and several of his servants hurried forward. 

It was Harold Lincoln that had spoken, for, unperceived, 
he had quietly descended the stairs and approached the 
feasters. He immediately stepped to Nat's side, for the 
lad, on seeing him, had sprung joyfully to his feet. 
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* Nat — Ruth — I know all 1 ' he whispered hurriedly. * He 
shall not part us.' 

His companion caught hold of his arm with a sigh of 
pleasure, a blush colouring his face. 

It had all passed so quickly that Buckingham had had 
no opportunity to interfere. His first intention had been 
evidently to order his servants to eject the intruder, for 
he had turned to them ; but a second glance at the young 
man made him pause. An expression of satisfaction, and 
perhaps of hate, sprang to his face as their eyes met. It 
was followed by a laugh of derision. 

*You have chosen a fitting season to renew our ac- 
quaintance I ' he exclaimed. * But every Rosalind has her 
Orlando ! I should have known that ! — My lords,' he 
added, addressing his amazed guests with a smile^ 'our 
banquet has been sadly interrupted, but I half imagine not 
without purpose. You will see that there was motive in all 
this, when I say that these young gentlemen are members 
of my company of players. Was not the entertainment our 
friends have given us worth a spoilt banquet ? But the first 
act only is finished, there is more to do ! They will play 
for us a scene from As You Like It — the scene in the 
Forest of Arden.' 

An angry colour mounted to Harold's face. He took a 
step forward — 

* I protest, my lord ! * 

*That you will ! ' interrupted the Duke, with a laugh. 

The other contemplated a refusal, but already an idea 
was in possession of his mind, that perhaps they might 
profit by the suggestion. 

'You will, for the Duke commands his servants to play,' 
repeated Buckingham. 

He stepped up to Lincoln with seeming carelessness. 

'You will do what I command!' he said in a sharp 
whisper, ' or, as I stand here^ you shall play me a scene in 
a prison — ay, in a Gatehouse, but not as you like it 1 I am 
not to be trifled with ! ' 
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He hesitated. His sudden thought took shape in the 
question : 

* But if we do this, will you allow us to depart afterwards, 
immediately afterwards — unharmed and free ? ' 

* I will let you go,' replied the Duke. * Your life is too 
unimportant for me to care what becomes of it. But for 
your friend — no ! ' 

' Then I refuse ! ' 

* No, no, Harold 1 * pleaded Nat, taking his hand. * Let 
us do what this cruel Duke commands I You, at least, will 
be free ! ' 

' Never, Ruth ! ' he replied. * Let him do his worst ! I 
will yet stand by you ! ' 

He spoke bravely, but his heart failed him. 

Buckingham bit his lip, and gazed at Lincoln, thinking 
what form his revenge should take. He then glanced at 
his company, who stood in little ^oups, discussing under 
their breath the events of the evening. Do what he might, 
he could not make them appear less than personal rebuffs. 
Perhaps, for the first time, he had felt the sting of a repulse 
publicly. 

* My lords,' he said, addressing his guests at last. • Our 
banquet must break up without the entertainment I had 
purposed for you. It seems I am no more master of my 
company of players than I was at La Rochelle over those 
cowardly knaves. I have yet to show them what it is to 
brave the Duke of Buckingham.' 

With a haughty bow he dismissed his friends, and then 
bade the servants retire from the hall. Not until they 
were alone did he turn towards his — victims. For a full 
moment he stood, and looked from one to the other. The 
light from the numerous candelabra glittered in his eyes as 
a danger-signal. But Harold and Nat standing before this 
dreaded nobleman seemed indifferent as to what his vindic- 
tive brain was hatching. All they knew was that life had 
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suddenly held to their lips a cup of happiness surpassing 
all that they had ever tasted. It might be that their evil 
genius before them would dash the cup down ere they had 
done more than touch it with their lips; but they had 
tasted it, even there, under the cruel glitter of the Duke's 
revengeful eyes, and its perfumed memories would remain 
with them whatever happened. 

They started at the sound of his voice. Their radiant 
dreams vanished. They only saw then a great hall, bright 
under the beams of many lights, resplendent with armour, 
tapestry, and the remains of a sumptuous banquet, and 
above all, the vindictive Buckingham. 

* I have to thank you for this — this insult ! ' he said in 
a cold, hard voice, addressing Harold more particularly. 
* Know you not what it means to insult — me ? ' 

*I have not insulted your Grace,' replied Lincoln 
haughtily. * I came here to vindicate the outraged liberty 
of a friend.' 

*You suppose, then, that I am this girl's jailer?' asked 
the Duke in derision. 

* I know it, else she had not been here ! ' 

* Ask her whether she did not come of her own accord.' 
Harold looked at Nat — or Ruth, as she must now be 

called. 

' I admit I came — unbidden — without fear,' said the girl, 
speaking to the Duke. * I wished to intercede with your 
Grace for Roger Bryaa I was assured by one who seemed 
to have authority here — the same tall fellow, Harold, we 
saw at St. Albans — that I should see your Grace. I waited 
and would have left, but was prevented ; and was then 
brought to yon table to make you sport. Can you deny it, 
my lord ? Was it not generously done, knowing, as you did, 
my sex and my ignorance ? ' 

*And generously have you made me pay for it I' ex- 
claimed Buckingham impatiently. *It is my turn now to 
receive payment, and by Heaven, I will have it ! You both 
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escaped me once — you, young man, through the inter- 
cession of a friend ; and you, girl, through him. But I have 
you both now ! ' He laughed with malicious satisfaction. 

* You dare not keep us, my lord, against our will !' said 
Harold, though his heart quailed at the determined 
language of the Duke. 

* I dare not, say you ! ' echoed Buckingham sarcastically. 
'I say I will! But even so, I will respect the laws for 
once. You shall be set free to-morrow morning, both of 
you. Who shall say the Duke's hospitality is so despised 
that one night shall bring him into question ? Would he 
not be praised for extending shelter to two houseless young 
men?* 

* And an old one ! ' cried a voice from the balcony. * If 
his Grace of Buckingham keeps open house, I am a third 
to bear my friends company ! ' 

So saying, Job Grapplefee hurried down the stairs, three 
steps at a time, and presented his chubby, though now pale, 
face to the startled Duke's gaze. 

'Who the devil are you? ' asked the latter angrily. 

* Job Grapplefee, Esquire, attorney and man of business 
to his worship here. Master Harold Lincoln.' 

* Along with you for a meddlesome old fool I ' exclaimed 
Buckingham, pointing to the door. * I know not how you 
got in ! but away with you ; and rather than rob you of 
lawful plunder, you may carry ofif your master, and thank 
Heaven your necks are safe.' 

* " Meddlesome old fool," says your Grace ! ' cried Job, 
growing red with indignation. * " Meddlesome old fool " ! ' 

He hesitated. His wrath completely took away his 
breath. But the Duke's patience was exhausted. 

' If you do not go at once, I will bid my knaves thrust 
you out neck and crop 1 ' he exclaimed. ' Away, both of 
you!* 

'Our friend goes too,' said Harold, taking his sweet- 
heart's hand. * We go on no other condition.* 
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Buckingham strode in front of them. 

*I am not used to be dictated to/ he said haughtily, 
'and as you will not go for your own pleasure, you shall 
stay for mine.' 

He was in the act of clapping his hands, and was raising 
his eyes towards the other end of the hall, for the purpose 
of addressing his servants, when he suddenly started, and 
dropped them in momentary confusion. It was however 
but a transient embarrassment, yet sufficient to cause 
Harold to glance in the same direction as the Duke had 
done. He too started, and evinced more surprise than his 
Grace ; for standing there was Katherine de Vaux. Even 
in his present anxious position he noted a great change in 
her since their last meeting. She was as beautiful as ever, 
perhaps more so ; for she was dressed as a queen might 
have been. The black eyes shone with the same indescrib- 
able fire; but the young man saw something in them he 
had never seen before — an inexpressible sadness. It 
usurped the place of that free, happy expression he so well 
remembered, but it made their flashes not less beautiful. 

Katherine took no notice of him, nor of his companions. 
She had no doubt informed herself as to what had passed, 
or had guessed it before revealing her presence; for she 
stood with her eyes fixed on the Duke. She seemed 
satisfied with the power she had over him, for a slight 
smile curved her lips. She was probably aware that a 
short, sharp struggle was going on in his mind between 
the desire for revenge and his devotion to her. It was 
but natural in her to oppose her majestic beauty to the 
simple poetic graces of the disguised Ruth. From the 
first there was no doubt of the result, and Buckingham 
perceived it. Taking a step or two towards her, he 
exclaimed : 

' What I Katherine— my little Kate— here I ' 

* Should Katherine de Vaux be absent when she hears 
of my lord's return? She were but a sunshine love 

S 
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to be from his side after such toil and distress as he 
has had.' 

The Duke took her hand and kissed it. 

*Ah, my little Kate! We at least understand one 
another. If Buckingham's hand is at the plough, 
Katherine has his heart. If Buckingham's enterprises 
fail for want of men's belief in him, Katherine understands 
him. I tell thee, Kate, these English boors are enough to 
make one forswear one's country and turn Spaniard.' 

* Nay, nay, my lord,' said she, with a smile. * Do not 
say that ! Where would Richelieu find an enemy meet for 
him, if not in a Buckingham ? It is only an Englishman he 
fears, and of all Englishmen — a Buckingham ! ' 

* Sayest thou so, arch flatterer ? ' replied the Duke, much 
pleased, and patting her cheek. *You shall not be for- 
sworn. I have it at heart to break his power. I have said 
it at that table, and the King is willing. But until I go to 
the stamping under foot our past disgraces, let us not think 
of any enterprises than those of love.' 

He kissed her fondly, and led her to a seat, apparently 
forgetting the others' presence. 

* Why came you from Leicestershire in this haste ? It 
is not well. There are dangers for you here ! ' 

* Think of the months I have idled away in the quiet 
country ? ' she answered, with a long-drawn sigh. * Could 
you wonder that I wished to overstep time, and meet you 
on your way down? You cannot know what it is to he 
immured in a prison, however sumptuous, and however 
wide open the doors may stand.' 

*Do you think I have not felt the same?' returned 
Buckingham with some passion ; * not felt it most of all 
on shipboard when surrounded by men — nay, peevish 
youths — who will not make one stroke for liberty and 
glory? I could have wept my heart out for bitterness 
many a time ! ' 

'Yet it is not the same, for there was that in you to 
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plan fresh victories, fresh triumphs — ^you have just said as 
much, — whereas, I never can. — But, my lord, why are these 
gentlemen here ? ' 

She turned her eyes towards the others, who stood at a 
short distance, hoping that her sudden appearance were 
a diversion in their favour. 

Buckingham cast a quick glance at them. He slightly 
shrugged his shoulders : 

* I was desiring them to leave when you came.' 
'Then why do they stay, my lord?* 

* They wait my orders.' 

* Unwillingly, it would seem, judging by their faces.' 
'They have crossed my humour,' he said, frowning. 
The sadness in Katherine's face deepened, but she 

made an effort to laugh it away. 

* If they have crossed it,' she replied, ' I have come to 
mend it.' 

•You have, my little Kate, you have !' 

' I prithee then, my lord, dismiss them ! There should 
be nothing to cause ill thoughts after these weary months.' 

*In sooth there shall not,' he said playfully; 'there 
shall be nothing in our company but thy smiles, my 
kisses, the ruddy beams from wine-cup, and the strains 
of music. There, they may go — at least, save the boy ! ' 

'And why except the boy?* she asked, bending her 
eyes full on her lover's. ' Is he in your Grace's service?' 

' I might say Yes to that,' returned Buckingham, with 
a laugh, 'for he is one of Bryan's company. — But there, 
Kate, lest so handsome a youth should step into your 
affections, and so make me jealous, he shall go. The next 
time he comes perhaps we shall be alone ; there may not 
be a Kate to come between us 1 ' 

He laughed noisily at this, and giving Katherine a play- 
ful pinch of the ear, took her hand, and led her from the 
hall. Their departure was the signal for a sigh of relief from 
Job, so loud that it sounded like the discharge of a carabine. 
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* Come, my friends ! ' he exclaimed. * We have too good 
a hint to be neglected. Let us shake the dust of his 
lordship's hospitality from off our boots ! ' 

Neither Harold nor Ruth wanted any inducement, for 
they immediately followed Job down the hall, into which 
the servants were beginning to troop. Happily they 
encountered Simon's ruddy countenance beaming like the 
sun through a fog, the splendour of which did not lessen 
when he felt some gold pieces in his hand. But this was 
not until he had led them safely outside the house. The 
careful man had lamented ever seeing his money an hour 
before, and was only too glad of an opportunity to remind 
his patrons of what use he had been to them. 



CHAPTER VIII 

*So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted. 
But yet a union in partition. 
Two lovely berries moulded on one stem : 
So, with two seeming bodies, but one heart ; 
Two of the first, like coats in heraldry. 
Due but to one, and crownM with one crest' 

Midsummer- Night s Dream, 

To say that the three friends rejoiced when they found 
themselves outside Chelsea House is to describe half 
the feelings of relief that filled their hearts, especially of 
two of them, though Job was not a whit behind the 
lovers. 

It was a dark night, but the half-seen country around 
could not have looked more full of beauty to them. They 
were some miles from the City, but had it been a day's 
journey it would have given them no cause for imeasiness 
in their present frame of mind. 
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So complete a relief is it to the senses to be suddenly 
freed from a great peril, that they not infrequently become 
extravagant in their outward expressions of gladness. 
This may account for Job's state of mind. He no sooner 
found himself on the road leading to Westminster than he 
did the most remarkable things. He threw his arms round 
Harold's neck, and kissed both his cheeks, and did the 
same to Ruth, laughing and crying in the excess of his 
emotion. He whistled and sang alternate notes. He 
skipped from one side of the road to the other until he 
was exhausted; and finished by shaking hands with two 
or three amazed countrymen they happened to meet. 

'This is a blessed, blessed moment, my dears!* he 
blubbered, the tears falling in a torrent from his eyes. * I 
had not thought to find such an hour on earth. If 
Heaven be only an endless releasing from a Duke of 
Buckingham's clutches, I shall make an uncommonly 
happy angel.' 

Thus talking to himself, he led the way towards the 
city of Westminster. 

But if his feelings were the most demonstrative, his com- 
panions were no less overjoyed at their deliverance; but 
they were silent. For a long distance they walked without 
speaking a word, but hand in hand. Once or twice 
Ruth's trembled in his, as at the recollection of her escape. 
At such times her lover's grasped hers more firmly, as if to 
reassure her; and on more than one occasion he lifted 
it to his lips. He was supremely happy. He saw now 
what hidden power had drawn him to Nat, and why it was 
he had been taught to love the unknown. Had it never 
happened before, was his thought, that some unseen being 
should be the object of the truest love? Was there no 
secret spirit that could make hearts acquainted before the 
eyes met ? 

They had passed under the shadow of the Abbey ere 
the silence was broken — a long silence, but an unspeak- 



i 
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ably happy one. The darkness of the country roads had 
been left Here and there the light of an open window, 
a cresset in the street, a lanthom swinging in the hand of 
a passer-by or in the shaking fist of a watchman, or torch 
of link-boy ushering his master home, threw fitful beams 
across the streets. But to the lovers they seemed to gild 
the round stones on which they trod. The shadows which 
they penetrated, the groups of people they encountered at 
house doors or on tavern benches, the subdued murmurs 
of their voices, and, ever and again, one trolling a ballad 
to the twang of lute, a jest here, a laugh there — ^all that 
they saw and heard had for them an interest and romance 
such as only can be felt by those whose hearts beat to 
life's great passion. 

' Ruth,' whispered her lover presently, fearing to disturb 
the happiness of those moments, ' no confession is neces- 
sary between us now, for what our tongues have not made 
our hearts have.' 

The girl did not immediately reply. She turned her 
head aside as at a loss for words. 

*A confession is necessary for my sake,' she said, but so 
gently that it was scarcely audible. ' What must you think 
of her whose love could mislead, who could play so 
foolish, so unwomanly a jest as mine? Nay, let me 
finish ! In deceiving you I deceived myself. I should, 
from the first, have torn aside my veil; but a sudden 
fancy spurred me on. I found you were the author of my 
book, and I invented that story of a sister.' 

'At least, Nat, something told me then, and tells me 
still, that your tale of her — her respect for the poet, was 
not entirely feigned.' 

He paused anxiously for the girl's reply. 

'You ask me to admit what, if true, would make my 
conduct still more shameless,' she answered. But, despite 
her words, Harold was satisfied. 

' I could have nothing but love for Nathaniel Jeunyn^* 
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he said, with a happy laugh. ' And I forbid you ever to 
say one word in his disfavour! In sooth, I am sorry I 
shall never see him again. — But tell me, is Ruth your real 
name ? ' 

'I did not deceive you in all things,' she laughed; 
* mine was more a deception of person than of name ! ' 

* A pretty name, as I live ! ' exclaimed Job from a deep 
shadow ; for he was apparently calm enough now to take 
part in the conversation. ' But Ruth Lincoln will sound 
better, or I am no meddlesome old fool ! ' 

He clenched his hand, and smote the darkness in front, 
as though he were assailing the Duke. 

' And your home, where is that ? ' asked Harold again. 

The girl shuddered at the question. 

'In Derbyshire. If it can ever be so to me again, it 
could only be with this gentleman's assistance.' 

* Eh ? What said the ladybird ? ' asked Job, pricking up 
his ears. ' My assistance ! That means law, a case in the 
Common Pleas ; an there were light enow, I would minute 
the instructions at once ! ' 

' It might mean all you say, for you would have to fight 
Sir Gilbert de Vaux ! ' sighed the girl. 

Both Harold and Job started at the name. The latter, 
however, gave a whistle in triumph. 

* Let me give it him. Mistress Jermyn ! ' he cried. * An 
the chances were as slender as a spider's thread I would 
haul him before Justices in Westminster Hall. Ticklewit 
should gall him — I would gall him — a judge should gall 
him ! But tell me the ups and downs o' this.' 

Ruth's story was not a long one ; but it took time in the 
telling, for it led to many questions, and to the discussion 
of future plans. 

Left early to the care of a mother, she had lived a life of 
much seclusion, at their home near the city of Derby. 
When she was quite a child her parent met Sir Gilbert de 
Vaux upon legal business, in which be was of assistance to 
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her with a prescient benevolence. By slow degrees this 
acquaintance grew more intimate, and inclined her to seek 
his help on other occasions ; and, in the end, to make him 
executor of her will and guardian of her daughter. There 
were those, indeed, who said that he had sought the 
mother's hand. Be this as it may, the acquaintance never 
ripened into marriage ; for, two or three years before, death 
had rendered it impossible, perhaps happily for the dame, 
by taking her from this earth's marriage-market. 

To the dame's predilections for the artful De Vaux the 
misfortunes that now happened to her child are to be 
ascribed. Avarice had led him to propitiate the mother, 
it now urged him to remove the daughter. This convic- 
tion grew slowly upon Ruth, but was at last rendered 
certainty by several discoveries an old servant of her 
mother's had made and communicated to her. Sir Gilbert's 
plans had come to his knowledge. They were, however, 
of such an atrocious character — atrocious even for those 
licentious times — that it set his own invention at work to 
frustrate them. It thus became necessary for him and his 
young mistress to act. 

De Vaux was not one to be afraid of the law, and its 
officers he had too securely interested in his purse; 
so no help could be expected in their direction. There 
was nothing for Ruth but flight. She looked forward to 
flight, indeed, as to a release from a hateful bondage. So 
long, however, as her humble friend was at home, she felt 
comparatively safe ; for he and the other retainers of the 
household were devotedly attached to her, and ready to 
fight to the death in her cause, if need be. 

But this servant was not always at hand. He had occa- 
sionally to leave, to arrange for her expected flight. It 
seemed that De Vaux learnt this, and seizing the oppor- 
tunity, which his absence afforded, sent his agents to 
entice the girl away. They alleged that her friend had 
been taken suddenly ill at a house, not far from the inn 
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where Harold and she were afterwards to meet, and had 
little difficulty in carrying her thither. The appearance, 
however, of her treacherous guardian speedily undeceived 
and determined her to escape at the first opportunity, 
which she did disguised as a boy. 

* Thus was it that you found me in these,' she said with 
some amusement, glancing down at her dress. 'First 
necessity, and then my humour, led me to this unmaidenly 
garb.' 

•And to the disguise of speech ? ' laughed her lover. 

*A prudent metaphor for lying,' observed Job, with a 
grunt. *No chipping of language for me. Come, lady- 
bird ! an you '11 speak in Saxon, tell us how the Duke saw 
through your disguise ? ' 

' He brought no judgment to it,' said the girl. * Once, 
after my mother's death. Sir Gilbert came with some of his 
friends to my home. They were handsome men, courtly 
and full of high spirits. Who, think you, was one of 
them ? ' 

She paused for the reply. They saw who she meant, 
and answered her under their breath, almost at the same 
instant. 

* Yes, he ! ' whispered the girl. * But I knew it not then ; 
his name and rank were kept from me. I only knew them 
to-day, when, in my folly, I went to Chelsea House to beg 
him to be kind to Roger Bryan. Their coming — all that 
I had to endure that day — opened my eyes to the truth. 
And so I knew I should have to escape. Aided by the 
old servant of whom I spoke, and who loved me well, I 
conveyed away such silver and jewellery as I could, so 
that if I were forced to leave, I might yet have means.' 

* Ah, ah ! ' cried Job, breaking in, * I now see the source 
of that fine gold you were so bountiful with ! ' 

'And you, Ruth,' said her lover, 'gave all you had 
to help a stranger, knowing you were like to become 
homeless I ' 
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* It was nobly done I ' ejaculated Job. 

* That was ere I left my home for good,* returned the 
girl. 

*You cannot make it seem less noble, less generous,' 
said her lover. * If you blush to own your interest in an 
unknown poet, this, at least, you cannot deny. It rather 
tends to prove the truth of that little confidence spoken 
in jest.' 

She laughed, making the shadows musical. 

*The girl spoke in it,' she said. 'She gave herself 
away, I fear. She forgot she was a boy then, and ought 
not to have had a woman's tongue.' 

' Had she not, sweetheart, Nat might not have had the 
interest for me he had. Ruth, the unknown yet known, 
would not have been seen in the flash of your blue eyes, 
amid your golden curls, or heard in your bright laughter. 
I should have felt none of those strange happy misgivings 
as to what you were, nor looked into Nat's face when I 
wished to find Ruth's.' 

Job coughed. Sentiment was beyond his horizon, 
except under the influence of Nelly's good-humoured 
smiles. He felt inclined to drop behind or hurry forward ; 
but he had several things to ask Ruth, and so, after a few 
minutes' deliberation, and with brutal indifierence as to the 
manner of the interruption, he plunged again into temporal 
affairs. 

'How came you to know of our difficulties?' he asked 
suddenly, so suddenly as to make the lovers start back 
guiltily. 

They were then among the houses surrounding the Cross 
of Charing. The walk was a long one, but had it been 
twice as long they would have lingered over it, for there 
seemed now so much to talk about. Even Job had no 
real anxiety to be back at the Pelican, despite the fact that 
he was conscious of a craving that way beneath the belt 
But he was too interested in possible law actions in the 
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near future to give heed to the clamours of appetite; 
hence his irruptive question. 

'The old servant of whom I spoke has a relative at 
Checkersthorpe/ replied the girl, with a quick side-glance 
at her lover. 

It was Harold's turn to ask a question. Her communi- 
cation had awakened in his mind Jupp's curious conduct 
ever so long before. 

* Yes,' said Ruth, replying to it, * it is Timothy Jupp.' 

' But how strange that we should never have heard of 
you ! ' he exclaimed, in great surprise. 

*Not strange when we remember the dignified silence 
belonging to the Jupps and the Russets,' laughed the girl. 

'Not always silent dignity,' he objected. 'Timothy's 
love of gossip was of service to me in one matter at least.' 

He briefly and simply told her of his first meeting with 
Katherine, and their last, and Jupp's warning. He disguised 
nothing, but he expressed no unkindness towards the unfor- 
tunate girl. He had no bitterness for any one then, his 
heart was too full for that ; indeed, he had long seen that 
Katherine deserved more pity than hate. 

Ruth was silent while he spoke, and made no rejoinder 
when he had finished. She merely continued to walk 
forward. 

He looked at her face once, when they passed through 
a broad shaft of light streaming from an open door, and he 
noted that her lips were pressed together, and her eyes 
flashing. 

'You are angry with me?' he asked. 

' No,' she replied shortly. 

' I should not have confessed ? ' 

' I knew already,' was her answer. 

He turned quickly. 

'How was that?' 

'Is it wonderful, when I learnt of this money?' she 
demanded, evading his effort to recapture her hand. 
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•Then how is it that I have offended, Nat?' 

* It is always Nat ! ' she exclaimed. * I hate Nat ! ' 

* I love him,' he returned. 

* But you pity Katherine ! ' said the girl petulantly. 
He burst into a happy laugh. 

* Ah, my pretty little Ruth ! ' he replied ; * therein, I see^ 
lies my offence. But pity for her is not love.' 

*She deserves no pity,' persisted his sweetheart, still 
unpacified. 

* Not when she served us well to-night ? ' 

'But did she not fear for the Duke's affections?' 

* It were unworthy to think so,' said Harold, who clung 
to the more generous intention. 'Her first thought was 
for us.' 

' And yet she attempted to ruin you ! ' averred the girl. 
' It has never been proved. I doubted it then, I doubt 
it still more now.' 
Ruth shook her head. 

* I never can. Her spite roused me — put my manhood 
to the test 1 ' she said, with a short laugh. 

*I thank her fpr that,' replied her lover gaily. 'But I 
pity her, and I think you will too when you know all that 
I do.' 

It seemed that it was to be a night of confessions. He, 
perforce, found it necessary to speak of Katherine's efforts 
to escape Buckingham's influences. He suggested that it 
was her fear that she would succumb to them, that had 
induced her to listen to his own proposal of marriage. He 
then dwelt on her final despairing effort to overcome her 
passion for the Duke by her strange marriage with his friend, 
John Felton, and its unhappy sequel. 

' Is she not to be pitied?' he asked, at the conclusion. 

Ruth returned no answer, but he noticed that there was 
a softening in her expression. 

' You should have told me this at first,' was all she said. 

They were then close to Fleet Bridge. The flickering 
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light from cressets standing in front of certain booths 
rendered the street bright and cheerful. They were 
about to cross the Fleet when Ruth caught hold of her 
lover's arm and stopped him, her face paling at the same 
time. 

* Look, look ! ' she said, in a frightened whisper. * There 
is the man I saw at Chelsea House this morning. He 
oflfered to carry me to the Duke.' 

They followed the direction of her finger, and noticed a 
tall, thin man approaching them from the Ludgate. 

' It is Pewfellow, the Precisian,' said Lincoln, his brows 
knitting. ' See how he slinks away ! But I defy him ! 
His talons are cut 1 ' 

Job brandished his arms at the retreating figure in a 
threatening manner ; but Pewfellow only scowled at him, 
and mixed with the noisy crowd of the street 

* God-a-mercy ! ' he cried. * It is a gracious act of Heaven 
that we know the knave ! He can do us no more harm, 
ladybird,' he added, patting the girl's hand, 'so take to 
your smiles, and forget him ! ' 

* He has done but too much harm — harm that cannot 
be forgotten, as Ruth's can,' said Harold sadly. ' It was 
Pewfellow, the Puritan, that enticed Katherine away from 
her husband ; I am sure of it ! ' 

Job's face darkened, and he looked down the street again 
as if with the intention of retracing his steps. 

'I should not be able to find him,' he muttered dis- 
appointedly. ' Had I but known it a minute ago the knave 
should be lying in the kennel ! ' 

* Let him go. Job,' said the yoxmg man. * Were you to 
kill him a dozen times over there would be others to fill 
his place. He and his are to give more trouble ere the 
spirit of Englishmen is roused.' 

Job admitted the truth of the statement ; but he walked 
the remainder of the distance to the inn with a fierce 
gesture, and once or twice looked back with a grim frown. 
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Harold afterwards confessed that he had never seen him so 
warlike before or since. 

Ruth's return to the Pelican gave great joy to Stow and 
his daughter; for Tom Dance had given them the most 
alarming account of his visit to Chelsea. Like most story- 
tellers, the fact that he knew little, if anything, only stimu- 
lated his imagination the more ; and by the time the trio 
appeared father and daughter had given up all hope ot 
seeing them again. Indeed, Gregory was just on the point 
of paying the Lord Mayor a visit, to request him ta 
call out the train-bands, at the very least, when they 
entered. 

There was naturally some surprise manifested at the dis^ 
closure of Nat's sex, though Mabel laughingly told her that 
she had suspected it all along. 

' Think you,' she asked, with much amusement, ' that a 
woman doesn't know a woman, despite hose and doublet ? 
There may be country wenches who might misdoubt them 
as to the sex of one of those painted and be-wigged court 
ladies; but Mab has been too long among her father's 
customers not to know a trim ankle from another.' 

This was said when the two girls were alone in Mabel's 
own room, whither they had gone. They had sought this 
retreat that Ruth might dress in one of her best bodices 
and skirts. Henceforth, she said, Ruth was to be under 
her protection ; for no Pewfellows should ever come within 
a mile of Little Britain, or they should feel the weight of 
Dance's hand and her tongue. 

Presently they came down together, and for the first 
time Harold gazed on Ruth clad as was natural to her. 
The face was Nat's; it would always be Nat's to him. 
But he saw before him the Ruth of his imagination. 

Mabel's dress suited her to perfection ; for, with a taste 
belonging to a pretty girl, the innkeeper's daughter knew 
what set off the female figure and enhanced its charms. 
It was a period of elegance in costume. Hair escaping 
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from under a simple ribbon, and falling in ringlets on her 
lace collar, a close-fitting bodice laced in front, the skirts 
of her dress caught up behind in graceful folds, showing the 
petticoat beneath — such were the main features of Ruth's 
attire; but they hardly added anything to the simple, 
delicate beauty of her face. 

Job's eyes blinked with pleasure, and he began several 
flattering speeches, which were, however, ill-timed, for the 
lovers had too much to think of about themselves to pay 
much attention to others. 

' Ruth, Ruth ! ' exclaimed the delighted lover, * I never 
want to see Nat again ! ' 

* Was Nat so halting a figure ? I did my best in them I ' 
said the girl, with a whimsical glance at Mabel. 

'It is not that I love Nat less, but that I love Ruth 
more ! ' was her sweetheart's laughing reply. 

* I will stand by my Nat ! ' she retorted, ' for my hose 
better fitted my legs than poet's measure your tongue ! ' 

* Be not too sure,' said her lover. ' I now remember 
that Mabel gave me a shrewd hint that she saw through 
your disguise.' 

* And another knew it too, or I am no daughter of Eve I ' 
exclaimed Mabel. * Ay, and think of it, a man ! But you, 
yoxmg sir, shall not take credit for that. Not the broadest 
hint man ever had could reach your unsuspecting heart.' 

* Who is this marvel among men ? ' 

* I claim to be that man ! ' cried Job, stepping forward 
with much solemn conceit. 

Mabel burst out laughing. 

* You — you ! ' she said, pointing at him. * Lord, lord, as 
well say his Majesty on the Aldersgate.' 

* I say I am that man ! ' persisted Job, getting very red in 
the face. * It was I that brought the knowledge o' the law 
to prove the identity of Nat's writing and Ruth's. — ^Tbere, 
Mistress Cockapert ! ' he continued, snapping his fingers at 
her, 'take that in the nose and learn manners ! ' 
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*I say it was Roger Bryan that made the discovery/ 
cried the girl, discharging her shot. * He wanted no law to 
tell him what any but a lover's eyes would have seen.' She 
threw a mischievous glance at Lincoln. * Nor does this 
exhaust the witnesses ; for, look you, there were two more, 
who have, indeed, had many anxious moments to-day.' 

She threw open the door of the public rooms, and called 
to two men sitting at a table. They immediately rose and 
came towards her, wiping their jolly old mouths, and then 
their eyes. They were of equal height, had equal round- 
ness of figure, and were equally happy. 

At sight of them more than one person exhibited sur- 
prise; for Harold hastened forward to clasp Timothy's 
hand, Ruth stood on tiptoe to kiss Jasper's red cheek, and 
Job stared in blank amazement. 

' The play is played, brother Jasper,' said his half-brother 
aside to him. 

' Methinks without the help of either of us, brother 
Timothy ! ' returned the other, with a chuckle. 

* I fear the whole world saw it,' said Ruth, misunder- 
standing their words. * It will be well, therefore, in order 
to keep you all at peace, that I burn those offending 
garments.' 

*Nay, sweetheart,' said her lover, *we will keep them 
that we may play Rosalind and Orlando together, amid the 
quiet of our Derbyshire hills, with only robins to spy upon 
us. I wish to try again whether Love is so blind that he 
cannot see Ruth's kind heart beneath a woollen doublet.' 

Their lips met in a long kiss, as in ratification of the 
bargain. Job's moved in sympathy, as though wishful to 
set his seal to it ; but it was, perhaps, no less due to the 
immediate prospects of supper. At the same moment, the 
hands of the two old brothers met as they stood and saw 
the realisation of their hopes. As for Mabel, she was so 
much interested in the progress the lovers made in their 
courtship that she forgot to put up her hand when Tom, 
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surreptitiously, stole his kiss ; nor was his audacity visited 
by her displeasure. 

' Avast there, neighbours,' said Stow, who had an eye 
for each pair of lovers. * Step up to the table, and having 
tasted one kind of cheek, come and put your lips to this 
one — 'twas of Mab's own curing.' 

Laughing at their host's jest, they sat down, late though 
it was ; and the cocks of the neighbourhood were challeng- 
ing midnight before they retired to rest 



CHAPTER IX 

* Am I the occasion of these tears, my lord ? 

If, haply, you my father do suspect 

An instrument of this your calling back, 

Lay not your blame on me.' 

Othello, 

Job became more and more serious as the hour approached 
for him to keep the strange appointment at Rosamond's 
Pond, St. James's Park. He found it quite impossible to 
join in conversation with the lovers. This morning, too, 
they had so many confidences to make that he was far 
from being wanted, even had he been able to rise to the 
occasion. The young people were up with the sun, and 
had then discovered so much to say, so many observations 
to make on one another, that poor Job and the two brothers 
were entirely neglected. 

Once, when Grapplefee thought the conversation flagged, 
he made a sudden appearance in Stow's private parlour, 
which the lovers had taken possession of, and found that 
the lull was only to enable their lips to continue it in 
another manner. This discovery made him retreat quite 
as precipitately into the public rooms^ and it is difficult to 

T 
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say whether he was not more upset about it than were the 
young people themselves. 

He then heard voices in the gallery overhead, and forth- 
with stumbled upstairs in his desire to find a confidant It 
was, however, only to meddle again where he was not 
wanted ; for, arriving at the top step, and with head bent 
down, he unexpectedly ran up against Mabel and her lover. 
His impetus was so considerable that, with a scream of 
alarm, the girl caught hold of Dance to save herself falling, 
and Tom, being unable to retain his balance, kicked up 
against a pail of water, which he overturned, and so dragged 
them all down upon the floor. For an instant the three 
of them lay sprawling. Job apologising, Mabel screaming, 
and Tom cursing. 

' Get up, you silly old man ! ' exclaimed the last, endea- 
vouring to release his legs. * Get up, or I shall drown ! ' 

Mabel, who had speedily disengaged herself from the 
fallen men, was now roaring with laughter to see Job's 
ashamed and apologetic face and Tom's dripping figure. 

'What can I say. Mistress Stow?' stammered Job, as 
he stood abashed before her. ' How can I make amends 
for this, and to you, Tom ? It's a case of battery !' 

' It 's a case o' a wet skin for me ! ' said the disconsolate 
Tom. * Did you think you were leaping a hedge, or were 
you ham-shackled, that you ran at us like a scared old 
cow?' 

* I know not, Tom ; I know not what I came for. I 
wanted to say a matter to somebody, but cannot think 
what it was.' 

* Never mind. Master Grapplefee,' said Mabel, who was 
greatly amused at the catastrophe. * I entirely forgive you, 
and as for Tom, he is grateful to you for assisting him to 
wash the sack out of his jerkin. — But get along, Tom, and 
do not stand there like a saint dripping rain ! ' 

The young man retired to change his clothes, scattering 
the contents of Mabel's pail at each step. Job also went 
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downstairs again, as though he were treading among 
eggs, and the girl began to clear up the signs of the 
collision. 

Job had hardly reached the lower floor when a man 
came towards him. It was Simon Pennyget. He greeted 
the little lawyer with a grin of recognition. 

*I thought it would have come to a dead-cart and 
bell/ he said mysteriously, pointing a thumb over his 
shoulder. 

Job misunderstood the man's allusion, and shook his 
head sorrowfully : 

* I was beetle-blind to have gone up there ! ' 

* A fico ! You had the lady on your side ! ' replied 
Simon, with a wink, ' else you had not come out o' his 
clutches so safely.' 

* Dost think so ? ' asked Job uneasily. * He was very 
wroth. A looker-on sees most of the game. Dost think 
he meant to have it out with me ? 

* He was as daft as ever I saw him ! I shivered for you ! 
You had better not come within his shot again.' 

Job looked nervously up the stairs. 

' I '11 change my lodgings, Simon,' he said, xmder his 
breath. * I know a very decent woman, who will be like 
bricks and mortar to me. I '11 get out of this ! ' 

The visitor scratched his head thoughtfully. It was 
apparent he did not understand the cause for so much 
anxiety. 

' You need not take that way, at least yet a while. You 
have much to thank the lady for ! ' 

* I fear I did not thank her enough,' said Job regretfully. 

* I will to her again ! ' 

He turned to re-ascend the stairs, but Simon caught hold 
of his arm. 
'A fico! Are you just out o' Bedlam?' he exclaimed. 

* I have come this moment from her, and before you could 
reach Chelsea she will be on her way to Leicestershire. 



« 
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No, no, man, she wants no thanks ; besides, you could not 
give them to her. — ^Where is Master Lincoln ? ' 

•He's yonder !' replied Job, much bewildered, pointing 
to the inner room. * He 's with a lady on — on business ! ' 

'Then it's true what I thought?' returned the other, 
throwing a look of much meaning at the little man. 'That 
was not a boy after all ? ' 

Job was amazed : 

* What ! did you guess it too ? ' 

Simon drew himself up proudly, and placed his cap firmly 
over his brow. 

* What did you take me for ? ' he demanded. * I was not 
bom on the wrong side o' the blanket, God be praised, but 
came through the door o' the church and o' a very respect- 
able woman. I am my mother's son ! ' 

* Grammercy, your pardon, good Simon Pennyget ! ' said 
Job apologetically. * You must have known — it was natural 
that you should know ! But why want you to see Master 
Lincoln ? ' 

* To give him this,' said the other, producing a packet. 
' Who does it come from ? ' 

*Well, that is not for all ears,' said Simon cautiously. 
* But come this way ! ' 

When they had reached a safe distance, as he thought, 
he continued : 

* It is from the lady I was speaking o'.' 

* What ! Mistress Katherine de Vaux ?' whispered Job., 

* Ay, my lord's lady-love ! But it is sent with secrecy, and 
unbeknown to my lord.' 

Job fingered the packet with nervous impatience. 

* I will take this immediately to my client, Simon, and 
as I hear Tom coming, you will be able to have a gossip 
with him.' 

Simon wanted no invitation to do this, and in a moment 
was engaged with Dance in discussing a cup of ale, leaving 
Job an opportunity to seek his client. 
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* What is it, Job ? ' asked Harold, at the lawyer's entrance. 
*It should be a weighty matter, from the care on your 
face.' 

* It is a packet,' said Job. 

* From whom ? ' 

Job hesitated. He had altogether forgotten the interest 
Harold had formerly taken in Katherine. It might not be 
discreet, he thought, seeing he had not overheard the entire 
conversation of the previous night, to mention it before 
Ruth ; so, after coughing once or twice, he began to retreat 
towards the door, merely replying : 

* A trifle — a trifle ! I had forgotten 1 ' 

* But I wish to know now. Ruth will like to know ! ' 

* Thou art busy with eye-babies. Master Lincoln,' returned 
Job doubtfully. * I will wait. Peradventure ' 

* But I have no secrets from Ruth ; so we will see what 
it is about at once.' 

Job shook his head as one who refuses to take respon- 
sibility for other people's actions, and handed him the 
packet. 

In a moment Lincoln had torn off the covering, disclos- 
ing to view a number of documents of apparently legal 
interest, and among them a long letter. 

'These are from Katherine de Vaux,' he said slowly, 
turning to his sweetheart. * And this is a letter from her. 
It is strange she should write to me. But come, let us sit 
here 1 ' 

The girl rose at his bidding, and they sat down together 
at the table. Job shuffled slowly towards the door, curiosity 
prompting him to stay. However Lincoln had no sooner 
glanced at the papers than he turned to him. 

* Don't go. Job ! ' he cried gaily. * This matter has 
interest and employment for you. We shall have no need 
to go to Rosamond's Pond. 

Job's eyes took fire. He stepped back to the table with 
joyful alacrity, and sat down opposite the lovers. 
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Meanwhile Harold had picked up a paper, which was 
covered in delicate handwriting, and spread it before Ruth 
and himself. The attention of his companions was immer 
diately given to him, for he began to read the following 
words, in which there was so much heart-broken despair 
that they were as much moved as himself: 

'Master Harold Lincoln, — One bitter night, two 
years ago, I bade thee beware of a woman's hate. I 
neither knew, nor measured, the passions that then pos- 
sessed me ; perhaps you will say I can hardly do so now. 

* At the time when we parted I was not mistress of my- 
self. I was ashamed to be discovered in the company of 
one who had neglected nothing to encompass my ruin. 
To another I should have been indifferent. But it stung 
me to the heart to know that you should see me on his arm, 
when, a few hours before, you and I had spoken of love — 
yes, love — love for both of us. 

' Had his shadow not crossed our path, had he not for 
years unweariedly followed me, there might have been a 
happy Katherine, and not a sad one. But I left you, and 
revenge on you was in my heart. I sought my mind how 
I could execute it ; and, in my malice, I bethought me of 
thy father's debt, and the absence of proof that it had been 
paid. Full of my design, I sought my father. I began to 
speak. I know not what I said, I only know that I could 
not — I could not — have told all. I stopped, aghast, at 
what I wished to say. I saw my father's eyes shine with 
a sudden light, that I have only since recalled. He asked 
what stirred me so, but I turned it off with a jest. I 
thought thou wert safe, and I wept for joy. I cannot tell 
thee all that I suffered, at the thought of the fiendish step 
I had nearly taken. 

'Time passed, and I was sick at heart. My lover per- 
sisted in his addresses. I still resisted him. I still avoided 
him. Once, in my fear of him, I went abroad to hide. I 
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left no one to grieve for me, I left no one who wished me 
well. What ties I had to keep me in England were 
severed. The parent, who should have given me love, had 
given me reason to distrust him. 

* I went away ; but alas ! Fate had pricked me out for 
misfortune. I met 

*I cannot finish, for he commands my presence. I 
wished to tell you all — to claim a little pity and forgive- 
ness. I had thought to hear of you once again — to give 
into your own hands the means of undoing the evil of 
my half-spoken words. But my absence is commanded. 
Alas ! even here my star is setting. I see a time when 
he will little reck what becomes of her who has sacrificed 

all for him. 

* Katherine.' 

For a few moments there was silence in the room. 
Compassion was visible in each face. 

* Poor wench ! poor wench ! ' muttered Job, wiping his 
eyes with his sleeve. *Who would have thought that 
that smiling, handsome wench, who accepted comfits from 
Nelly's own hand, in my own parlour, would have come 
to this pass ? No word o' a kennel-raker would be strong 
enough to describe the devil, her father ; for this must be 
laid to his door.' 

'I wish I could go to her!' said Ruth, the tears 
trembling in her eyes. * I would charm back her smiles.' 

* It could only be at the expense of yours,' said her lover. 
*I could not spare a single one of Ruth's, not for fifty 
Katherines.' 

But here Job interrupted them with a joyful exclama- 
tion. He had taken up the other papers, and his face had 
grown broader and broader the further he had advanced in 
his examination. 

' God's grace ! Sir Gilbert de Vaux shall shrink into a 
nutshell 1' he cried, in an ecstasy of joy. 'I will put 
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Ticklewit on his track. 1 11 have his nose to a grindstone, 
and make England too hot for him.' 

* What have you found, then?' asked the young squire of 
Checkersthorpe. 

'What have I found?' echoed Grapplefee, trembling 
with excitement. * I have here proof that thy father dis- 
charged that debt. I have here proof that we paid it twice 
over. I have here proof that Sir Gilbert de Vaux is a 
devil, and that thy bride shall have enough pin-money for 
a harem.' 

He rose hastily from his seat. He had never been so 
agitated before, not even on his return from his ill-fated 
journey to I-ondon in 1625, nor when he careered up the 
street after leaving Chelsea House. 

*The clocks shall not strike noon ere I move in this 
matter,' he continued. *I must to Ticklewit instantly. 
Won*t I tickle his sides 1 Won't I tickle his flanks ! Won't 
Westminster Hall bubble after this ! Ticklewit will give us 
time to-day 1 ' 

He burst into a loud guffaw ; and then, as another reflec- 
tion occurred to his excited brain, becoming serious, added : 

*Is it not strange that we three should have cause to 
rejoice over this ? Sir Gilbert has ever been our unseen but 
active enemy. He undid my old friend John Stow. He 
attempted to ruin thee, Master Lincoln, and he did his 
best to spoil thy pretty sweetheart. These papers will give 
us our revenge. My only sorrow is that they cannot wring 
his heart, and show him what a villain he has been to his 
daughter.' 

He turned quickly to leave the room, and in doing so 
stumbled against Roger Bryan, who was just entering. 

* Heaven's mercy!' he exclaimed. *I am like to run 
against all London ere nightfall ! ' 

The actor laughed good-naturedly. 

* Never mind, my friend ! You fell against one who can 
afford to smile at misfortunes of so small a character.' 
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He greeted the lovers with a smile as of old. 

'I have good news,' he said gaily. *I am the Duke's 
Servant again, and player at the Fortune. This morning 
brought me a message from his Grace, saying a friend had 
interceded for me, and, therefore — — But what have we 
here?' 

He glanced rapidly from Ruth to Harold, and then back 
again to the girl. An amused smile stole to his face. 

* So the cat is out of the bag at last ! ' he said. ' It is 
well that it should be, for Nat and Ruth had a difficult 
task to play hide-and-seek behind a doublet. The truth 
is, their heart would keep peeping out to see who was 
watching.' 

* They knew, at least, they had a good friend in Bryan 
the player ! ' she said, a blush aiding her reply. * But I 
am glad the Duke listened to your friend's request.' 

' It is strange that any one should have cared to speak in 
my favour, knowing the Duke's bitterness against me. I 
cannot but wonder who it was ! ' 

' I can tell you, Master Bryan,' laughed Harold, despite 
his sweetheart's efforts to restrain him. * It was Nat' 

It was Bryan's turn to show surprise. He remained 
rooted to the spot on learning the risk Ruth had taken on 
his behalf. An expression of the deepest gratitude filled 
his face. 

* And is it for a poor player,' he asked, the tears starting 
to his eyes, Uhat a gentle girl would risk so much? I 
said the stage lacked friends ; but let all go to rack and 
ruin, there is at least one player, in the midst of growing 
discontent, that can see what will be in the time to come. 
— Sweet mistress, you voice that time, when the poor 
actor will be loved for his virtues and respected for his 
calling.' 

•When — when will that be?' she asked, with a bright 
glance at him. 

Bryan shook his head doubtfully. 
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* Who can say, fair damosel? All lads are not Nats, nor 
all lasses Ruths. When the time comes that they are as 
gentle as they, then will the stage be all that Roger Bryan 
could wish, and "The Mayor's Play" — our play — will be 
repeated in public' 

'Yes, Master Bryan,' said Harold, taking the actor's 
hand, ' when that time comes you shall asic us to become 
the Duke's Servants again.' 



It was a fine June evening of the year i6z8. The air was 
mild and balmy, and floated through an open window into 
a room not far from the Cripplegate. The apartment was 
small and plainly furnished, with a bedstead close to the 
lattice. 

There were two people in the room, and one lay on the 
bed — Katherine de Vaux. How different was she from the 
handsome woman that had stepped between Buckingham 
and his victims six months or so before ! The hectic flush 
of a cruel disease, then prevalent, was plainly visible in her 
cheeks. The eyes were lustrous, full of the same beauty 
as of yore, though they now burnt with delirium. Her 
splendid black hair fell in heavy masses over her neck and 
arm, making them seem dazzlingly white. Lying there, 
with her face turned to the open window, and with a red 
gleam of the sunset resting on it, there was a touch of 
weirdness in it, a hint of the strange beauty belonging to 
the beings of the spirit-world. 

Now and again her companion moistened her parched 
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lips with some fluid, doing it with the tenderness of a 
woman. It was John Felton. He too seemed ill, for his 
face was thin; and his eyes, too, burnt unnaturally, it 
might be with the forced brightness of one that watched 
much. Once he took his wife's thin hand in his own 
trembling one, to count its quick beats, and to kiss it many 
times. He sighed as he put it down, and a half-sob broke 
from his lips. 

*Why didst thou not come to me in health?' he 
murmured to himself. 'Cannot love bring it back? Has 
love no power on earth? Is it claimed all by the 
unknown ? ' 

Katherine turned uneasily, and her lips moved. Her 
voice sounded strangely hollow amid the murmurs that 
came from the street below. It hardly seemed to belong 
to earth. 

*What is it, my wife?' said her husband, kneeling at the 
bedside. * Speak but a whisper ! Ask but anything ! ' 

Her eyes wandered dreamily to his, and rested there as 
though hardly seeing him. For a moment or two she 
watched him. It seemed some glimmer of consciousness 
returned to her, for she asked weakly : 

'Where am I?' 

* With me, beloved ! With thy husband ! ' he whispered, 
a sudden joy throbbing at his heart 'Dost thou not 
know me?' 

Again the eyes rested on his face, for they had wandered 
away, even while he was speaking. But she made no 
reply. 

* Do you not know me, wife ? Can you not see how I 
love you? Live — live for me and I will ask no more — 
wish no more ! ' 

He took her hand in his again, and kissed it many 
times. The intensity of his passion seemed to awaken her 
remembrance. 

* You love me still ?' she murmured. 
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Somewhat of a smile of gratitude lingered about her 
face. 

* Love you ! ' he echoed in a hoarse voice. * Love you 
for ever ! When we met on the banks of the Seine I loved 
you ! From the moment when I first saw you in the sun- 
light of that day I loved you ! Curses on the fancies that 
stepped between my love and you I ' 

He laughed to himself in a low, harsh tone, and felt 
about him until his hand touched his knife. 

'But now I am armed, and they dare not come between 
us ! They stand on the threshold. I sometimes hear their 
footfall in the dead of night ; and sometimes their laugh 
beats upon my soul. — But I am armed, and they dare not 
enter — they dare not ! ' 

The wildness of his manner aroused the girl. For the 
first time she showed signs of excitement. 

*And you would have me to wife — me?' she asked, 
starting up. * You would have me hang upon your arm — 
have me to wife, after all I have gone through? Your 
kisses would turn to scorn, your love to hate.' 

She fell back exhausted. The eflfort seemed to have 
taken the little strength she had. Presently, however, her 
lips began to move again, but this time her mind wandered. 
She spoke of her early life, and all that it might have meant 
for her — her mother, and their first home, where the sea 
and sky vied with each other in blueness, and the heart 
beat with passions unknown in colder climes. It is 
strange that the earliest remembrances of life should be 
the last. 

Felton watched beside her bed. His eyes were ever fixed 
on the face he loved. Despair was in his heart, a greater 
despair than he had -ever felt before. Something had 
always told him that Katherine would return. He had 
waited patiently for it. And he was right ; she came back 
to him. She had found him the one true friend she had 
ever met : but she came to die. 
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London was th^n visited by a terrible disease, and 
Katherine was one of its victims. She brought it with 
her, perhaps, across the threshold ; for she sickened im- 
mediately. Broken down in mind and body, she was 
unable to combat against it. She had returned to her 
husband only to leave him for ever.^ 

This was the despair that filled his mind, driving from 
it all those glimmers of hope to which he had trusted so 
long. Henceforth he knew his life was to be dark as a 
midnight at sea, when the faint guiding smiles of the stars 
are veiled in impenetrable clouds, and beneath is nothing 
but the treacherous ebon waves. 

The sunset faded from the skies, and the City slowly 
disappeared from view. The deepening gloom seemed to 
fall upon the hapless husband with a stupefying sense of 
fear, to the accompaniment of the never-ceasing hum from 
the streets. He sat with his back partly to the window. 
He felt spell-bound. A kind of fascination kept him 
sitting there, without movement or the wish to move. He 
remained thus perhaps an hour, perhaps only a moment ; 
but he suddenly started, and his blood ran cold. 

A name echoed through the room as in a last gasp, a 
name he had never heard before in connection with his 
thoughts of revenge. Katherine had never given him a 
hint of who her deceiver had been. Perhaps she had 
been unable to speak of it, or feared the risk of doing so. 
But now the silence was broken. 

Felton raised his head with a shiver, which seemed to 
shake him like an ague; and his eyes started as though 
they would have left their sockets. His hand went swiftly 
to the knife in his belt and he bounded to his feet. With 
a cry of a madman, he shouted : 

* The London of these times was scarcely ever free from some form 
of epidemic. SmaU-pox was particularly rife in the year 1628. Prior 
to that time it does not appear to have been common ; indeed, writers 
of the period speak of it as something unusual. 
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* At last you come ! At last you dare my revenge ! You 
come to mock me — and now your face is uncovered. — My 
God! is it possible! But, traitor, you shall die! Your 
honours, your wealth, your position shall not save you ! I 
swear it, here — ^here, before my dead wife ! There is no 
king that shall stand between me and revenge — revenge 
for a ravished wife and a soldier's wrongs. I might have 
forgiven the last, but my wife calls for revenge. Do you 
not hear her ! Do you not hear her ! ' 

In a frenzy of rage he made a desperate stab at his 
imaginary foe, and fell senseless on the floor. 

• ••••*• 

Let us leave this scene. Let us forget John Felton and 
his poor dead wife, and the terrible fate that awaited her 
high-bom lover, which was rehearsed that June evening 
near the Cripplegate. It is not into the domain of pub- 
lished history that we wish to trespass, for Buckingham's 
death is known to the schoolboys. 

It was in the same month, perhaps the same day as that 
on which Katherine died, that the sun shone down on a 
very different scene; one in which there was as much 
happiness and laughter, and 'wreath^ smiles,' as human 
nature can command. It was indeed the marriage-day of 
Harold Lincoln and his bride, Ruth Jermyn. 

From the moment when Job became possessed of the 
papers Katherine had sent, a great change had come to his 
client's fortunes. But his expectations of bringing Sir 
Gilbert de Vaux to his knees in Westminster Hall were 
not to be fulfilled. The knight's legal advisers saw no 
loophole for escape, no opportunity for bribing the judges. 
There was no alternative but to refund the money. Job 
would have gone further, and procured a punishment for 
the recreant knight; but this was found impossible. De 
Vaux's interest with Buckingham and other noblemen was 
far too great for the law to touch him. 

Defeated in this durection. Job then took up Ruth's 
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matters; and after a searching inquiry into Sir Gilbert's 
management of the trust, found such a state of things that 
he compelled the courts to agree to an entire rearrange- 
ment, and to a decision calling on De Vaux to surrender 
what he had misappropriated. 

These events did not take place quickly. It was indeed 
many months before Ruth was really in possession of her 
mother's property. In the meantime she resided at 
Checkersthorpe with Harold and his mother. The 
Christmas of 1627-28 was spent there; and it was the 
first time Dame Lincoln became acquainted with her 
future daughter-in-law. There sprang up between them 
a mutual liking, which quickly ripened into love. The 
girl's artless manners, and her quick sympathies, captivated 
the dame ; and when the latter found that her pity for the 
poor and sick led her to express it in many a kind deed, 
the good woman took her to her heart. 

'Harold,' she said on one occasion, when they were 
alone, ' things happen for the best. Our misfortunes, such 
as they were, have led to much good ; for they have given 
thee a gentle mistress and me a good daughter. I shall 
never regret when the day of thy marriage arrives ; but I 
could not have said that in another case.' 

He knew to what she alluded, and though he made no 
reply, he kissed her tenderly; he was too happy for words. 
Already the marriage-bell rang in his ears, and it was the 
thought-sound of a great joy. He had once ambitions to 
shine in the world, to become a poet. Such ambitions 
belong to those whose hearts are for themselves. Ruth 
had shown him that there was something better in store for 
him than the empty applause in a theatre, or the fading 
glories of a laurel-wreath — ^herself. In that one word was 
all that could make his life full to overflowing. Could 
fame do as much? And when the marriage-bell was 
really heard that June morning, he knew he had made 
the wisest choice. 
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Checkersthorpe resounded to every kind of mirth, and 
exhibited every sign of rejoicing. Every one had donned 
his or her best ; and hurried to the church to witness the 
marriage ceremony if he could squeeze in. Never was 
there a gayer scene, with its bright sunshine, the laughter, 
the cheers, the birds singing, the bell ringing. 

Flowers were everywhere. They blushed in the bosoms 
of the girls, and on their hats, and lay heaped in baskets 
in their hands to be scattered before the feet of the young 
couple. Not a youth but had his bunch in button-hole, 
and his bride-favour. The church, too, was fragrant with 
flowers, and fresh green rushes had been strewn all over 
its floor, that everything might be spick-and-span. The 
very scent must have been grateful to Job's heart, though, 
as if not to be outdone, he had almost a flower-garden 
decorating his own person. 

There were quite a number of well-known faces to grace 
the ceremony, including Master Thomas Sadler, some- 
time Mayor of St. Albans, and the diminutive alder- 
man. Master Israel Knuckledown, who, despite, and to 
spite, his wife, had been unable to resist a very pressing 
invitation from Ruth. Then, too, there were Roger Bryan, 
the player, who had come over from Derby, where his 
company were lodging; and Gregory Stow and his 
daughter Mabel, who both were there as Job's guests; 
and, of course, Jasper Russet was easily distinguished. 
But the busiest and the most important was Job himself. 

Job was the presiding genie that day, the heart of its 
merriment, the harmonic of its laughter, the shuttlecock 
for jesting mouths. Truly, he was humorously silent 
while the Vicar gravely tied the marriage-knot ; but before 
and after, the reverend gentleman might not have existed, 
so entirely was Job's feverish excitement shared by every 
one. Every one talked and jested for the mere pleasure 
of it ; and, naturally, there was a great deal of health- 
drinking, and feasting, and kissing, and romping, during 
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the remainder of the day; and, later on, scrambling for 
the bride's garters and ribbons, and other immemorial 
customs in which Job delighted, and of which Lovetext 
disapproved. 

The Vicar did not show his displeasure at everything, 
however. A rumour — started, it would appear, after the 
broaching of the first barrel — that Dame Elizabeth had 
decided to intrust her soul to his keeping, and would 
accompany the same, he did not disavow. Lovetext did 
not deny it when it reached him at the bride's end of the 
table, and looked at the happy widow with unabashed 
countenance. 

This startling rumour was immediately followed by 
another, so close, indeed, that it seemed as though the 
author of it were annoyed at being anticipated by a rival 
— a political rival. This was the announcement that Job 
himself was about to change his condition, and that Nelly 
was to leave the kitchen for ever. A smart exchange of 
defiant glances followed this between Church and Law, and 
Timothy Jupp thought it expedient to place between them 
a huge fiagon of double ale. Who made the better bargain 
cannot be stated ; for henceforth Job was only known to 
sigh after his midday meal, and the Vicar in his pulpit. 

But these prospective marriages were minor events to 
the great one of the day, and afforded but momentary 
opportunity for quip and quiddity. Chief interest centred 
in the young squire's marriage. 

And so Harold and Nat had played, for the second time 
in public, a scene out of As You Like It. Had they not 
repeated — the one : * I take thee, Rosalind, for wife,' and the 
other : * I do take thee, Orlando, for my husband,' in the 
Forest Scene? Truly they were, after all, carrying out 
the Duke's wishes, and Bryan laughingly told them so 
afterwards. 

*How can that be?' asked the bride. *The reverend 
Jeroboam has little of Celia about him I ' 

U 
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' I can see but little difference^ Mistress Lincoln,' rejoined 
the plajrer, making her blush at the appellation — ' indeed, 
only one of age I ' 

'The difference was in the Rosalind,' said the young 
bndegroom, 'for mine played no deception upon me 
to-day.' 

'Still, I shall ever think of you both as the Duke's Ser- 
vants,' maintained the other, not to be browbeaten. 

'And willingly on the world's stage,' Harold laughed 
gaily, looking at his bride. 'And the play will never end 
for us. Believe roe, Master Bryan, as members of that 
company, you may rely upon our always playing our parts 
with a love that will never lessen while we have hearts to 
beat and hands to clasp.' 

And so we leave them. 
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